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SMITHS BID FOR 


EVERSING THE COURSE OF LOCHINVAR, Alfred 
EK. Smith has ridden into the West on his good steed 
Farm Relief, reputed to be the best in the border country, 
notes the Minneapolis Journal, and ‘‘it remains to be seen 
whether he will be able to elope with the bride, namely, the 
Presideney.”’ ‘‘The objective of Governor Smith’s western 
trip is to capture the compara- 
tively small number of western 
States which he needs to eke 
cut victory, on the assumption 
tnat he carries all or nearly all 
such doubtful Eastern States 
as New York, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, Maryland, and 
Delaware,” explains Mark Sul- 
livan in the Republican New 
York Herald Tribune. When 
the New York Governor, speak- 
ing at Omaha on September 
18, arraigned the Republican 
- party for its failure to help the 
farmer, and proclaimed his 
purpose to correct that omis- 
sion, if elected, the repercus- 
sions were watched with special 
interest in possibly doubtful 
agricultural States like Kansas, 
Nebraska, Montana, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota, Iowa, and Mis- 
souri. While certain Demo- 
eratie observers are already 
counting their party’s gains 
from the Omaha appeal, ob- 
servers in the other camp are 
equally confident in discount- 
ing them. Thus the New 
York Times quotes Democratic 
leaders as predicting that ‘‘the seed sown will prove productive 
ina large harvest of votes for the Democratic national ticket in 
Nebraska and other agrarian States’; andin the New York World 
we read that Democrats at national headquarters ‘‘believe that 
at one stroke Governor Smith has taken the campaign out of the 
trenches, where it has been the Republican aim to keep it, and 
has launched an offensive which may compel a complete change 
in Republican strategy.” On the other hand, Senator George H. 
Moses, of the Republican Advisory Committee, dismisses the 
Smith appeal to the farmer in the following words: ‘‘ His remedy 
consists of a plea to give him a chance. His promise consists in 
a pledge to appoint a commission to tell him what to do. Both 
his plea and his promise will prove ineffective.” 


Acme News picture 


WINNING 


THE FARM VOTE 


In the West, where the political importance of the Omaha 
speech must be measured, we find comment ranging from that 
of the Omaha World-Herald, independent but with Democratic 
leanings, which announces in an editorial that ‘‘Governor Smith 
has smashed the Republican hold upon the corn belt and wheat- 
belt States,” to that of the Saint Paul Pioneer (Ind. Rep.), which 
with no less assurance declares: 
“The more Governor Smith 
talks about farm-relief, the 
more the Northwest is inclined 
to turn lukewarm from the 
hot enthusiasm which greeted 
his entrance into the field as 
rescuer of the farmer. He has 
foozled his shot and dubbed 
his drive in the agricultural 
game.” But before examining 
further the reactions of the 
press in the agricultural West, 
let us glance again at the out- 
standing passages of the Dem- 
ocratic candidate’s farm-relief 
address. 

After telling his hearers 
that ‘“‘the value of farm prop- 
erty between 1920 and 1925 
decreased by $20,000,000,000”’ 
and that ‘‘there has been a de- 
cline in the purchasing power 
of farm products of 20 per 
cent. as compared with the 
pre-war period,’ he accused 
the Republican party, during 
its past eight years in power, of 
having contributed nothing 
but promises toward placing 
farming on terms of economic 
equality with other industries. 
And he went on to say: 


THE VEST 


“The great fundamental trouble with the farm situation to-day 
lies in the undisputed fact that the farmer buys in a protected 
market, from the hat on his head to the shoes on his feet. For 
everything needed around the farm not produced by himself 
he makes his contribution to the tariff system for protection of 
American industries, and when he produces the crop, he is com- 
pelled to sell it in an unprotected market. 

‘‘In the basic cash crops, the American farmer raises more 
than the whole domestic market can absorb. He is, therefore, 
compelled to offer his whole crop at the price of the surplus that 
is exported. Putting it in other words: The exportable surplus 
is offered first in the domestic market and drags down the price 
of the whole crop. 

“Tt has been abundantly demonstrated that the tariff, stand- 
ing alone, with respect to crops of which we have an exportable 
surplus, does not function. The presence of the exportable 
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EIGHT YEARS ON THE ROAD AND NO PROGRESS 


—Knott in the Dallas News. 
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THE FIRST OFFER OF REAL HELP HE’S EVER HAD 
—Alley in the Memphis Commercial Appeal. 


TWO OF GOVERNOR SMITH’S POINTS PICTORIALLY PRESENTED 


surplus in the domestic market prevents the farmer from get- 
ting the benefit of the tariff.’ 


But, he continued, standing by itself, the tariff is not the 
solution so far as crops are concerned of which there is an export- 
able surplus: 


‘““Everybody knows that the tariff is not effective as to the 
basic cash crops without a supplemental device to make it work. 

““Mr. Hoover offers inland waterways. Very good. The 
Democratic party is in favor of inland waterways, just as 
strongly as the Republican party, but I think it is only fair to 
say that nobody would offer that as an immediate remedy. 

‘He offers stabilization corporations. Stabilization corpora- 
tions made up of voluntary associations of producers can no more 
stabilize agriculture than the banks of the country were able 
voluntarily to stabilize our financial system without the inter- 
vention of government in forming the Federal Reserve System. 

“He suggests aid to cooperatives. I strongly believe in cooper- 
ative marketing. It is clearly all right—as far as it goes. I have 
encouraged it in my own State. 

“The fundamental fact is that none of these methods can 
function with respect to the major cash crops unless they are 
coupled with the control of the exportable surplus, with the cost 
of lifting it out of the domestic market assessed back: on the 
crop benefited.” 


Turning then to a definition of his own program for farm-reisief, 
Governor Smith concluded: 


“As I read the McNary-Haugen bill, its fundamental purpose 
is to establish an effective control of the sale of exportable sur- 
plus with the cost imposed upon the commodity benefited. For 
that principle, the Democratic platform squarely stands, and 
for that principle I squarely stand. 

‘Here is a clean-cut issue, which the farmers and the voters of 
this country must decide. It remains but to work out the de- 
tails by which this principle shall be put into effect, and I have 
pledged myself to name a non-partizan commission of farm lead- 
ers and students of the problem to work out these details. . . . 
This course alone gives promise of rescuing the farmers of this 
country from the complete ruin which threatens them to-day.” 


Turning now to the farm-belt press, let us hear first those that 
respond favorably to the Governor’s appeal. We find the Mil- 
waukee Journal (Ind.) remarking: ‘If Smith continues speaking 


out in plain every-day language as he did in Omaha, Hoover is 
likely to be smoked out into such discussion of real issues as his 
adherents feel he is capable of’’; while in another independent 
paper, the Minneapolis Siar, we read: ‘‘Whatever the outcome 
of the Presidential election, the country will be the gainer from 
this campaign, if Governor Smith will continue with the job of 
knocking some of the complacency and self-satisfaction out of 
the Republican party.”’ ‘‘He is offering the American people 
something new in the way of ‘a Presidential campaigner,”’ 
notes the St. Louis Post-Dispatch (Ind.). “If the new campaigner 
lacks something in dignity, he gains in the impression of frankness 
and square dealing and the ability to deal with great public 
questions in an entertaining way.’ Says another St. Louis daily, 
The Star (Ind.): 


““Farm-relief is the weakest point in Republican campaign 
defense, and Al Smith knows it. Ignoring the question of 


whether the Government can help the farmer market his crops | 


at a better price, it is possible, by merely quoting past Republican 
campaign declarations, the Congressional Record and state- 
ments by Mr. Coolidge and Candidate Hoover himself, to make 
Republican farm-relief promises of 1928 look like Joe Miller’s 
Joke Book. Al Smith did that in his Omaha speech. He had, 
besides, no Democratic record on this subject to explain. The 
farmers’ troubles have developed under Republican rule. He 
offered the only solution that can be offered, if it is jadmitted 
there is any government solution at all. That is some sort of 
control over marketing the exportable wheat surplus. 

‘‘Al Smith’s Omaha speech may or it may not win him the 
Mid-West farmer vote. Whatever happens in the farm belt 
next November, however, this speech has accomplished one de- 
sirable result. It has debunked the farm issue for this campaign. 
Hereafter farm-relief arguments must stand on their own legs. 
Being a New York City man, the Democratic candidate was 
dealing with a topic new to him. But with Al Smith the uncover- 
ing of political bunk is not new. He is the country’s greatest 
expert when it comes to that. Republican farm-relief promises, 


in the light of past promises and failures to keep them, are bunk. | 


Mr. Hoover’s next speech ought to frankly admit that, and he 
should at once proceed to explain how, if elected, he is going to 
convert the leaders of his party to do anything different.” 


In Nebraska the Lincoln Star (Ind. Rep.) applauds Governor 
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COMING WEST TO HELP THE FARMERS 
—Darling in the New York Herald Tribune. 


SATIRICAL VIEWS OF SMITH 


Smith’s courage in committing himself to the principles of the 
MeNary-Haugen bill; and the Omaha World-Herald (Ind.), 
which we quoted earlier, says: 


** Acriculture, for eight years under the yoke of servitude, has 
found its champion; a champion able, fearless, and sincere. 

‘“With his pledge of economic justice and equality to agricul- 
ture he made every agricultural State fighting ground, and, this 
paper firmly believes, won for himself the eight electoral votes of 
Nebraska. ”’ 

Tf Alfred E. Smith is beaten this time, remarks the Des Moines 
Tribune, ‘‘we shall see him out in the West again as the Demo- 
cratic nominee, and the handshaking will be even more en- 
thusiastic.”’ 

Hostile or critical journalistic voices, however, seem to out- 
number the others in these agricultural States—a fact ‘that is to 
be expected, perhaps, in a section where Democratic papers are 
not very numerous. In Nebraska the Fremont Tribune (Rep.) 
remarks jeeringly: ‘‘With his record of having never carried an 
agricultural county in any election in New York State, Governor 
Smith is about as graceful in his present assumed rdéle as the 
savior of agriculture as an elephant.’’ The Governor’s approach 
to the farm problem is characterized as ‘“‘gudgeon fishing” by 
the Lincoln State Journal (Ind.), which remarks: ‘‘Its weakness 
lies in the fact that the farmers are not gudgeons.”’ ‘Al Smith 
has not dispelled the mist his party has thrown around the farm- 
relief issue, but has muddled it further by his prating about 
‘principles’ and the formulation of ‘mechanies,’’’ remarks the 
Omaha Bee-News (Rep.), which paraphrases his statement to 
the farmers in this sentence: ‘‘I don’t know where I’m going, but 
IT’m on the way.’ Governor Smith has no scheme of his own for 
controlling the farm surplus, but will depend upon a conference 
of experts to supply one, notes the Detroit News (Ind.). Says 
another Detroit daily, The Free Press (Ind.): 


‘‘He apparently would put over a paternalistic measure which 
would deprive the American farmer of the right to manage some 
of his private affairs, a measure designed to be beneficent, no 
doubt, but nevertheless paternalistic. 
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SLIGHTLY SHOPWORN, ISN’T IT, AL? 
—Talburt in the New York Telegram. 


AS THE FARMER’S FRIEND 


““How does such a scheme really stack up against the plan 
of Mr. Hoover to bring about a condition under which the 
American farmer can run his own affairs and transact his own 
business on terms of equality with business and commerce? ”’ 


The Minneapolis Journal (Ind. Rep.), while glad that the West 
has had a chance ‘‘to bask in the sunny warmth of the Gover- 
nor’s famous personality,’ remarks: ‘‘He knows how to duck 
a problem he can not solve—and to do it with the appearance of 
great wisdom.”’” Andin the Minneapolis Tribune (Rep.) we read: 


“The problem of agricultural retief is a tangle of bewildering 
complexities, enormously involved, and enormously difficult, in 
its entirety to comprehend. The ramifications of the subject 
are endless; and it is full of treacherous cross-currents. The man 
who is to solve this giant problem, so terrifying in its difficulties, 
must be a person of extraordinary breadth of vision, range of 
experience, and organizing genius. The problem represented is 
of the sort that again and again only Hoover has succeeded 
where everybody else has failed at. 

“There is little in Governor Smith’s record to affirm that he is 
not the man for the job; but there is everything in Mr. Hoover’s 
record to affirm that he is. And that, it seems to us, is the im- 
portant distinction between the two candidates.” 


When those interested in agricultural relief come to analyze the 
farm speech of Governor Smith at Omaha, remarks the Fargo 
Forum (Ind.), ‘‘they are going to wonder whether the Governor 
is for or against the equalization fee, and they will do a little 
checking on the Fordney-McCumber tariff and the Underwood 
tariff.” His indorsement of the MeNary-Haugen bill was ‘‘ wea- 
sel-worded,”’ declares the Grand Rapids Herald (Rep.); and the 
Kansas City Star (Ind.) has this to say in defense of the Repub- 
lican record in farm-relief: 


‘‘Governor Smith did not mention the constructive farm-relief 
measures of the last six years, chiefly in the way of providing 
great credit facilities, and of promoting cooperative organiza- 
tions. He did not speak of the striking recovery of the important 
live-stock industry. He did not discuss the blocking of a major 
farm program by the bipartizan combination that insisted on the 
equalization fee or nothing. This side of the picture was naturally 
left to the supporters of the Administration.” 


NEARING A MILLION VOTES 


a “HE FLOPPERS’ YEAR OF JUBILEE,” already 
hailed by numerous Democratic and Republican 
editors throughout the country, seems to be strikingly 

signalized by Tur Dicust’s Presidential poll, as the returns pass 


beyond three-quarters of a 
million. Mugwumps, bolters, 
and conscientious objectors 
swarm over the political fences 
on all sides. In the present 
tabulation of 752,810 votes, a 
new record for votes received 
at this stage of any Dicustr 
poll, more of Governor Smith’s 
support comes from voters who 
supported the Republican 
ticket in 1924 than from Demo- 
crats of that year. On the 
other hand, 54,789 Democrats 
of the last Presidential election 
are now for Hoover. Since 
there are 100,419 bolters in 
Governor Smith’s column, the 
Democratic party benefits con- 
siderably by the exchange. Of 
12,734 voters who supported 
minor candidates in 1924, 
6,232 go to Smith as against 
4,269 for Hoover, showing a 
Democratic advantage here 
also. For these and other 
reasons, Democratic editors 
are not downhearted, despite 
the two-to-one total vote in 
favor of Mr. Hoover. 

Twenty of the forty-eight 


States are now represented in the totals tabulated on this page. 
Approximately 68 per cent. of the total vote continues to go 
to the Republican candidate, a percentage which has remained 
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“WHICH WAY IS THE WIND BLOWING?” 


—Maxwell in the Birmingham Age-Herald. 


‘THE LITERARY DIGEST 1928 PRESIDENTIAL POLL 


Votes received up to and Including September 22, 1928 


‘ 


IN THE HUGE DIGEST POLL 


fairly constant since the first published returns, two weeks ago. 
Arkansas, the first Southern State to be represented, goes to 
Smith by a small margin. New Jersey, supposed to be a Smith 
stronghold, increases its percentage in favor of Hoover. 


New 
York State, hypothetical key- 
stone in the Smith arch, sends 
in 83,472 ballots for Hoover to 
33,245 for Smith. Maryland 
and Wisconsin alone, thus far, 
show the Democratic nominee 
within striking distance of his 
Republican opponent. Never- 
theless, even with the vastly 
increased vote shown here, it is 
noteworthy that the Demo- 
cratic strongholds of the South 
are still to be heard from, as are 
the cities of New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Chicago, where 
the entire registered electorate 
will be polled. Also, the large 
vote for Hoover herewith tab- 
ulated from New York is alto- 
gether from the up-State dis- 
tricts, where sentiment is sup- 
posed to be Republican. 
Finally, the strong drift of 
Republican voters to Governor 
Smith continues at much the 
same rate shown in the past 
tabulations of the poll. Con- 


sidering all these factors, ob-. 


serves the Democratic Bir- 
mingham (Ala.) Age-Herald, 
‘“Republicans disposed to be 


elated over the first returns in THe Lirprary Digsst’s Presiden- 
tial Poll should examine the figures carefully before waxing too 
enthusiastic. If they do so, they will find that the situation, as 


HOOVER SMITH 
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presented by votes from an overwhelmingly Republican layer of 
political opinion, warrants conclusions that should warm the 
eockles of Democratic hearts.’? The figures on which the Bir- 
mingham editor bases his optimism are those of two weeks ago, 
but it will be noticed that the proportions remain practically the 
same, even tho the grand total of votes received has grown in that 
time from 32,000 to 752,810. The argument runs that, in spite 
of the 2-to-1 vote in 
favor of Hoover: 


“The fact remains 
that 50 per cent. of 
Smith’s strength is 
drawn from the ranks 
of the opposition. Here 
is shown in a striking 
manner which of the two 
eandidates is the more 
attractive. 

“Nor is that all. In 
this same group, the 
vote was, in 1924, 20,464 
for Coolidge and 6,047 
for Davis. That means 
that what was better 
than 3 to 1 four years 
ago has been reduced to 
approximately 2 to 1 in 
the current race. If, at 
this stage of the game, 
Mr. Hoover can not 
offer more emphatic 
warrant of his strength, 
what is to be expected as time goes on with its inevitable leveling 
process, such as Tur Dicssr has observed in the past? The first 
votes in the same magazine’s 1924 poll gave Mr. Coolidge a 
superiority of more than 4 to 1.” 


BOURGES sooo 


it 


FEES Republican 
(ILD) Democratic 
Progressive 


‘Governor Smith exhibits an amazing capacity for reaching 
across party lines for converts to his cause.” It is on this 
“switching,’’? of course, comments The Daily Courier-Democrat 
of Russellville, Arkansas, ‘‘that the Democrats base their hope 
of suecess— 


“And there will be more of it than in any-previous election. 
Locally and in the South, we hear lots of talk of ‘bolting’ to the 
Republican side. And there will be lots of it—but not enough, 
in our opinion, to swing one State in the ‘Solid South’ to the 
Republican column. Take Arkansas, for instance, with 84,795 
votes for Davis, in 1924, and 40,564 for Coolidge. Can any one 
believe this 2-to-1 majority will be switched to a Republican 
victory? On the other hand, a reasonable 
swing from the Republican to the Demo- 
eratic in many of the doubtful States will 
put them in the Democratic column.’”’ ; 


However, until more States, and the 
larger cities, are heard from, argues the 
Charlotte (N. C.) Observer (Dem.), the poll 
‘‘will be nothing for either the Smith or the 
Hoover people to blow about,” and the 
editor of the Democratic New York World 
philosophically concludes: 


ARKANSAS...... 
CALIFORNIA .... 
CONNECTICUT... 
ILLINOIS 


MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MIcHIGAN 


“From the present totals one might 
suppose Hoover would win in a walk; from 
the evidences of drift, that a Smith land- 
slide was impending. Differences of 
opinion make Presidential campaigns as 
well as horse-races.”’ 


New HAMPSHIRE 
New JERSEY... 
New YorRE..... 


OREGON........ 
PENNSYLVANIA . 
Ruopb ISLAND. . 
VERMONT 
WASHINGTON... 
WISCONSIN 
Statm UNKNOWN 


Republican editors justify these ideas of 
differences of opinion by hailing the poll, 
even in its present inconclusive develop- 
ment, as decidedly favorable to Hoover. 
“That most famous of political seismo- 
graphs, Tue Literary Drexst poll,” 
observes the New ‘York Herald Tribune, 


HOW THE STATES VOTED IN 1924 
For handy comparison with the poll figures for this year. 


VOTES FOR MINOR CANDIDATES 


Thomas 
(Soe.) 


Tora] Totar | ToTau 


VoTE 


30 
4,033 


“has just begun to function, and while its figures are still too 
small to register certainty, or even probability, the premonitory 
tremors all run in one direction.”” Equally optimistic is the New 
York Evening Post, another Hoover supporter, which finds that 
the Dicxst figures are even more comforting to the Republicans 
than Tue Diczst’s own analyses of them. Beginning with the 
complimentary cbservation that ‘Tur Lirerary Dicrsr Presi- 
dential poll stands in 
the minds of many as a 
political barometer even 
more accurately pro- 
phetic than the Septem- 
ber election in the State 


of Maine,” this New 
York journal argues 
that: 


“Tt points out that, 
whereas Hoover at this 
stage has a lead of 2 to 1 
over Smith, four years 
ago at the same period 
in the poll Coolidge was 
4 to 1 over Davis. It is 
therefore intimated that 
the present showing is 
not overfavorable for 
Hoover. 

“We don’t know about 
that. In 1924 at this 
date Coolidge had 16,071 
votes, Davis 3,792, and La Follette 5,596. If we add the Davis 
and La Follette figures we have a total anti-Coolidge vote of 
9,388. Coolidge, with his 16,071, thus had not a 4-to-1 lead 
over the total opposition vote but, roughly, a 2-to-1 lead, just as 
Hoover has to-day. 

“Figuring, as we say, leads almost anywhere. 
Dicxst’s poll and ‘poll your own.’” 


Take THE 


Democratic sympathizers, ‘‘polling their own,” may be 
privileged to argue that the La Follette figures represented prac- 
tically a Republican vote, since most of the Progressive strength 
was drawn from Republican sources, and that therefore the Re- 
publican showing indicated even more than the 4-to-1 lead 
suggested by Tun Dicust. 

The presence of another Presidential candidate in the field, 
in addition to the five mentioned in the two tables presented 
herewith, and Mr. Webb of the Farmer-Labor party, mentioned 
in these pages last week, is pointed out in 
a letter from the New York headquarters 
of the Socialist Labor party. The can- 
didate’ of this party is Verne L. Reynolds, 
and, according to the communication from 
the National Secretary, ‘“‘The Socialist 
Labor party expects to appear on the ballot 
in at least twenty States, possibly more.” 
Votes for Mr. Reynolds may be sent in by 
writing his name in the space left for 
minor candidates on the Dicrst ballot. 
The present totals for the minor ecandi- 
dates stand at 4,033 for Thomas (Socialist), 
1,972 for Foster (Workers), and 1,347 
for Varney (Prohibitionist). 

A much wider representation will be 
tabulation, when 
the returns, it is believed, will run well over 
one million. Interest in the present poll 
has surpassed that of any previous Presi- 
dential poll conducted by Tum Dicrust. A 
new record for Dierst polls, and for all 
polls, was established this week, when. 
248,159 ballots were received in one day. 


Varney 
(Proh.) 


Foster 
(Work.) 


Vote | VoTE 


shown in next week’s 


1,972 § 1,347 
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HOOVER’S APPEAL 


NEW KIND OF POLITICAL SPEECH is seen by sym- 
A pathetic editorial observers in the Newark address of the 
Republican Presidential candidate. Delivered in the 
heart of an important industrial section, it was, they point out, 
devoted to the issues that appeal to the industrial Hast, to the 
section which the Democratic managers hope 
to carry, and feel that they must carry to win. 
Viewed through Republican spectacles, the. 
Hoover address—the first since his accep- 
tance speech and the West Branch, Iowa, 
address—was a summary of amazing social 
and economic progress, embracing the re- 
covery of the United States from post-war 
depression; the reduction, of unemployment, 
the inerease in wages, the rise in the stand- 
ards of living, the increased output of manu- 
factured goods, and the promotion of foreign 
trade. In short, an appeal to preserve 
prosperity by keeping the Republican party 
in power. Weighed in Democratic scales, 
the address of Hoover, the candidate, is 
found to be lacking in the accuracy which 
used to characterize the statements and 
statistics of the Cabinet officer. 

There is one inescapable fact about the 
Newark speech of the Republican candidate, 
declares the neighboring Jersey City Journal 
(Ind. Rep.): ‘“Mr. Hoover’s address was 
remarkably free from the political bunk too 
often dished up to the electorate. He 
assumed that his audience was intelligent, 
and talked to them, not down to them. It 
was a talk to men and women who earn their 
living, and who would continue the pros- 
perity which this country is now enjoying.”’ 
He made scarcely any reference to the Pro- 
hibition issue, tho speaking in a section 
which is said to sympathize with Governor 
Smith’s advocacy of a modification of the 
Highteenth Amendment and the Volstead 
Law. Instead, notes the independent Wash- 
ington Star, Mr. Hoover ‘‘went straight to 
the matter of the economic welfare of the 
American people.”” Moreover, to this paper, 
published in the nation’s capital: « 


“This speech indicates plainly that the 
Republican candidate proposes to drive per- 
sistently upon the point of prosperity without 
digressing into other fields. On the subject 
of Prohibition he has spoken with sufficient 
plainness already, and the Republican plat- 
form itself is adequate expression of the 
party’s position. If votes are to be won 
in the Hast, where. the wet sentiment is 
strongest, and where Governor Smith ex- 
pects heavy support from hitherto Republican sources, they must 
be won, not by Prohibition arguments, but by a showing of the 
economic advantages offered by the Republican program. That, 
at least, would seem to be the reasoning inspiring the address, 
which may be viewed as typical of the Hoover campaign.” 


In his Newark argument to win the workers, Mr. Hoover held 
the Republican tariff to be essential to American prosperity, and 
intimated that a reenactment of the Democratic Underwood 
tariff would let in a flood of foreign goods, destroy employment, 
lower wages, and demoralize the farmer. Ina survey of the press 
of the industrial Kast, we find the Republican Hartford Courant 
in the highly industrial State of Connecticut, saying: 


Herald Tribune photograph: Steffen 
GREETINGS TO LABOR! 


Herbert C. Hoover, the Republican 
candidate for President, as 
highly industrialized section of New 
Jersey saw him. 
Se 


TO THE WORKERS 


‘‘Most of us will have no difficulty in recalling the disastrous 
results of the Underwood tariff, results which threatened to 
paralyze the whole industrial structure of this State. Calamity 
was averted only by the outbreak of the war, which stopt the 
flood of foreign importations. 

‘‘Let Democrats who say the tariff is not an issue in this cam- 
paign tell it to the marines. They had 
better not tell it to those whose livelihood 
depends upon the uninterrupted operation 
of our industrial establishments. ”’ 


Here are some of the key paragraphs of 
Mr. Hoover’s appeal: 


‘Real wages and standards of living of our 
labor have improved more during the last 
seven and a half years of Republican rule 
than during any similar period in the history 
of this or of any other country. 

“Full employment depends not only 
upon a strong and progressive economic sys- 
tem, but upon the sound policies of and the 
vigorous cooperation by the Government to 
promote economic welfare. 

“The Republican party has performed 
unparalleled service to the employees in our 
commerce and industry throughout its his- 
tory, and notably during the last seven and a 
half years. 

“Tf wemake a survey of the world’s trade 
to-day, we shall find that the export trade of 
all countries is only 10 per cent. above pre- 
war; our exports have increased by over 
$1,000,000,000 during the last seven years. 
This is an increase of 41 per cent. since 1922, 
and an increase of 58 per cent. over prewar. 

‘““Wages and standards of living have 
during the past six and a half years risen to 
steadily higher levels. This recovery and 
this stability are no accident. It has not been 
achieved by luck. Were it not for sound 
governmental policies and wise leadership, 
employment conditions in America to-day 
would be similar to those existing in many 
other parts of the world. 

“Real wages at the height of the war 
inflation were about 30 per cent. over 1913. 
Despite the great after-war slump they have 
risen until to-day they are over 50 per cent. 
greater than before the war. Viewed in 
another way, while the cost of living to-day 
is about 60 points on the index above pre- 
war, wages are 127 above. Parallel with this 
increase in real wages the average hours of 
labor have steadily decreased. 

““Moreover, our real wages and our stand- 
ards of living are the highest in the world. 
And I am again speaking of the real buying 
power of wages. 

“Tf we say that 5 per cent. of butter and 
95 per cent. of flour form the basis of that 
useful mixture called ‘bread and butter,’ 
then the weekly earnings in each country 
would buy at retail in those countries the 
following total: 


the 


Railway Coal Day 

Engineers Carpenters Electricians Miners Weavers Labor 
United States sm metre 717 731 778 558 323 259 
United Kingdom........ 3867 262 267 267 136 160 
GFOVIMADY . napaw ca Henn see 217 173 158 133 106 112 
Brancee an. seen ee 269 94 123 136 73 68 
Belgium..... 150 96 246 94 94 65 
italy aren 166 151 152 5 75 110 
Sweden..... 261 256 224 180 155 162 
JaPAMe 52 ere eceate 164 125 96 83 66 


““More than two million families in the United States earn 
their living to-day producing goods for export, and another 
million families earn their living in the manufacture of raw — 
materials which we import in exchange for our exports. This 
increase in exports has brought a living to 500,000 families. 

“Before I discuss the policies by which this has been brought 
about, let me say that the Republican Administration makes no 
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‘elaim to credit which belongs to the enterprise, energy, and 
character of a great people. But all of these efforts would be 
incomplete and the margin of employment would have been 
less had it not been for the cooperative actions taken by the 
Government. We realized that we must energetically promote 
the sale of our farmers’ surplus abroad, both in their interest 
_ and in the interest of labor. By so doing we increase the farmer’s 
buying power and in turn his demand for the products of labor. 

“The first of our policies which have given security and ex- 
pansion of employment has been the enactment of the protective 
tariff. The protective tariff has been a fundamental policy of 
the Republican party ever since the party was founded. The 
Democratic party has declared for a tariff that would maintain 
effective competition. That must mean a tariff which will 
maintain effective competition of foreign against American 
goods. That is not protection. That this is the meaning is 
borne out by references to the Underwood tariff of the last 
Democratic Administration as the ideal. The reenactment of 
that tariff would let in a flood of foreign goods, destroy em- 
ployment and lower wages, and demoralize our farmers all over 
the United States. 

‘lhe Republican Administration imposed restrictions upon 
immigration largely to protect the American wor’zman. With 
the bars of immigration down, the flow of those seeking relief 
from the poverty of Europe would create a horde of job hunters 
around every employment office and every industrial gate in 
the United States. The pressure of this flood would break our 
wages toward the levels of Europe. 

‘“‘In the one instance we protect the American worker from 
the goods of foreign factories, made under the lower standards 
of living. In the other case, we prevent the excess labor flooding 
through our doors to reduce the American wage.” 


In the opinion of the Republican Philadelphia Inquirer, 
“there is no American citizen better able to discuss the momen- 
tous questions of labor, employment, and industry than Herbert 
Hoover.’” He speaks, as the Manchester Union (Ind. Rep.) 
puts it, ‘“‘“with the authority of his long experience in govern- 
mental affairs.”” ‘‘Addrest to Labor, his speech was a great 
compliment to the American workingman,”’ thinks the Jersey 
City Journal, and in a Washington dispatch, John L. Lewis, 
President of the United Mine Workers, is quoted as saying: 


“Mr. Hoover’s specific declaration in favor of high wages, 
free collective bargaining, restrictions on the use of injunctions 
in labor disputes, tariff schedules protective of American labor, 
continuance of immigration restriction, further expansion of our 
foreign-export trade, and governmental assistance to the deprest 
textile and bituminous coal industries, constitute a program 
that should carry an intense appeal to every thoughtful citizen. 
The entire address constitutes a whole-hearted recognition of 
the rights and ideals of Labor.?’ 

The address was that of a business man and administrator 
who has a clear and comprehensive view of this country’s prob- 
lems, notes the Albany News (Ind. Rep.). Democratic papers, 
remarks the Republican Boston Herald, ‘‘may shoot their darts 
at Mr. Hoover, but they can not controvert the facets which he 
sets forth.” 

The fact remains, however, that Democratic dailies in the 
industrial East lose no time in undertaking to do that very 
thing. Independent papers with Democratic leanings began to 
question the figures on unemployment, and Mr. Hoover’s in- 
terpretation of the Democratic attitude on the tariff question. 
“The principle of protection for labor through protection of our 
industries from destructive foreign competition is accepted now 
by all,’’ maintains the independent Buffalo Courier, and Chair- 
man Raskob explains that ‘‘Governor Smith has never referred 
to the Underwood tariff as an ideal tariff. As regards immigra- 
tion, the two candidates differ in no great detail. Neither the 
Democratic party nor its leader believes that this country should 
be flooded with cheap European labor.” Furthermore, de- 
elares the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, an independent daily with 
Democratic leanings: 

“In his discussion of immigration, Mr. Hoover was guilty of 


deception. It is a misrepresentation of the immigration acts of 
1921 and 1924 to call them Republican measures. Selective im- 


migration was written into our national code in response to pres- 
sure from the American Federation of Labor and a horde of 
nativist organizations, and not in response to Republican polit- 
ical leadership. The immigration bill was passed by a non- 
partizan vote, and wears no party label. 

‘For the foregoing reasons it is a misrepresentation to class the 


immigration law as a companion piece to the protective tariff, 


for the direct implication here is that this ancillary relationship 
was of conscious and intentional Republican making. It was 
nothing of the sort. Finally, it is a half-truth—and therefore 
a misrepresentation—to say that by the selective immigration 
law ‘we prevent the excess labor from flooding through our doors 
to reduce the American wage.’ Under the quota law, 158,070 
immigrants were admitted during the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1927. But the grand total of aliens admitted during that period 
was 538,001. 

“The important point that Mr. Hoover omits to mention is 
that our quota law does not apply to Canada, Newfoundland, 
Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, the Dominican Republic, the Canal Zone, 
or to any of the Central or South American countries. In failing 
to point out that as a protection to American labor the law is 
only about 25 per cent. effective, Mr. Hoover was guilty of a half- 
truth. In intimating that this law was exclusively Republican 
in origin and sponsorship, he was guilty of misrepresentation. 
In making it appear that he was defending this law against Dem- 
ocratic attack, he was guilty of deception.” 


Mr. Hoover, points out the Brooklyn Eagle (Ind. Dem.), 
“extols an excessively high tariff as a guaranty of industrial 
advance, but he does not explain how our own export trade is 
going to increase with countries from which we must not buy, 
but to which we hopefully expect to sell.” To quote a neigh- 
boring paper of the same political faith, the New York World: 


‘‘Mr. Hoover states that our exports have increased by over 
$1,000,000,0C0 during the past seven years, and he claims that 
this great expansion is due to the efforts of the Republican Ad- 
ministration in general and to the Department of Commerce in 
particular. An honest statement of the facts would not have 
failed to note that the billion-dollar increase in our foreign trade 
has been accompanied by an increase of about one billion dollars 
in foreign investments. The American people, in short, have 
loaned the money to foreigners which has stimulated the increase 
in our foreign trade. 

‘‘Mr. Hoover is quite right in saying that ‘it is no accident 
which has brought about this unique situation in the United 
States.’ It is not an accident, and it is not the Republican Ad- 
ministration, and it is not Mr. Hoover’s department. It is 
primarily the fact that the United States, at the end of the war, 
found itself in the position of the world’s creditor and was in a 
position to lend money to foreign purchasers, whereas the other 
prewar exporting countries have been compelled to borrow. 

“We find it hard to believe that Mr. Hoover is as careless 
with his facts and as unreliable in his interpretation of economic 
events as his speech indicates. We had supposed that Mr. 
Hoover might play politics about Prohibition and matters of that 
kind. But why he should distort the facts in a speech dealing 
wholly with economic affairs, we do not know. 

‘“In discussing unemployment during 1927-28, Mr. Hoover 
said: ‘An accurate survey of the Department of Labor showed 
that, even including the usual winter seasonal unemployment, 
about 1,800,000 employees were out of work, as contrasted with 
five to six million in 1921.’ Now the ‘accurate survey’ to which 
Mr. Hoover referred shows nothing of the kind. It did not 
measure the amount of unemployment existing last winter, but 
only indicated the shrinkage between the average number of 
employees in 1925 and the estimated number of employed in 
January, 1928. The estimated shrinkage was 1,874,050 workers. 

“Such a computation obviously ignores whatever unemploy- 
ment existed in 1925. Likewise, it makes no allowance for the 
net arrival of immigrant workers between 1925 and 1928, or for 
the migration of labor from the farms to the cities, or for the 
natural increase of population in this period. And as to the ‘five 
to six million’ unemployed in 1921, The World has already shown 
that this is refuted by the report of the Conference on Unemploy- 
ment of that year, of which Mr. Hoover himself was Chairman. 
Its carefully considered verdict was, ‘We are not at all confident 
that 3,500,000 is not an excessive estimate’ for the number of 
industrial and non-industrial unemployed. 

“To suit his purposes, Mr. Hoover has deflated the figures for 
1928 and inflated those for 1921. And yet among those to whom 
he is not well known he enjoys a reputation as a statistician.” 
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THE “WINDMILL” IN AVIATION 


6 OMETHING BETWEEN A CAPE COD WINDMILL 
and a magnificent dragon-fly,’’ is the way the Newark 
News describes the autogyro of Sefior Juan de la Cierva, 
which the Spanish inventor flew across the English Channel in 


twenty minutes on September 18. Forty-eight hours later the 


‘‘eontraption,” as some American editors insist on 
calling it, lay, a mass of débris, on the Le Bourget 
Field, just outside Paris; the Sefior, it seems, had 
broken a part of the undercarriage in taking off, 
and, being no Chamberlin, had landed rather 
abruptly, even for an autogyro. But the Paris 
correspondents who witnessed the end of the flight 
from London and the landing which temporarily 
erusht the hopes of the autogyro’s owner and the 
undercarriage of his machine, have been stirred to 
prophesy that the ‘‘flying windmill’’ will revo- 
lutionize the airplane industry. It is hailed every- 
where as a new milestone in aeronautical develop- 
ment. The accident at Paris, in fact, is being used 
to illustrate how much worse the crash would have 
been had the Sefior been flying the common or 
garden variety of airplane. To quote Leland 
Stowe, Paris correspondent of the New York 
Herald Tribune and Cierva’s passenger at the time 
the mishap occurred: 


“The accident, Le Bourget officials agreed, detracted in no 
wise from the practical value of the autogyro to aviation. The 
crash was through no fault of the ship. It simply hit an unusu- 
ally rough spot while taking off, and tore loose the cable which 
supports the landing gear. This weakened the left wheel suffi- 
ciently to cause the crash. But, as Cierva pointed out, the same 
minor mishap in an ordinary plane, swooping down at forty or 
fifty miles an hour, would have meant serious injuries, if not 
fatality.” 


Admitting that the auto- 
gyro is “the queerest aircraft 
that ever nosed its way into 
Le Bourget airport,” Mr. 
Stowe says of the landing of 
the ‘‘autogyronauts”’ and their 
machine: 


“Tike a maple leaf drifting 
leisurely earthward, Senor Juan 
de la Cievra’s near-helicopter 
eased down almost vertically 
to the soil of Le Bourget Field 
at 4:20 o’clock this afternoon, 
completing the longest flight 
ever made in this revolution- 
ary type of aircraft. 

“The young Spanish in- 
ventor of the ‘windmill’ had 
flown from Croydon, England, 
in stages, and had crossed the 
English Channel inonly twenty 
minutes. Neither the blond 
thirty-year-old engineer nor 
his passenger looked as if they 
were concluding a flight quite 
as audacious as that made by 
Bleriot over twenty years ago, 
when he flew the Channel for 
the first time. They were as 
calm in their demeanor as the 
-autogyro was in touching 
earth. 

“It came down softly as 
thistledown in a gentle breeze. 
The wheels struck the ground 
with scarcely a bump, and 
within the space of a few yards 
the aerial curiosity came to a 


Wide World photograph 


International Newsreel 


THE INVENTOR 


Juan de la Cierva, of 
Spain. 


THE “WINDMILL” PLANE IN ACTION 


This machine, the invention ofa thirty-year-old Spanish engineer, was 
first flown successfully in England. The British Air Ministry, im- 
prest by the test pilot’s accuracy in landing on a ground target 
only a yard square, has since ordered several of these ‘‘contraptions.’’ 
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dead stop. Then Cierva wheeled it around, and, restarting the 
nose propeller, which had been shut off in the descent, taxied up 
the cement landing space.” * 


The autogyro, explains the New York Times, must not be 
mistaken for a helicopter: 


‘‘Helicopters are sustained in flight by a lifting propeller 


whirled by an engine; the autogyro resembles a monoplane, but | 


above the propeller are four lifting wings looking 
like a horizontal windmill, and fastened to the top 
of the fuselage. When the propeller goes round, 
the windmill is sent spinning by the windstream.”’ 


To quote George R. Witte, in a New York Evening 
World article: 


‘Instead of having one or two sets of wide 
wings, such as every normal airplane has, the auto- 
gyro has a small wing resembling a large paddle 
on each side. But the outstanding features, and 
that which gives it the name ‘windmill’ plane, are 
the four narrow wing sections revolving horizon- 


behind the cockpit at a point corresponding to the 
thorax of an insect. The area of the four blades 
is 160 square feet, and the rate of revolution about 
135 per minute.” 


Of course, points out the New York Herald 
Tribune, editorially: 


“Years must pass, no doubt, before the auto- 
gyro, or flying machines similarly designed, can 
supplant the now familiar airplane. Possibly it never will, the 
two types, instead, developing side by side and being employed 
for different purposes, the one for speed primarily, let us say, 
and the other where the factor of safety is the main consideration. 
Still, it is hard to believe that a machine that can pause in flight 
and rise or land vertically, or nearly so, floating to earth ‘softly 
as thistledown in a gentle breeze,’ will not in time supersede for 
almost every purpose the one that must take off and land at the 
speed of an express train and 
maintain its momentum in the 
air at all costs.” 


Both from the commercial 
and military view-points, ob- 
serves the Washington Post, 
“such a machine, when per- 
fected, would be of great 
value.” Armies and . navies 
could utilize it for observation 
purposes, and commercial avi- 
ation could use it to land in 
restricted areas. In the opin- 
ion of the Washington paper, 
“‘the scientific and aeronauti- 
eal world will watch the fur- 
ther experiments of Sefior 
Cierva with increased inter- 
est.” And if they are suc- 
cessful? According to the Bal- 
timore Sun: 


““One of the chief drawbacks 
to air travel by planes now in 
use is that great open fields 
are required for starting and 
alighting. The Spaniard ap- 
pears to have demonstrated the 
practicability of theautogyroin 
making vertical landings, and 
if the machine can be further 
developed and perfected it may 
make present aviation fields 
unnecessary and obsolete. It 
should soon make landings in 
the heart of cities on the tops 
of buildings feasible.” 


tally about a central pillar mounted on the fuselage ~ 
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THE HURRICANE’S TRAGIC TOLL 


HE SEPTEMBER HURRICANE KILLED more 
people—1,500 to 2,300 estimated by Governor Martin 

and others—in the Lake Okechobee region of Southern 

Florida than anywhere else, in its terrible sweep of the West 
Indies and the mainland up to Cape Hatteras. It was ten days 
after the blast hit our Virgin Islands and Porto Rico before this 
peak of disaster became clear, through airplane scouting, field 
survey by motor and boat, 

= and radio reports from 
Ns that cut-off section of the 
¢< Florida Everglades. To 
hear, for instance, six 
days after the storm, of 
the recovery of 200 bodies 
in addition to 250 others 
HARLESTON ‘engulfed at the Pelican 
& Bay settlement and heaps 
P of them made ready for 
‘s ¥Y AS cremation as a sanitary 
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izes the horrors of the 
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contributions from Americans to meet the hurricane relief 
emergency and nearly $1,500,000 was secured in the first five 
days of the campaign. Press dispatches reported a French 
Cabinet appropriation of $4,000,000 for the Guadaloupe group 
sufferers, and a general appeal for contributions launched by the 
League of Red Cross societies of all nations. 

Meantime, the big hotels at the Palm Beaches announced 
that they would be ready for tourists again by January 1, 
progress of repairs on great estates proceeded, and resumption 
of normal conditions in business sections was predicted before 
the close of this year. Florida officials gave the press no estimate 
of property damage less than $30,000,000 in Palm Beach and 
adjoining counties. Day after day the size of the disaster round- 
about Lake Okechobee grew, as investigators and relief workers 
penetrated that area. Motor traffic halted twenty miles west of 
West Palm Beach where light boats had to be used. The original 
stroke of wind and rain had broken dikes and flooded all towns 
at the lower borders of the lake and later rains swelled streams 
pouring into the swampy basin when only one of the five canal 
outlets had not been blocked by débris or broken locks. An 
Associated Press staff writer, Tom A. Pledge, reaching South 
Bay, saw forty-one bodies lying in a field within 200 yards of the 
main part of town ‘“‘waiting until we can get enough men to pile 
them up and burn them,” according to the relief worker, all but 
156 of the town’s population of 700 being missing since the storm. 
Of Belle Glade, another typical scene, he writes: 


“Conditions beggared description. No building in the town 


remained undamaged. Only three in the business district were 


habitable. Hundreds of homeless refugees from outlying districts 
paraded up and down the street, aimlessly moving from place to 
place. Hundreds of crude, unpainted coffins cluttered the streets. 
Trucks came and went, bringing loads of coffins and then taking 
out the dead.”’ 


The American Legion, coast guard, national guard, State and 
local officials, and citizens performed heroi¢ service in cooperation 
with the Red Cross; and conferences on rehabilitation and en- 
gineering problems were promptly called. 

Rapid relief measures for Porto Rico were mentioned in the 
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THE TRAGIC SWEEP OF THE SEPTEMBER HURRICANE ranesini@? 
2 an 
Reckoning from a Red Cross minimum tally of 1,200, including story of the hurricane in ) g 
700 negroes, in the Palm Beach-Okechobee region, 400 in Porto these pages last week. z aut & 
Rico, and an estimate of 50 in our Virgin Islands group, together Military, naval, and local FA ae 
with the French Government’s revised report of 855 in Guada- efforts combined in provid- 2 rn sare 
loupe, a probable minimum death-toll of over 2,500 is already ‘ing food, medicine, and 


recorded. Other estimates run the figure 1,000 higher. Inside 
of a week the Red Cross established feeding stations for nearly 
15,000 people in the Okechobee zone, concentrated about 5,000 
refugees in three camps, and reported in Palm Beach County 
alone, 8,000 homeless entirely dependent upon relief measures 
for food, clothing, shelter, and medical service. Within ten days 
Red Cross officials found provision required for 15,000 in the 
Virgin Islands, principally on St. Croix. By that time, also, 
some fifty-two towns in Porto Rico had been reached over cleared 
roads, and representatives of approximately half of them had 
come to San Juan for relief conference, reporting 284,000 home- 
less in their territory. The same towns reported 210 dead and 
2,771 injured. Health authorities were struggling with 15,000 
eases of influenza and 5,000 other cases of malaria, ete., in Porto 


Rico. The Red Cross fixt $5,000,000 as the amount of needed 


temporary shelter as soon as streets and roads could be made 
The first train out of San Juan carried 
Fortunately 


passable again. 
lumber for rebuilding ten days after the blow. 
the loss of life appears to be smaller than feared -or early 
estimated. Property and crop damage, however, still rated as 
high as $100,000,000, is held to be most serious, because of the 
condition of Porto Rico’s finances, and the dependence of all 
classes upon the crops for wages and means of livelihood. The 
hurricane is said to have crumpled 1,000 concrete-walled one-and 
two-room rural schools, and leveled twenty of the largest school 
buildings. The New York Journal of Commerce quotes the San 
Juan Assistant Director of Agriculture on the chief crop situation 
as follows: 


‘‘Sugar-cane fields, which were especially promising in the 
middle of August, suffered heavily and the crop was probably 
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reduced by 150,000 to 200,000 short tons. Last year’s sugar crop 
was the largest on record, being officially placed at 749,000 short 
tons. All tobacco seedbeds and barns were totally destroyed 
There is still time to prepare seedbeds and plant the crop, but 
destruction of the barns will be a serious handicap to the curing 
of any tobacco produced during the 1928-29 season. Practically 
all of the remaining grapefruit and oranges were blown from the 
trees. This means that there will be a very small winter crop of 
grapefruit, which had previously been reported as promising. 
The coffee industry is in ruins with 90 per cent. of the plantations 
down. The minor crops, including rice and bananas, were 
completely destroyed.”’ 


For Porto Rico, substitute any other afflicted area, and life 
stories will read much the same as the following paragraphs from 
Associated Press dispatches: 


“The country doctors of Porto Rico are proving themselves 
the real heroes of the crisis caused by the hurricane. Second to 
them are the nurses of the island and hundreds of teachers and 
other women who have volunteered to help the scattered physi- 
cians in all sorts of emergency medical work. 

“The refugees are living where they ean, in city halls, churches 
and schools. Father Martinez’s chucch is filled with women and 
children, sick and injured. Beds have been made by putting the 
long, hard church benches face to face. From the backs of these 
are swung improvised hammocks for the infants. No one com- 
plains, and one old woman offered to share her Junch, which 
consisted of part of a baked banana.” 

Among the striking incidents of human interest told by press 
correspondents is the prompt action of St. Thomas’s citizens in 
dispatehing relief to smaller island neighbors and the heroism of 
Felicia Cartegena, girl telephone operator at Coamo, Porto Rico, 
who continued at her switchboard, giving warnings and asking aid 
until she was killed. Unusual tragedies included finding a mother 
with a child in each arm, all three cut ‘‘almost in two” by flying 
sheets of roofing at Cayey, Porto Rico, the same city where it 
‘was reported that a merchant, attempting to close his door after 
admitting a man who sought shelter, was blown through a 
window into the river and drowned. At Guayama fourteen 
persons seeking shelter were killed in a church under construc- 
tion. At the little seacoast barrio of Guardarraya the public 
school was found in ruins, but with the blackboards still in- 
tact, on which were chalked the spelling lessons of the day of 
the hurricane. In the Palm Beach area, two days after it was 
struck, the last words of a two-column news story in the New 
York Times read, significantly, ‘‘amateur wireless is depended 
on for transmission of messages out of this area.”’ And to 
amateur radio listeners in Brooklyn, New York, and Jacksonville, 
Florida, it is noted that we owe much of the information coming 
through. 

Inland points of view are indicated by two editorials. 

Shieago Evening Post observes: 


The 


“A tornado in Porto Rico is followed by one in Nebraska and 
North Dakota. On the heels of the latter comes the disastrous 
storm which cut its path of death and ruin through a section of 
Rockford. Simultaneously the eastern States reported violent 
electrical disturbances, with high winds and torrential rain. 
And now we hear of a typhoon off the Chinese coast in which 
100 lives have been lost. These things have happened within 
aperiod of three days. It seems as if the good ship earth 
had suddenly run into a storm zone as it journeys around the 
sun. Is there any common cause for this coincidence of atmos- 
pherie violence, or is it merely coincidence?” 


Pointing out that habitually ‘‘the tropical portion of the 
Atlantic is a breeding-ground for hurricanes,” the Detroit Free 
Press says: 


“Tropical storms are to Florida what earthquakes are to parts 
of California and tornadoes to sections in the Middle West. 
Their effect on real-estate values is less than it would be if there 
were not plenty of people willing to tempt fate by crossing their 
paths. As long as man sets up roofs for hurricanes to send hur- 
tling through the air there will be a reason for the American Red 
Cross—and also a reason for the public to meet its appeals for 
funds promptly and generously,” 
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OIL OUTPUT TO GO DOWN—PRICES UP? 


HE END OF THE OIL WAR between American and 

Dutch interests, and—of more interest to the man in 

the car—a general rise in the market costs of petroleum 
products, is seen by the Dallas News in the recent statement of 
Walter C. Teagle, President of the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, that oil executives of America and Europe believe some- 
thing should be done to curtail the production of crude pe- 
troleum throughout the world. ‘‘If the price of gasoline has 
been maintained through domestic curtailment in spite of foreign 
production, what will happen when foreign output also is greatly 
curtailed?” asks the Washington Post, a little apprehensively, 
and a writer in the New York World expects, as a result of the 
Teagle statement, that the next move in the oil world will be 
“the concerted action of the largest companies to curtail produc- 
tion throughout the world for the purpose of stabilizing prices.” 
According to the Standard Oil executive, it was agreed at a recent 
conference in Scotland between. representatives of the Royal 
Dutch Shell, Standard Oil Company of Indiana, Gulf Oil Cor- 


poration, the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, and his own concern 


that uneconomic production cf crude oil the world over was pro- 
gressively injurious to the entire petroleum industry, and in the 
end would adversely affect the consumer. They realized, how- 
ever, admits Mr. Teagle, that the curtailment of output would 
require the cooperation of the large and small producers every- 
where, and that ‘‘specifie undertakings on the part of larger 
petroleum interests to correct this situation are impracticable.” 
Nevertheless, says a New York Herald Tribune article: 


‘Tt is believed in the oil industry that there will be a conference 
soon of American producers at which measures to restrict pro- 
duction will be adopted. Mr. Teagle would not say that he 
intended to take the lead in arranging such a conference, but the 
Opinion is that he will present to such a conference assurances 
from foreign oil executives that their companies will cooperate 
in a program to restrict output not only in America, but in Ven- 
ezuela and Mexico as well.” 


Said Mr. Teagle upon his return from Europe: 


‘While our conversations revealed a unanimity of view that 
uneconomie production of crude oil the world over was progres- 
sively injurious to the entire petroleum industry, and in the end 
would adversely affect the consumer, it is manifest that specific 
undertakings on the part of larger petroleum interests to correct 
this situation are impracticable. 

“Any attempt at regulation of overproduction of crude 
would obviously require cooperation of a vastly greater number 
and diversity of interests than were represented. The one result 
was a clear understanding on the part of us all of the desirability 
of action throughout the erude production industry to regulate 
its output to conform more closely to requirements of the con- 
suming market. 

“This, or course, can only be accomplished by voluntary, but 
more or less concerted action on the part of large and small pro- 
dueers in all important fields of the world, and by the postpone- 
ment of opening new fields until the present period of overpro- 
duction is definitely past.” 


According to a writer in the New York World: 


“In the past, most oil executives have held that the natural 
functioning of economic law is the chief remedy for such a situa~ 
tion. Overproduction brings low prices. Low prices discourage 
drilling operations. Reduced drilling restricts the supply and 


puts the price up. High prices then bring renewed drilling—and 


the old eyele is complete.” 


The question that now occurs to the Washington Post is 
whether or not gasoline prices at the present moment are fair, 
and whether or not world curtailment is to be undertaken in an 
attempt to maintain what it considers excessive prices. ‘The 
corollary to control of production,” believes the Baltimore Sun, 
“will be increase in prices.” In the opinion of this paper, the 
question is: ‘‘ How can agreements to curtail production be per- 
mitted, and at the same time so safeguarded as to protect the 
public from exploitation?” 


ee 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press”) 


Tuar is to say, the Solid South is not liquid —Council Bluffs 
Nonpareil. 


For the brighter prospect of world peace America furnishes 


the Hughes.— Weston (Ore.) Leader. 


ALTHO the elephant is a tropical animal, it can’t be acclima- 
tized in the South—Arkansas Gazette. 


_ Many a Democrat is afraid that this year the G. O. P. is going 


to hit his party below the cotton belt—N orfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


ered a cure for the run in the 


without.—Boston Transcript. 


culturist, are a burden on 
- farmers—and so are meddle- 


4 


Democrat. 


- students of the farm problem. 


Pouitics also makes strange 


—Detroit News. 


Mosr of the whispering 
campaign is carried on in a 
stage whisper, however.— 
Dallas News. 


Evurore counts too much 
on being Yank-ed out of 
economic difficulties —W all 
Street Journal. 


Ir the farmer had as many 
eustomers as he has friends all 
his troubles would be ended. 
—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


Girts have at least discov- 


stocking. They are going 


MiIppDLE-MEN, asserts agri- 


men and muddle-men.— Wail 
Street Journal. 


Tue Prince of Wales drove 
a golf ball from the top of the 
Great Pyramid. An English- 
man just will have his tee. 
—New York Evening Post. 


Ir war is not an instrument 
of national policy, let’s not 
spend a billion on its ap- 
paratus—and cut down the 
taxes again. —/St. Lowis Globe- 


Anp there will be a lot less 
crime in the world when the 


average workman’s annual 


income equals the cost of a Chicago gangster’s funeral.—San 
Diego Union. 

ConreMPoraRy says ‘“‘Mr. Hoover discussed at length etaou 
shrdshrdshrdlu.”” Evidently the matter discussed was political 
pi—Arkansas Gazette. 


No doubt the fact is being driven home in certain quarters 
that all Work and no pay will not elect the Republican ticket. 
—Weston (Ore.) Leader. 


A mourperR farm has been discovered in California, and the 
next thing you know those murder farmers will be demanding 
relief —Indianapolis News. 


Unirep STares pays an annual crime bill of $10,000,000,000, 
says U. S. Attorney Tuttle, but the criminals act as tho we were 
millions in arrears.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Enauanp is developing an appetite for ice-cream and all 
Europe has taken to chewing gum. So has America set the pace 
in making the world happier for democracy.— Boston Transcripl. 


We sometimes fear that the movement for absolute truth in 
advertising has not yet embraced the political managers, who 
say, for instance: Small contributions received just as gladly 
as large ones.—Ohio State Journal. 


Y'"DOVBLE 
. CROSSING’ >> 


THE EDITOR WHO TRIED TO RUN AN 
INDEPENDENT, NONPARTIZAN PAPER 


—+Darling in the New York Herald Tribune. 


Marrrace promotes thrift, says a financier. Hxacts it, he 


means.—Dallas News. 


Naruratiy enough, the infant industries want to milk the 
public.—Cottage Grove (Ore.) Sentinel. 


Tuer man who said that oil and water won’t mix never bought 
any oil stock.—American Lumberman (Chicago). 


Per- 


“Woman, 101, has never seen automobile.’”’—Head-line. 
haps that’s the reason she is 101.—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


FRom now on to Thanks- 
giving the skin they love to 
touch is the pig-skin.— Dallas 
News. 


Arprats to the Indian 
with a vote may convince 
ras him that he is the noble red 

» 4 DKNEW 


man, after all—Boston Tran- 
ALL script. 
THE 

TIME: Many birds, reports orni- 
oe sega thologist, fly across Atlantic, 
h : Repke including, of course, Scotch 
CANCEL MY ON ‘‘swallows.’’ — Wall Street 

he d Journal. 


SUBSCRIPTION 


To Your 
BIASED ‘ 


DEMOCRATIC , 


Ir would seem that the 
undertakers who provide 
those $15,000 funerals are 
Chicago’s real bier barons. 
—Arkansas Gazette. 


oso: 
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Firreen lifeguards at New 
York City beaches it was 
found could not swim a 
stroke. <A case of ‘‘wade and 
found wanting.’’ — Chicago 
Daily News. 


Crime flourishes in Chi- 
cago because everybody ex- 
cept the criminals is so 
absorbedly interested in 
something else. — St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 


Says Edward Schill of Kast 
Orange, “If you teach a boy 
to blow a saxophone, he'll 
never blow a safe.” Even 
so, it’s not a thing to decide 
hastily —The New Yorker. 


Z vf tee 
cake 4 oe) 
Ta neo 


ANOTHER reason why us 
militant Democrats are so 
rough on each other is that we’ve plum run out of Republicans 
down this way.—Dallas News. 


‘ 


Bitiy Sunpay declares that a Wet voter is a ‘‘carbuncle on 
the neck of progress.”’ This will make the Wets boil—New 
York Evening Post. 


ENGINEER predicts a fool-proof plane in another five years. 
However, the whole history of mechanics is that nothing is fool- 
proof as long as there’s a fool Arkansas Gazette. 


Tut longest word in the English language, says an authority 
on the subject, contains twenty-eight letters. In Welsh, how- 
ever, it is regarded as a mere grunt.—Detroit News. 


A man has been arrested in Italy for making counterfeit 
American razor blades, which, we assume, are just as hard to 
get rid of as the genuine ones.— New York Evening Post. 


Now that a radio-television play has been broadcast success- 
fully, we must find a shorter and ugher word for the thing. 
Perhaps a ravie; or, worse still, a moodio.—The New Yorker. 


Ir we understand it aright, when the millennium arrives, you 
can go ahead and do to the road hog the things you’d give your 
right eye to do now and it won’t be against the law.— Macon 
Telegraph. 


FO REe-GN 


COMMENT 


BRITISH LABOR AT LAST ADOPTS AMERICAN EFFICIENCY — 


WORD THAT APPEARS PROMINENTLY in reports 
mN of the recent British Trade Union Congress at Swansea 
is hailed as marking the opening of a new stage in indus- 
trial development. It is ‘‘rationalization,’’ and it has to do 
with the policy of class collaboration adopted by an enormous 
majority of delegates, despite the violent opposition of the so- 
called ‘‘Red minority of Labor,’ led by Mr, A. J. Cook and the 
“Cookites,’’ who declined to have any- 
thing to do with the Couneil’s plan 
for industrial cooperation with capi- 
tal on the ground, we are told, that it 
was inspired by Liberal ideas. At last 
British labor seems to be abandon- 
ing its attitude of hostility to its 
‘employers, and to be admitting that 
cooperation, efficiency, and other 
raeans of speeding up production 
may, after all, be good policy. The 
vote of the Congress gave authority 
to its General Council to proceed with 
diseussions with the group of employers 
headed by Sir Alfred Mond, now \Lord 
Melchett, on all questions of industrial 
relationship, and to take steps to join 
with this group in setting up a per- 
manent machinery of cooperation. 

In what is described as one of the 
most important debates in the history 
of the British labor movement, the 
tendency known as rationalization 
was freely discust, and turned out to 
be very much what Americans have 
long known and practised under the 
name of ‘‘efficiency.”’ From an Amer- 
ican point of view the methods contemplated are neither so 
startling nor so novel as they seem to be in the eyes of En- 
glish commentators. But Great Britain, which is still in the 
slough of industrial depression and has tried to reduce its army 
of 1,800,000 unemployed by ‘‘transferring’’ some of them from 
one industry to another and by sending others to Canada, sees 
real significance in the new plans. A London Labor journal, 
The Daily Herald, goes so far as to say: ‘‘This country and the 
world are in the throes of a transformation as far-reaching as 
that which, a century and a half ago, led to the establishment 
of the factory system and large-scale production. An essential 
feature of this new phase is this so-called ‘rationalization.’”’ 

We turn for a definition of the word to The New Leader, the 
weekly organ of the Independent Labor Party, in which Mr. 
H. N. Brailsford declares that ‘‘rationalization means the econ- 
omy of labor, sometimes by the closing down of uneconomic 
plants, sometimes by the adoption of labor-saving machinery, 
often by both methods at once,’ and he proceeds: 

“Rationalization, in the modern post-war sense of the word, 
is a process which is only beginning in this country, and as yet 
(because a deprest trade has difficulty in raising fresh capital 
for amalgamations or new plant) it is proceeding very slowly. 
It has not yet begun in the textile trades, and one does not know 
whether the attempt to form a cotton trust will succeed. It 
makes perceptible progress in the iron and steel trades and in 
engineering, tho they are still characterized, on the whole, by 
the survival of uneconomical small concerns with obsolete plant, 
and by lack of specialization, Only the new industries (elec- 


“THIS FOR REMEMBRANCE” 


Low, a famous British cartoonist, presents a Liberal 

view of the treatment given the Labor minority 

opposition by the Trade Union Congress in the 
project for industrial cooperation with capital. 


—The Daily News (London). 


trical engineering, motor-cars, chemicals, and artificial silk) show 
the process in an advanced stage.” 


That the process thus begun is bound to continue, is admitted 
not only by Mr. Brailsford and The Daily Herald, but by ob- | 
servers of every political hue; and, such being the ease, it is held 
to be greatly to the advantage of wage-workers that trade- 
unionists should take part, with employers, in making the new 
arrangements. “It is only through 
such discussions as Lord Melchett’s 
Conference can provide now and the | 
National Industrial Council hereafter,” | 
observes the London Daily Chronicle, — 
“that the unions can hope to guide 
the applications of the new principle — 
of rationalization in their members’ — 
interests. But the gain is also a 
national one, since industrial peace 
has become a vital national concern.” 
The Manchester Guardian says: 


“The ‘Mond’ conferences are a 
sign that a group of intelligent em- 
ployers accept trade-unionism as an 
essential part of the organization of 
industry and are ready to discuss in 
full the part which trade-unions should 
play in reorganized industry. Now 
‘rationalization’ is inevitable, not in 
order to save what is loosely described 
as ‘capitalism,’ but to save British in- 
dustry itself. Moreover, rationaliza- 
tion is not really opposed to Labor 
aspirations; it is, in fact, a stage in 
an evolution long foreseen by Social- 
ists and one which facilitates the 
transformation of great trusts into re- 
sponsible corporations working in ac- 
cordance with conditions imposed by the State.” 


Mr. Brailsford has much to say of the dangers to labor in- 
volved in rationalization. He finds its whole meaning in 
the fact that ‘‘the output of each worker is increased,’”’ and he 
warns that a continued expansion of output in any industry 
might lead to an actual decline in the number of workers 
employed. There is consolation for him, however, in the thought 
that the great increase in the pace of rationalization in the 
United States during the last decade has led to high wages and 
to mass consumption, as well as to mass production. But eco- 
nomic conditions in America are entirely different from those in 
England. If British labor is to be really benefited by the new 
principle, Mr. Brailsford argues, it must be through enhanced 
capacity to buy. This enhancement, he thinks, may be achieved 
in part by such expedients as a scheme of family allowances 
based on direct taxation, but in the long run, he says, ‘‘the State 
must step in to set wage standards, and to hasten the reorganiza- 
tion of industries which cannot reach them. Unless we eall in 
the State, and arm it, through the nationalization of the key 
services, with the ability to control this new development, the 
prospect that confronts us is the domination of monopolist 
eapital over a working-class which will have lost the power 
to fight.” 

The London Times does not venture to guess the final outeome 
of what it ealls “‘this reciprocity in industry,” but sees great 
possibilities in the movement. 


a 
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CHILE AND PERU RECONCILED 


DEFINITE SETTLEMENT of the long and bitter 
quarrel over the Taena and Arica provinces has been 
promoted, many hope, by the recent resumption of 


me : : : 

diplomatic relations between Peru and Chile. Others fear that 
the end of the dispute is still far off. At least, as all would 
agree, an important advance in South American comity has been 


PRESIDENT OF PERU 


Agusto B. Leguia, who hoisted 
Chile’s flag to show his friendship. 


made. In Lima, Peru, 
the Chilean flag has been 
hoisted on government 
buildings in honor of 
Chile’s national holiday, 
celebrating the 118th an- 
niversary of her indepen- 
dencefrom Spain. All sec- 
tions of the Peruvian press 
have published — special 
Chilean editions. Chilean 
newspapers have _ re- 
sponded with appropriate 
cordiality. ‘‘ American na- 
tions,’ Hl Mercurio, of 
Santiago, notes, ‘‘are ob- 
serving Chile and Peru 
closely. Their old con- 
troversy concerns them 
alone, but its importance, 
its possible effects and its 
difficulties of settlement 
involve a topic common 
to all American nations.” 

The South American 
press give chief credit for 
bringing about the new 
rapprochement to Secre- 
tary of State Kellogg, but 


‘the United States Ambassador to Peru, Mr. Alexander P. 
Moore, is also said to have exerted considerable influence. 
The story of how the breach was healed was told in our 
issue of July 28. larlier efforts had never seemed able to 


get anywhere. 


The change for the better has come, we are 


told, since President Carlos Ibajiez took office, and con- 


versations were begun through 
the embassies of the two 
countries in Washington. 
Invited by the Department 
of State to resume diplomatic 
relations in order to end the 
impasse, both Chile and Peru 
accepted eagerly. Chile there- 
upon selected as its am- 
bassador to Peru Emiliano 
Figueroa-Larrain, former Presi- 
dent of the Republic and a 
man of brilliant achievements 
in the diplomatic field as Minis- 
ter to Spain and as Am- 
bassador to Argentina in 1910. 
His appointment was greeted 
with enthusiasm, not only in 
his native land, but also 
throughout South America. 
Peru reciprocated, a few weeks 
later, by appointing Cesar A. 
Elguera, former Minister to 
Brazil, and the event led to 


A CHILEAN POINT OF VIEW 


PRESIDENT LecuiA, or Peru, ADDRESSING CHILE: “I am old enough 
to be trusted by a lady. Please believe that I act now in good faith.” 


wide-spread comment in both countries. 
“new day”’ full of promise: 


El Mercurio hails a 


“The American suggestion to Chile and Peru to try a direct 
settlement of the problem. in order to promote the future well- 
being of the two countries has found a hearty welcome in Chile, 
and we do not doubt it will be received in the same spirit also in 


Peru. 
tries, it is undoubtedly 
gratifying to our peoples 
to see that the entire Amer- 
ican continent is inter- 
ested in the resumption 
of diplomatic relations. 

“*W eindeed believe that 
the only way out of the 
tangle is to reestablish 
mutual good-will and open 
a new era in which Peru 
and Chile can increase 
their mutual bonds of 
interests and friendship. 
The first step to this effect 
is the resumption of diplo- 
matie relations which 
herald a new day full of 
promise.” 


La Union, of Valparaiso, 
is no less optimisti¢ in re- 
gard to the future pos- 
sibilities of the rapproche- 
ment between the two 
countries, and gives full 
eredit to President Ibafiez 
and his Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs Gallardo 


for the restoration of 
friendly relations with 
Peru. This paper looks 


forward to ‘‘increasing 


Tho the problem belongs exclusively to our two coun- 


PRESIDENT OF CHILE 


Carlos Ibafiez, who won great ac- 
claim by his friendly gesture to Peru. 


economic interchange” as a factor that will work toward closer 


relationship. 


La Nacion, of Santiago, refers to the votes of thanks given to 
the Government by countless non-political organizations as a 
proof that the people of Chile are pacifists at heart, and pre- 
dicts that a pacific ending of the Tacna-Arica dispute, which 


—Sucesos (Santiago) 


———- —— - —— 


has been hanging over Chile 
for forty-seven years, will bring 
great credit to President 
Ibafiez. 

Turning to Peru, we read in 
El Comercio, of Lima, an ac- 
count of a speech delivered in 
the Chamber of Deputies by 
Representative Carlos Val- 
verde, of the Commission of 
Foreign Relations, which is 
said to have voiced the opinion 
of his Government. Mr. Val- 
verde is quoted: 


‘“Peru gives a new proof of 
its pacific policies in accepting 
the suggestion advanced by 
the arbitrator, tho it is thor- 
oughly convinced, as is the 
arbitrator, that this step does 
not affect our rights. Peru 
hopes that Chile will reciprocate 
with the same sincerity and 
lofty purposes, in order to 
reach a solution harmonious as 
well as just. 

“We trust that Chile will 
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not hold on to her past mistakes. Times have changed. An 
irresistible current of harmony sweeps over the Americas, and 
nobody can oppose it without falling into an abyss. We have 
faith in the solution of the conflict because we know that our 
rights will be well defended by our Government. 

‘“‘Let us, then, welcome the resumption of relations and wel- 
come also the Ambassador of Chile if he brings with him, as the 
American continent and ourselves hope, peace and justice. The 
hour of continental justice and harmony is approaching, and 
our duty is to cooperate to this end.”’ 


The Peruvian Congress approved unanimously the creation 
of an embassy in Chile, and voted at once the necessary credits. 
In this connection La Prensa, of Lima, speaks of ‘‘great hopes” 
and ‘“‘momentous negotiations.” La Crénica, also of Lima, 
makes the comment: ‘‘Let us honestly and frankly applaud the 
steps taken by both Governments. They represent the only 
method of reaching a prompt and just solution of the age-long 
quarrel.”’ 

In the neighboring country of Brazil, O Jornal, of Rio de 
Janeiro, declares that ‘‘the one really troublesome international 
problem existing in America is now in a fair way to a definite 
solution’”’; and it continues: ‘‘While the failure of the plebiscite 
and subsequent events led us to despair of the possibility of 
reaching a ground of understanding, we see now with pleasure 
mixed with pride that Peru and Chile are eager to give the world 
an example, and, by the elimination of their old grudge, to show 
the old continent how international peace can be achieved with- 
out treaties or secret pacts.” 


TO MAKE THE SAHARA DESERT BLOSSOM 


N ENGINEERING SCHEME which, for boldness of 
A conception, rivals Ferdinand de Lesseps’s achievement 
in making the Suez Canal, is now under the consideration 
of the French Government. Mr. Albert Tardieu, Minister of 
Public Works, Mr. Painlevé, Minister of War, Mr. Briand, 
Foreign Minister, and Mr. Jules Cambon, are all said to have 
exprest themselves favorably on the subject; while Mussolini 
has referred to the project as ‘‘a Roman idea,’’ and has asked to 
be kept informed of its progress. The originator of the scheme 
is an American, Mr. Dwight Braman, of Boston, who was re- 
sponsible for great irrigation works in California at the end of the 
last century. He proposes to redeem for cultivation an area of 
some 10,000 square miles in the Sahara Desert by letting in the 
waters of the Mediterranean Sea through long canals, and by 
damming the rivers that now flow south from the Atlas Mountains. 
The new inland sea, stretching from Biskra to the eastern coast 
of Tunis, would, it is expected, promote rainfalls and serve as 
a ready means of transport for the fertile lands to be opened up 
on its borders; and the building of dikestin the hills would enable 
trees to be planted where no vegetation has grown for 2,000 
years. In short, as the London Morning Post expresses it, the 
anticipation is that ‘‘a barren and uninhabitable region would be 
converted into a land flowing with milk and honey, sheep and 
oxen, and inhabited by a prosperous population.”” The Morning 
Post continues: 


“The prospect of supplying Hurope with a new granary is 
certainly anfattractive one; and it is not surprizing to hear that 
such a scheme put forward by so serious and responsible an under- 
taker should be under the consideration of the French Govern- 
ment. Algeria, Tunis, and Morocco would all be affected im- 
mediately, and apparently to their great economic benefit; but 
those who accepted responsibility for such an experiment would 
be bound to satisfy themselves that all the consequences had 
been measured. So audacious an interference with physiography 
might well raise misgivings in timid minds. Does not the 
Prophet: Amos declare that who ‘calleth for the waters of the 
sea, and poureth them out upon the face of the earth, the Lord 
is Hisname?’ And it is impossible not to reflect that it might be 
easier to do this thing than to undo it. On the other hand, some 


of man’s greatest triumphs have been in the direction of modify-_ 
ing his environment to his needs and of reclaiming waste spaces" 
to his use. | 
“Nor is it in the tradition of the French any more than 
of the British or the American genius, to shrink from great 
engineering enterprises. But what would be the effect, not only | 
on North Africa, but on Southern Europe? Neither the engi- 
neers, nor the physiographers, nor the economists can answer that | 
question confidently.” | 


THE WORLD’S PLAGUE OF NOISE 


TA TIME WHEN THE BOLDEST American criminals 
A are known as ‘‘racketeers’’—men, that is, who even in 
the midst of the general hubbub manage to make a racket 
—there is more than usual significance in a campaign being 
waged, in England and other countries, against what one indig- 
nant commentator calls the most ‘malignant plague” that 
civilization has ever confronted. ‘‘The noise question,’ says 
Prof. Henry J. Spooner, of the London Polytechnic School of 
Engineering, in the Nineteenth Century, “is a world problem, 
and a very comprehensive one at that, involving interrelated 
factors of a wide range and great importance—factors that, 
strangely enough, have hitherto received little or no attention 
from the authorities responsible for the health of the community.” 
Professor Spooner goes on to call attention to the fact that a 
resolution was unanimously passed at the annual meeting of the 
British Medical Association at Cardiff, last July, about the 
effect of noise on public health. A few days later, the Home 
Secretary, in reply to a question by Sir Robert Thomas, M. P., | 
relating to street noises, promised to discuss with the Ministers 
of Health and Transport whether anything could be done. 
Further, Professor Spooner is informed that the Society of 
Medieal Officers of Health in England has forwarded a sugges- 
tion to the Medical Research Council that ‘‘the effect of extrane- 
ous noises on health”’ is a suitable subject for early investigation 
and research. And, best of all, he has reasons for believing tha? 
an appeal will soon be made to the Medical Organization of the 
League of Nations to consider the abatement of preventable 
noise in the cause of humanity. 

The assumption that traffic and industrial noises ean not be 
abated is vigorously disputed by Professor Spooner. ‘‘This 
common fallacy,’’ he says, ‘“‘can not be too emphatically de- 
nounced, as such statements display a lamentable amount of 
ignorance as to the pathological powers of the modern engineer. 
The regrettable fact is that engineers have very rarely been called 
upon to design machinery of any kind from the standpoint of 
noise; and doubtless future generations will look upon these 
times as being barbaric—an age of folly vulgarized by an absence 
of quietude and repose, and notorious for uncontrolled devastat- 
ing din that tortured the thinkers, deprived countless invalids 
and workers of recuperative sleep, impoverished owners of traffic 
route properties, increased the overhead costs in modern business, 
and shortened the lives of countless sufferers.’’ In this connection 
Professor Spooner explains that his deep and lasting interest in 
the prevention, elimination or reduction of unnecessary noise 
was first aroused by some very pathetic cases of nervous break- 
down that came under his notice while he was professionally 
engaged on industrial noise problems many years ago. He 
continues: 


‘““Had I not witnessed day by day and month by month the 
almost paralyzing effects of intermittent nerve-shattering noise 
on men who were physically strong, I could not have believed it 
possible. Since then I never pass a hospital or nursing home 
situated in a busy thoroughfare without a feeling of pity for the 
poor sufferers within, whose very lives may be dependent on the 
recuperative powers of undisturbed sleep. If ‘the advance of 
civilization means but the enhanced capacity of the human race 
for suffering,’ that capacity of the ordinary citizen is being se- 
verely taxed daily by the effects of noise and vibrations in travel- 
ing to and from his work-place. Too often also when engaged 
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if 

on his daily work, and in the shelter of his home, he is distrest 
and tortured by the penetrating din from the streets outside. 
‘This aspect of the noise question is very extensive and im- 
portant, calling for serious attention in a constructive spirit, for 
‘what man has caused man ean cure.’”’ 


- The urgent need in dealing with this problem, according to 
the author of a special article in the London Times, ‘“‘is for the 
evolution of ways and means which will coordinate the ever 
increasing use of the roads with more efficient safeguards against 
existing traffic dangers, a partial recovery, at least, of the 
‘peace of the countryside, and a reduction, which should shade 
down to a vanishing point during the normal hours of sleep, of 
the raucous cacophony which assaults those who live near busy 
thoroughfares.” The Times editorially makes the comment: 


**TIn no previous age has the din been so hideous and so uni- 
versal as it is to-day. Since the war the noises that torture and 
shatter the nerves and sap the health of the community have 
grown more intolerable every year, pari passu with the steady 
increase in the speed which, improperly used, kills and maims 

the body. For it is to the passion for hurry that 
nine-tenths of the mischief is due. The modern 
Frankensteins who have evolved and developed the 
internal-combustion engine have created a monster 
which, tho an invaluable servant when under effec- 
tive control, may prove in careless or incapable 
hands a tyrannous and destructive Robot. .. . 
“Foremost among the offenders are the great 
‘mass of heavier types of commercial vehicles, 
whether motor-driven or rot—traction-engines, 
trailers, tram-cars, omnibuses, motor-coaches, 
lorries, and drays—which roar and elang and throb 
and thunder along the streets and roads, and 
even the narrow lanes of the whole country, 
shaking the houses by the wayside to their foun- 
dations as they go, and in many cases adding to 
the chorus of discordant noises due to their bulk 
and weight and their too, too solid tires a wholly 
unnecessary obbligato of the groaning and rattle 
of loose gears, loose parts, loose chains, and loosely 
packed freights, to say nothing of the maddening 
erunts and hoots of their horns, the sound of 
which not even the hoarse whir of the pneumatic 
‘drill can drown. With vehicles of this type, run- 
ning in urban districts, the problem is in fact almost 
wholly concerned with the nuisance caused by the 
noise and vibration which they set up; in the 
‘more crowded streets, thanks to the watchful eye 
of the police, the instinct of self-preservation, and 
the skill and experience of most of their drivers, 
instances of reckless and dangerous driving are on 
the whole comparatively rare. It is different with 
the motor-vehicles, light or heavy, private or commercial, which 
tour the countryside. Here, outside the towns, in cases without 
number the lust for speed, aggravated by the temptatidn of 
the more open roads, leads to a constant disregard for the nerves 
and lives of other people that is fast becoming a criminal 
habit. In the mad desire to hurry from one place to another 
furious drivers and riders of cars, lorries, motor-coaches, and 
motor-cycles dash round corners and across highways and by- 
ways, cut into moving lines of traffic at blind bends or on in- 
clines, and generally break all the obvious rules of safety first, 
without a thought for the waste of human life.” 


Among those who have written letters of protest against the 
“pylazue of noise” to The Times are Lord Cecil, Professor Spooner, 
Prof. William Bone, Selwyn Image, Lord Riddell, and Harold 
Begbie. In the opinion of Dr. Spooner and of several other cor- 
respondents, it is only by an Act of Parliament, carefully thought 
out and adequately discust, that the nuisance can be abated. 
‘At present, however, this is a view which does not seem to 
commend itself to the powers that be, and The Times thinks that 
a better and quicker means of relief lies ready to hand in the 
draft of the Road Transport bill prepared by the Ministry at the 
beginning of last year. ‘‘It would serve as a basis for the legis- 
lation that is needed,” The Times declares, ‘‘and if amended 
and amplified would go a long way to bring about the end which, 
for the welfare of the whole community, is generally demanded.” 


FROCK-COATS IN AFGHANISTAN 


WEEPING CHANGES IN THE COURT and social life 
of Afghanistan, as a result of King Amanullah’s recent 
visit to Europe, are hailed by the press of many countries 

as a new illustration of that ‘“‘Westernization” of the Orient 
which is so striking a sign of the times. From a brief dispatch 
from Kabul, the old capital of the country, to the Allahabad 
Pioneer, it appears that these innovations have been even more 
drastic than was at first reported The King, we learn, has not 
only provided himself with a triennial parliament, but insisted, 
when it convened recently in Paghman, the new capital, on, its 
members, the tribal headmen, appearing in suitable parliamen- 
tary costumes. At the gates, says The Pioneer, these deputies 
had to exchange their turbans, flowing robes and broad sashes for 
frock coats, top hats and trousers, thoughtfully supplied by 
“mass production,” at the royal order. The legislators were even 
instructed to relieve themselves of their beards and whiskers. 
Meanwhile the ladies of their families, under the Queen’s example, 
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THE DEMON ORCHESTRA 


Dedicated to any scheme to restrain our present nerve-shattering din. 


—The Daily Chronicle (London). 


are discarding veils, and some of them drive their own motor- 
ears. By another decree only visitors wearing European dress 
henceforth are to be admitted to the public gardens and theaters 
of Kabul and Paghman. When inside they must no longer sit 
eross-legged on the ground, but on the benches and chairs pro- 
vided. 

Afghanistan, the London Daily Mail exclaims, ‘‘is clearly 
hustling.’’ The same paper continues: 


‘“Not, however, more so than some other Mohammedan States. 
Turkey is at present in the throes of learning the alphabet and 
Kemal Pasha has decreed that the Latin characters shall be used 
instead of the beautiful, time-honored, but obsolete and incon- 
venient Arabic seript;and the Dictator brightens up aCabinetmeet- 
ing by himself giving Ministers a few lessons with a blackboard. 

‘*Porsia is moving too. His Majesty Shah Riza Khan has sent 
to Europe on a special mission his Court Chamberlain, a highly 
accomplished gentleman, who spzaks several European languages, 
travels by airplane, and astonishes Downing Street and the 
Quai d’Orsay by his knowledge of international polities. . . . 

“Tt seems that the East is going to adopt all our mechanical 
devices and most of our fashions and customs, political and other. 
It will change its outward form mightily in the next few years. 
Will there be a corresponding change in its spiritual outlook? 
Is the soul of the Hast to be transformed as well as the body? 
And, if so, what will the reflex be on the civilization of our own 
Western world?”’ 


SCIENCE ~ AND~ INVENTION 


EFFECT OF FOOD ON THE TEETH 


favored by improper diet; and food also is given credit 

for their defective development, especially in childhood. 
That both these beliefs rest on sound scientific foundation ap- 
pears from the results of experiments cited by Nature (London). 
Deficiency of lime and of certain vitamins would seem to be the 
determining factors in the production of defective and easily 
Says the writer: 


D= OF THE TEETH is popularly believed to be 


decaying teeth. 


“There appear to be three ways in which diet can affect the 
teeth: food lodged in their crevices may undergo changes which 
lead to alterations in the enamel and other structures; the diet 
may alter the composition of the saliva and thereby affect the 
teeth indirectly, or it may alter the structure directly, in a com- 
parable manner to its effect upon other tissues of the body. In 
the first two cases the agent attacks them, from their outer sur- 
face; in the last, the changes depend upon an alteration in the 
composition of the blood and lymph. 

‘“There is probably general agreement that caries [decay] is 
initiated by the fermentation of carbohydrate food stagnating 
between the cusps of the molar teeth, between the teeth them- 
selves, and round their necks. According to J. Sim Wallace, 
diet cleanses the teeth mechanically, by initiating the secretion 
of ptyalin and by controlling the bacterial flora which digests 
remnants of food remaining between them. Efficient mastica- 
tion is necessary both for keeping them clean and for ensuring 
‘their proper development, together with that of the jaws. In- 
‘efficient mastication, leaving stagnating mucus on and around 
the teeth, encourages the development of tartar. On the other 
‘hand, the consumption of soft, sticky carbohydrate food leads 
to the production of acid, and this attacks the enamel, Thus 
starchy or sugary foods favor decay, while the more fibrous 
foods, such as fruits or raw vegetables, and fish and meats, tend 
to cleanse the teeth. Little is known about the possibility of 
altering the composition of the saliva by changes in the diet. 
_ ‘Tn general, it may be said that the proper development of 
the teeth usually shows a close relationship to that of the bony 
skeleton. In producing imperfect calcification and structure of 
the teeth, deficient intake of calcium or phosphorus, or an im- 
proper ratio between these two elements in the diet, has most 
often been associated with a deficiency of vitamin D also. J. A. 
Marshall, however, found that pups exposed to sunlight and kept 
_ ona diet containing an adequate amount of vitamins, but with 
.. improper quantities of calcium and phosphorus, developed gross 
' changes in their teeth. 

‘“Probably the most important factor in producing alterations 
in the teeth is a shortage of vitamin D, with or without accom- 
panying defects in the diet. Grieves found that caries was worse 
in rats when the diet was deficient in fat-soluble vitamin as well 
as calcium than when it was deficient in calcium alone. In pup- 
pies, May Mellanby has shown that the most important varia- 
bles affecting the formation of the teeth are variations in the 
amount and type of cereal in the food, in the amount of fat- 
soluble vitamin present, and in the degree of exposure of the 
animals to ultra-violet light. The less vitamin and the more 
cereal present in the diet, the worse was the structure of the 
teeth. It seems possible that the influence of carbohydrates 
upon dental caries is not only due to their fermentation in the 
mouth, but also to their effect, in association with the fat-soluble 
vitamin, and after their digestion and absorption, upon the 
structure of the teeth.” 


How far are these results applicable to human beings? The 
writer says it is possible that defective structure is due to de- 
ficiencies in the diet, but that this is unproven. Where it has 
been possible to control the diet, a definite relationship between 
it and the spread of decay has been observed. About thirty 
children in an institution were divided into three groups, and 


each group given a carefully selected diet. The results were: 


“One of the diets was the ordinary hospital diet; on this the 
average number of teeth per child in which caries had spread was 


2.9: on a diet containing less milk and no butter, but more oat 
meal, the spread of caries was represented by 5.1; while on : 
diet containing more milk and no oatmeal, the figure was 1.4 
only. Thus there appears to be a close relationship between th 
diet and the spread of dental caries in human beings. 

‘‘More recently, May Mellanby has published some work o1 
the structure of human teeth, the results of which suggest tha 
diet plays an important part in producing defects of structure 
More than 1,000 deciduous and more than 250 permanent teet! 
were examined. Of the deciduous teeth, 14 per cent. were founc 
to be perfectly calcified, 21 per cent. were slightly, and 63 pe 
cent. definitely, hypoplastic. The incisors were the best calci 
fied, 49 per cent. being normal: 8 per cent. of the canines, 7 pe: 
cent. of the first molars, and only 1 per cent. of the second molar: 
could be so classed. Slighter defects appeared among the re 
maining incisors and canines, and the more severe degrees 0 
hypoplasia were observed in the majority of the defective molars 
The teeth obtained from private sources, as opposed to thos 
from dental clinics, were less defective in structure. Of the per. 
manent teeth examined, none was normal, and 92 per cent 
showed definite hypoplasia. 

‘“These results also indicate that there is less chance of inter. 
ference with calcification before birth than afterwards, and_that 
the more rapid the development of the tooth, the more defective 
is its structure likely to be. The defects in structure are prob 
ably to be correlated with the diet during the time the teeth are 
developing in the jaws: thus before birth, even if the mother i: 
on a deficient diet, the foetus can obtain its requirements of salts 
and vitamins by the sacrifice of the maternal stores. After 
weaning, the child has to depend entirely on its food and on it 
own stores, which are likely to be low if the mother’s diet has 
been poor. At the same time, the diet frequently contains < 
large amount of cereal products, the influence of which is exertec 
against proper calcification. 

“Tn conclusion, it may be said that diet affects the teeth as | 
affects the other tissues of the body, and that the teeth, like 
the other tissues, respond more easily to some defects in the diet 
than to others. A diet can affect the teeth locally by causing al. 
terations in their environment, the changes in the teeth ther 
starting from their oral surfaces. * 

‘Tn any ease, caries will not be initiated unless acid is presen! 
on the oral surfaces of the tooth. It may be pointed out tha’ 
it is difficult to produce caries in animals unless at the same tim: 
the conditions are such as to lead to defective structure also.”’ 


OUR NEW GEYSER—The greatest geyser now active in the 
world, and with the exception of old Excelsior Geyser, extine’ 
since 1888, the greatest geyser of all history, burst forth intc 
furious and explosive activity recently in Yellowstone Park, we 
are told by Science (New York). We read: 


“It has since been under scientifie observation, preliminary tc 
the opening up of a special road or trail to make it accessible tc 
the touring public. Superintendent Horace M. Albright, Dr 
Arthur L. Day, director of the geophysical laboratory of th« 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, and Dr. Eugene T. Allen 
of the same institution, together with a corps of photographers 
have been conducting the investigation of the new phenomenor 
from the dual point of view of public administration and scien. 
tific inquiry. The new geyser is a Titan of its kind. Its erate 
is a huge ellipse, 100 feet by 120 feet in its two diameters, anc 
8 feet deep. It erupts in great explosive outbursts, hurling water 
in all directions and reaching an average height of 60 to 75 feet 
Occasional spurts reach a height of 100 feet. It keeps this up at 
15 or 20 seconds intervals for a total of three hours or more 
and stages two of these long eruptive periods every 24 hours 
The volume of hot water it ejects is tremendous. The run-of 
pours through a four-foot gap to a depth of eight inches, at a rate 
of 120 feet per minute. When an eruption ceases the geyser 
crater is dry with the exception of a small fissure and severa 
boiling mud springs along the north edge.” 
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Courtesy of Industrial Engineering (New York) 


“A GREAT VARIETY OF QUEER-LOOKING CONTRIVANCES” 


Used to protect workers from breathing injurious dust, and all of them doing it more or less efficiently. “‘In some types of respirators, wet sponges 


are depended upon to catch the unwelcome dust particles. 
Felt and other cloths are used in still other types. 
in the white-lead and other industries.” 


_ DUST MASKS FOR WORKERS 


HESE HAVE BEEN IN USE for some time in the 

industries where injurious dust is necessarily produced. 

An improved type, devised in the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
and designed to protect the skull as well as to filter out noxious 
particles, is described by M. E. Clements in Industrial Engineer- 
ing (New York). We read: 


“The numerous industries in which workers perform their 
labor in atmospheres charged with unwholesome and poisonous 
dusts or gases will be interested in a device developed by the 
Federal Bureau of Mines, which serves all the purposes of a hat, 
and at the same time intercepts the dangerous dust particles that 
would otherwise penetrate the lungs of the wearer. When the 
device is worn by miners, it should tend to ease the blow of any 
dislodged piece of rock that might tumble down upon the head 
of the worker. 

‘*Poisonous dusts, such as those bearing lead or arsenic; some 
rock dusts, such as silica; metallic dusts, including those pro- 
duced in grinding and polishing shops; and many other dusts, 
including some organi¢ dusts, such as those in textile mills, are 
injurious when constantly breathed. Hard-rock miners, stone- 
cutters, glass-workers, potters and metal grinders are especially 
exposed to the dust hazard. Dusty atmospheres are occasion- 
ally encountered by every one, and discomfort is experienced, 
even if no special harm is suffered. ; 

‘“Any dust inhaled into the respiratory passages or lungs can 
be considered harmful, even if it is not especially dangerous, the 
Bureau of Mines investigators point out. The body has a lim- 
ited capacity for removing dust particles, but when this capacity 
is exceeded the lungs become gradually charged with the dusts. 
As much as thirteen grams of silica rock dust, numbering twenty 
million millions of particles, have been found in the lungs of miners 
who died from silicosis. Most of these particles of dust were 
about one twenty-five thousandth of an inch in diameter. Only 
a powerful microscope can make such particles visible to the 
eye. About fifty placed in line would be needed to equal the 
diameter of a human hair. When such very small particles are 
dispersed in:the air, they are carried about like smoke, and they 
settle very slowly from quiet air. 

“In the type of dust respirator devised by the Bureau of 
Mines chemists, a filter is built into a square brimless hat or 
cap, a rubber tube connecting the cap with the nose covee. As 
the wearer breathes, the inspired air passes first through the 
outer filtering material to the interior of the cap, then through 
a mica-disk check-valve in the top of the cap, then through the 
tube to the nose cap. The mica-disk check-valve prevents back 
flow of exhaled air. The cap filter is built on a wire frame which 
is lined up with fabrikoid, to prevent dusty air being drawn 
over the wearer’s scalp and hair. Canton flannel, which has 
less tendency to clog with deposited dust than most materials, 
is the chief filtering material employed. Between the linings of 
the cap is a filler about one inch thick of sterilized curled hair 
like that used by upholsterers. 

“The entire respirator weighs twenty-one or twenty-two 


Paper, made of various fibers, is the chief filtering material used in other makes. 
Fly-screen is also used. 
At the right is the improved type devised in the U. S. Bureau of Mines, and described in the article. 


Cheesecloth respirators, made at home, have been used to advantage 


ounces. The weight is balanced on the head, and is not oppres- 
sive, because the head is free to move in any direction. In 
order to avoid the discomfort caused when the face is covered, 
the part touching the face has been reduced to a minimum. 
The mouth is unecvered, so that the wearer may talk freely. 

‘“‘In the progress of its investigations the bureau found that a 
great variety of queer-looking contrivances was being employed 
for the purpose of combating unwholesome dusts. Jn some 
types of respirators, wet sponges are depended upon to catch the 
unwelcome dust particles. Paper, made of various fibers, is the 
chief filtering material used in other makes. Felt and other 
cloths are used in still other types. Fly-sereen is also used. 
Cheesecloth respirators, made at home, have been used to ad- 
vantage in the white-lead and other industries.”’ 


PHOTOGRAPHS POOR CHARACTER GUIDES 


EADING FORTUNES IN FACES is impossible for 
practical purposes, according to two psychologists who 
have conducted an experiment to determine whether 

vocational aptitude and success can be judged by careful study 
of photographs. Says Science Service’s Science News Letter 
(Washington) : 


“College graduates destined to become famous lawyers or 
surgeons carry no shining mark of success upon their youthful 
faces in photographs, at least none that an employer can rely 
upon. College boys who will never rise beyond a clerk’s desk ina 
law office are apt to look just as keen and promising at graduation 
time. 

“The psychologists, Dr. Carney Landis and L. W. Phelps, of 
Wesleyan University, selected the five most successful lawyers, 
doctors, teachers, and engineers in a big university class that 
graduated twenty-five years ago, and also the five graduates who 
have attained the least worldly success in each of these fields. 
Photographs of the forty men taken at graduation and twenty- 
five years later were shown to psychology students, who judged 
the success or failure of each and the line of work that would suit 
him best. 

‘“““Tn practically every case the observers disagreed and the 
same subject might be assigned to from ten to fifteen different 
vocations,’ the psychologists state, in reporting their investiga- 


tion to The Journal of Experimental Psychology. 


“One successful engineer was thought by ten of the twenty 
student judges to be aclergyman. Six of them thought he was a 
successful clergyman, and four decided that he was a failure at his 
chureh career. Another man, who, twenty-five years after 
graduation, holds a minor teaching post, was rated as a successful 
banker by six of the judges. 

“The popular belief that we can judge a man’s ability and 
personality from seeing his photograph is not borne out by the 
evidence, the psychologists conclude. A photograph included ina 
letter of application for a job will not enable an employer to 
gain any positive idea of an individual’s talents or his character, 
the investigation indicated.” 


FOREST FIRES KINDLED BY SMOKERS 


MOKERS HAVE BEEN RESPONSIBLE for over a third 
of all the man-caused forest fires in the national forests of 
Oregon and Washington, according to a report just issued 

by the U.S. Forest Service. With a total of 293 man-caused fires 
so far this season, 100 were started by eareless smokers. Ac- 
cording to a press bulletin just issued by the Service, every time 
a careless smoker throws a burning cigaret into the dry grass or 
needles of a forest floor he is giving the fire demon odds of one to 


nine that it won’t start a fire. We read: 


“These odds, coupled with the fact that there is smoked and 
discarded in the United States the amazing total of 171,252 
cigarets per minute, day and night, during the entire year, are 
believed to account for the large percentage of man-caused forest 
and brush fires that are started by smokers. Even if only one- 
third of the cigarets consumed throughout the country were 


Courtesy of the U. S. Forest Service 


NOT A VOLCANO 


But a forest fire in the Santa Barbara National Forest, California, snapt by an airplane camera. 


smoked out-of-doors, there would still be over 50,000 chances 
a minute of a fire, foresters point out. 

‘“To determine the fire hazard from smoking materials, P. D. 
Sale and F. M. Hoffheins, of the U. S. Bureau of Standards, 
recently made a series of tests with nine brands of cigarets and 
eleven brands of cigars. The tests were made by placing the 
lighted cigar or cigaret butts in a dry grass pad attached to 
a sereen. 

“Some tests were made in still air; others with winds of various 
velocities generated by a small electric fan. From measure- 
ments of butts found on concrete floors, pavements, and bare 
ground, it was estimated that the averages cigaret butt is about 
one and one-fourth inches long; so half-length cigarets were 
lighted and burned down to one and one-fourth inches for use in 
these tests. Cigar-lengths used in the tests ranged from the 
whole to any length sufficient for relighting and testing. 

In fifty tests each with cigars and cigarets in still air no igni- 
tion of the grass pads took place. In a wind of one to three 
miles per hour the ignitions of cigarets amounted to 41.2 per cent. ; 
in a three-to-four-mile wind 85.3 per cent.; in a four-to-five-mile 
wind, 50.8 per cent.; and in a five-to-eight-mile wind, 57.7 per 
cent. 

“In cigar tests in a one-to-three-mile wind, the ignitions were 
18.5 per cent.; in a three-to-four-mile wind, 8.1 per cent.; a 
four-to-five-mile wind, 25.4 per cent. The ignitions increased 
to 39.8 per cent. in a nine-to-twelve-mile wind, which was the 
highest in all the tests that were made. 

“Cigarets took from 19.2 to 33.5 minutes to burn their full 
iength; cigars from 2.3 to 5.17 minutes. The average time the 
cigarets took to ignite the grass was 5 to 9 minutes. The cigars 
took on the average for the various wind velocities and lengths 
all the way from 1 minute, 18 seconds to 4 minutes end 28 
seconds. 

“Foresters are seriously concerned over the smoker’s hazard.”’ 
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ANIMAL MYTHS 


COLLECTION OF THESE, suggested by questions 
received by the staff of the New York Zoological Garden, 
is given by Raymond L. Ditmars, curator of tho Depart- 

ment of Mammals and Reptiles, in an article, originally prepared 
as a radio talk, printed in Science and Invention (New York). 
Interest in animal life in this country is increasing, Mr. Ditmars 
tells us. He writes: 

“There is a developing, humane, and sympathetic interest 
that is clearly indicated by the increasing mail received at the 
Zoological Park. We have to answer every kind of a query, 
from elephants being afraid of mice, through the mazes of hoop- 
snake myths, to toads producing warts. Let us consider a few 
of these superstitions: 

“The first to be citad is that of the hoop-snake, alleged to 
take its tail in its mouth and roll down-hill—or propel itself 
along aroad. There is no serpent 
in the world that in its habits even 
indicates a basis for the story. 
When alarmed or excited, some 
snakes may thrash around, and ~ 
it is quite possible that they might 
accidentally grasp their tail in 
their mouth, but never with an 
idea of rolling away to safer re- 
gions. Nor has any snake in the 
world a sting in the tail. When 
correspondents have become in- 
sistent about the hoop-snake and 
power to sting with its tail, we 
have offered to pay a thousand 
dollars for even a young specimen 
that. would perform. Twenty- 
five years of repetition of this 
offer have produced no hoop- 
snakes. In a similar fashion we 
dispose of the enthusiastic cor- 
respondent who insists he has 
records of seventy-five-foot boa- 
constrictors in the tropics. But 
in this instance the price being of 
alleged noble size, we are willing 
to increase the offer—even offering 
a thousand dollars for a dried, 
rolled skin. 

‘‘Next in order of the snake 
myths is that of the milk-snake. Many farmers firmly believe 
there is a specific kind of snake that lurks around the barns and 
steals milk from the cows by actually milking the stock. Some 
blame the black snake for this pernicious habit. There is no 
doubt that certain snakes may warrant suspicion by their per- 
sistent lurking around barns and dairies. They are rodent-— 
destroying species, and gather near human habitations owing 
to the abundance of rats and mice around the farms. A fair-sized 
serpent, if it were to crave milk, would be limited to contain not 
more than half a pint of fluid within its stomach. As serpents 
feed, it would not repeat the meal before a week. An amount 
like this would produce no effect upon even a scrawny cow. 

“Another query we receive is about horsehairs falling into 
a well and turning into snakes. This is explained by a singularly 
slender aquatic worm, technically known as Gordius, quite active, 
sometimes over a foot long and appearing like an animated horse- 
hair. 

“A common query is about rattlesnakes committing suicide 
when cornered. There is a story to the effect that if a horse- 
hair lariat is thrown in a circle and a rattler placed inside that 
it will not cross the rope, but, striking its fangs deeply into its 
body, quickly dies from the deadly venom. All venomous 
serpents are immune to their respective poisons. In the excite- 
ment of capture they often strike this way and that, and wound 
themselves with the poisonous fangs, but there is no bad effect 
from such injuries. 

“T have tried the horse-hair lariat experiment a number of 
times and have seen rattlers calmly crawl over the rope—in 
fact have not noted that they even hesitated. This also elimi- 
nates the myth about the sleeping cowboy on the plains, seeking 
protection from prowling rattlers by sleeping within a large ring 
of his lariat. 

“We still have a few pet theories about snakes. One is that 
the mother serpent, accompanied by her litter of young, will 
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‘call’ them and quickly swallow the litter when threatened with 
danger. I have not an atom of belief in this persistently alleged 
habit. In the first place, the young serpents do not ‘accompany’ 
the mother. They are fully provided to look out for themselves 
and immediately scatter into the world, each for itself. It hap- 
pens sometimes that the mother serpent, lured from the rocks 
by a genial sun, may be incidentally surrounded by some of her 
offspring. I have seen such serpent families, but as the observer 
approaches, there is a general gliding of each member of the group 
for respective shelter—every reptile for itself. If the mother 
were to hesitate and ‘call’ her brood, the time consumed in 
getting a parade of snakelets down her throat would be fatal. 

“Tneidentally, snakes do not ‘call.’ They have no power of 
hearing, as ordinary sounds go. I have never noted affection 
among parent serpents, either wild or in captivity, and am quite 
convinced that if young serpents ever reached the parent’s 
stomach, they would be immediately smothered in the powerful 
gastric juices. 

“Equally fallacious is the idea that a serpent charms a bird. 
Observations of an apparently benumbed bird: near a serpent 
relate merely to a keenly alert, parent bird luring a snake from 
the nest. Many of us have noted an apparently wounded bird in 
the grass, dragging a wing, keeping a short distance ahead. Try 
to pick her up and observe how alert and quick she is, but she 
has accomplished her object in trailing you away from a litter 
of helpless young—as she does the snake. 

“Another supposition is to the effect that if a snake is killed 
the mate will soon appear—and if it is poisonous, will seek ven- 
geance upon the slayer. It seems a shame to explode this ro- 
mantic theory and also to shatter the strength of a perfectly 
good poem which we hear recited nowadays, concerning the 
dreaded Dukite snake. The truth of the matter is that snakes 
do not travel in pairs, and where one is killed there is every indi- 
cation that the victim has selected good ground to prowl for 
food, and other serpents may have scented prey and are covering 
the same grounds. 

““A very common belief is that toads, if handled, will produce 
warts. Thisisamyth. While there is an irritating poison in the 
skin of the toad which produces a burning pain in cuts, and an 
inflammation that may last a few hours, no warts ever result 
from handling toads. This story probably originated in the 
warty appearance of the toad’s skin. 

‘‘And now for a few fallacies regarding the larger animals. 
There is the old-time story about the elephant’s fear of a mouse. 
I have never noted any indication of this, but have, on the con- 
trary, seen mice and rats running through the hay in the ele- 
phant paddocks, and the big animals paying no attention. 

“There is a query that we get by ’phone sometimes that 
sounds weird and creepy. This relates to singing mice. . I put 
the question just as we receive it: Can a mouse sing? Many 
claim they have heard them, set a trap, caught the mouse, and it 
sang while in the trap! Here is a myth that isn’t a myth. A 
mouse can not sing voluntarily, but certain mice become afflicted 
with a curious bronchial trouble that appears to become chronie, 
yet not serious enough to weaken the animal. The trouble in 
a way is similar to asthma, as it occurs at times—and' during 
these periods the mouse wheezes, whistles, even appears to trill 
in a way that is quite musical.” 


GERM-INFESTED SHIRTS—Sanitarians have found, ac- 
cording to The Scientific American (New York), that repeated 
washing with soap and water and drying in the sun constitute 
perhaps the best method that we have for eliminating infection 
ona large scale. It says: 

‘Recently, Gladys P. Winegar, of the University of Nebraska, 
determined to find out how many bacteria accumulated on under- 
wear worn for a long period without washing. After the under- 
wear was worn one day, the average count of bacteria per square 
inch was 400,000. The germs found were those usually found 
on the skin, particularly the pus-forming organisms that are asso- 
ciated with pimples and similar skin infections. More and more 
underwear is being eliminated from the modern feminine cos- 
tume and the one-piece dress is worn with but a minimum of 
clothing beneath. This top dress is not washed or cleaned daily; 
in fact, not even weekly or monthly. Yet for the most part it is 
the garment which comes into constant contact with the skin of 
the shoulders and the upper portion of the chest. The increasing 
amount of minor infections of the skin of these regions may be 
associated with this constant contact of heavily germ-laden 
wearing apparel with the skin in the regions concerned.” 
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PRESERVING NIAGARA 


EAUTY SPOT OR POWER PLANT? The modern 
answer appears to be “‘a little of both.’”’ Use the falls 
as far as possible for power development without injuring 

them as a spectacle. 'The engineer’s old contention that beauty 
should be entirely sacrificed to utility has been abandoned, 
according to an editorial” writer 
Record (New York). 


in The Engineering News- 
Says this paper: 


“Many divergent views have been exprest on the preservation 
of Niagara Falls and the amount of water that may be diverted 
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A FOREST FIRE AT NIGHT 


for power purposes. Some of these views came to the front at 
the recent meeting of the American Society of Civil Engineers 
in Buffalo. But the most important part of the discussion there 
was the first official publication of the Special International 
Niagara Board’s interim report. The board recommended the 
immediate undertaking of certain remedial measures in order 
to divert water from the center to the flanks of the Horseshoe 
Falls and to the American Falls, but it failed to express itself 
on whether more water may be diverted for power purposes 
without harm, after the remedial measures have been taken. 
This latter question ought to be answered squarely in the board’s 
final report, since it is an inseparable part of the subject for whose 
study the board was instituted. The beauty of the Falls is at 
issue only because water is being drawn for power development, 
and because it is desirable to draw still more if it can be done 
without injuring the impressiveness of the great natural spectacle. 
The day is past when many people will agree with the view ex- 
prest by Lord Kelvin that the Falls should be laid bare to provide 
the maximum amount of power; but, on the other hand, few will 
vo to the other extreme of maintaining that the Falls should be 
left untouched even tho they may be seriously injured by erosion, 
and even tho proper engineering measures will enable great 
amounts of power to be obtained without detracting from their 
beauty. It is only the extremists on either side who do not 
realize that the waters of Niagara have two distinct values, the 
esthetic and the power value. Somewhere between the two 
extreme views lies a point at which both purposes can be served 
without undue injury to either, and one of the greatest services 
the Special International Niagara Board could render would be 
to attempt to determine where that point les.” 
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MUSIC OF THE “RAGGLE-TAGGLE GIPSIES” 


UNGARY IS THEONLY EUROPEAN NATION which 
has not, except for short intervals, separated the gipsies 
from the rest of humanity and denounced them. This 

statement is made by Konrad Bercovici in his recently published 
‘Story of the Gypsies” (Cosmopolitan Book Company). Yet the 
newspapers have of late recorded the fact that now Hungary 
is putting forth repressive 
measures to compel these 
people to cease their nomadic 
life and conform to the habits 
of the rest of the population. 
This, according to Mr. Bereo- 
vici, is one of the worst things 
that can happen to these 
liberty-loving people, who lend 
a fleeting color to the country- 
side of botheontinents. Health, 
and with it music, disappears 
from them under such con- 
ditions; and gipsy music has 
reached the highest expression 
in Hungary, according to the 
writer, of all the countries 
harboring these people without 
homes. There they have been 
welcome guests in the homes 
of peasants and the eastles of 
barons, at the inns of villages 
as well as at the festivities of 
kings and prinees. ‘‘ The splen- 
dor of a wedding was reckoned 
by the number of gipsy musi- 
cians playing at it. At the 
balls of the barons and princes, 
the most famous gipsies led 


orchestras as large as those 
Courtesy of the Cosmopolitan Book Company 


The musie took us down into the very depths of the gipsy race. 
Our own veneer of civilization cracked. We were then lifted 
out of the depths by one powerful swing, and brought to such 
heights our dizzy heads pierced the skies to float above ethereal _ 
dream gardens. Never before, and seldom since, have I been so | 
moved or shaken by anything I have heard or seen. 

‘“When the music stopt, the last chord dumping us back on to 
this world, Horace Liveright, 
always a critic, remarked: 

““Tt was beautiful, marvel- 
ous. But it was not as Liszt 
wrote it.’ 

““T repeated these words to 
the leader. He raised himself | 
to his full height, and said with 
great passion: 

“Ts it my fault that Liszt 
was not able to put down the 
music on paper as he had heard 
it played by my fathers?’” 


The gipsies of Hungary have 
held to their musical integrity, 
and made no effort to express — 
the sentiments of their neigh- 
bors for whom they played. 
We read: 


‘‘ Caring for no one but them- 
selves, appreciating no one’s 
feeling and no one’s sentiments, 
the gipsy musician has exprest 
only his own sentiments, and 
exprest them so often and with 
such force that he has sue- 
ceeded in imposing them upon 
his audiences. 

“The character of the Hun- 
garian was largely formed by 
the Tzigane musician. The 
Magyars have listened so often 
to gipsy music, it has trans- 
formed them into gipsies. 


playing to-day in the great THE GIPSIES HAVE COME TO TOWN Gipsy melodies have had an 


symphony halls of the capitals With music and dance they beguile the days, but our cold modern even greater penetrating power 
Breer arde an wihiln ahistene civilization would make mere citizens of them. than intermarriage on a large 


ing to the greatest composers 
we are hearing unaware the music of gipsies. Mr. Bereovici 
writes: 


“Liszt, Sarasate, Brahms, Schubert, and other great com- 
posers have popularized gipsy music under their own signatures. 
Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsodies are but transcriptions of gipsy 
melodies that he had heard on the Hungarian and Roumanian 
plains. 

‘Some time ago, a gipsy band was playing at the Ambassador 
Hotel in New York. I went there one night with a group of 
friends. The men played beautifully, and my guests were very 
enthusiastic. Mr. Horace Liveright, the publisher, leaned over 
and said to me: 

“*“What they play is very beautiful and very touching. But, 
to enable me to judge of their quality as players, I should like 
to hear them play something I know. Would they play Liszt’s 
““Rhapsody’’?’ 

“T called the leader, and repeated to him my friend’s wish. 
The eyes of the Tzigane gleamed with pleasure. He spoke to 
his band, five of whom were his own brothers. When the first 
chord was struck, the walls of the hall seemed to disappear. 
The ceiling was transformed into a blue sky sprinkled with silver. 


scale would have had. And 
because, in some nebulous long 
ago, the two races once were one, the gipsies have succeeded in 
awakening such of the Magyars’ dormant feelings as corre- 
sponded to their own. 

‘There is a sensible difference between the music of the Hun- 
garian gipsies and that of the Roumanian gipsies. 

“Unable to make themselves understood and appreciated 
with their own music, the Roumanian gipsies made concessions 
to the spirit of the people for whom they played, rhyming their 
own melodies to the conventional dance-figures of the Rou- 
manians, and to the pastoral spirit of their songs. The rhythmical 
movement of the music of Roumanian gipsies is totally different 
from that of Hungarian gipsy music. In Hungary, the gipsies 
have not found it necessary to adopt other rhythms; they have 
sung their own Iliads, just as the rhapsodos of Greece once sang 
poems of Homer.” 


Csermack was a gipsy violinist and composer who gained 
great fame and much wealth, but these he suddenly forsook to 
wander through villages and towns, playing at inns and street 
corners for a piece of bread and a glass of wine. His story 
continues: 


~ ‘Count Etienne Fai, a great admirer of gipsy music, who had 
_ known Csermack when the gipsy was at the height of his fame, 


told the following story: 

“*Some time ago I listened with several musicians to a mass 
ordered by Count Frangois Deszofy, who was himself a very fine 
organist. In the midst of the solemnity there appeared a man 
in rags. With burning eye and wild gesticulation, he tore the 
violin out of the hands of the orchestra leader, and, to the stupe- 
faetion of all present, played the rest of the music as if it were 
an inspiration of his own. At the end 
of the mass, when the stranger had put 
down the instrument of which he had 
possest himself, and was asked who he 
was, he answered with great pride, 
“Csermack!’”’ We threw ourselves ac 
his feet, begging him to come back 
to us. 

““Count Deszofy took him to his 
home and gave him garb more befitting 
such aman than the rags he was wear- 
ing. Far from being grateful, Csermack 
looked at us with disdain, and refused 
to play. It was only after we had got 
him half drunk -with Tokay wine that 
he again took the violin in his hands. 
Paganini bad never imprest me as much 
as Csermack did that day. The agility 
of his fingers and the perfection of his 
tone, the somber despair of his melodies 
sung more than the despair of a single 
man, more even than the despair of his 
race. It contained the despair of the 
whole world!’ 

“Yet Count Deszofy could not hold 
the violinist long. An unfortunate love- 
affair had wounded the gipsy’s heart. 
Csermack, with his violin under his arm, 
continued to beg from house to house. 
When people were hospiteble, he paid 
them with the divine tunes of his bow. 
When the hospitality of a home was 
more generous, he stopt for as long as 
they would have him, even doing menial 
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GIVE AND TAKE BETWEEN ENGLAND 
AND AMERICA 


NGLAND AND AMERICA have the misfortune of 
speaking the same language; consequently we can’t 
understand each other. 
each other too well for amity. So a distinguished English writer 
thinks, and he explains how we get on better with Frenchmen 


Or perhaps we understand 


and Italians because we never fathom the 
arrieres pensées behind their politeness, 
Mr. Sinclair Lewis has provoked this re- 
tort from Mr. Stacey Aumonier by an in- 
dietment of the English manner of treat- 
ing Americans humorously. Mr. Lewis 
gives a ‘‘straight talk” in The Evening 
Standard (London) on the subject of the 
English Babbitt, whose journalistic habit 
is that of “thrusting everything with 
which he is unfamiliar into pigeon-holes, 
and then of being funny about it.”’ 
Mr. Lewis’s “world copyright”? warn- 
ing at the end of his article forbids us 
to quote at any length, but he will 
probably permit us to cite one of the 
effusions that stirs his wrath. It is the 
imaginary conversation between certain 
English persons and an American 
tourist on an English railway train. the 
American representing not the era of 
Martin Chuzzlewit but the present of 
Thornton Wilder and James Branch 
Cabell and Ezra Pound. Here is how 
the English think we talk: 


“Say, bo, that’s some baby. Let 
him spill the beans. It’s all hunky- 
dink with me. I'll tell the world I’m 


services in the kitchen or the stable. 
But he seldom stopt longer than a few 
days, and never consented to sleep in- 
doors. Nothing in the world could make 
him return to civilized life and end his 
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THE GIPSY “CHAL”’ 


Or friend, Konrad Bercovici, who has traveled 
far and wide with gipsies and learned more 
of their secrets than any other writer. 


used to questionnaires... . J 
don’t you savvy English? ... Say, 
mister, you ain’t neglectin’ the kid’s 
education, I hope? It gives me the 


wandering.” 


“DAVY’S” RANCH—They eall ‘**Davy” in the intimacy of 
the family circle, and if we were not showing on our cover a 
scene from his Alberta ranch, where the Prince of Wales retires 
when he can to escape the restraints of his official life, we 
should never think of referring thus familiarly to the future 
King of England. Mr. Leonard M. Davis, the American 
painter, born in Winchenden, Massachusetts, has done some 
thirty different canvases from scenes on the Prince’s ranch, five 
of which the Prince purchased. Mr. Davis has been as far afield 
for his subjects as Alaska and the Canadian Rockies. The 


Montreal Daily Star thus speaks of him: 


“Mr. Davis is first and foremost a colorist. He has a remark- 
able eye for delicate nuances in morning mists, evening shadows, 
the glory of dawn and the burning splendor of the sunset. But 
it is in the skill with which he succeeds in making the beholder 
realize the spirit of the scene depicted that his work is most 
impressive. There is about these pictures a vivid atmosphere 
that proves almost magnetic. You find yourself realizing the 
landscape on canvas; you are not merely looking at a picture; 
you are feeling it, too. 

“Te the BE. P. Ranch holds a tithe of the beauties Mr. Davis 
shows on his sketches, it is small wonder the Prinee finds it a good 
place to enjoy recreation and rest. To those who have never seen 
the Canadian West, the colors may seem too vivid, too rich, too 
gorgeous, in some instances, but those who have traveled through 
the West will realize that Mr. Davis has been guilty of no exag- 
geration, but has set down the truth as he saw it. There is a feast 
of beauty in the paintings, which, incidentally, are all palet 
knife work, Mr. Davis using no brushes.”’ 


willies when a kid ain’t wise to the good 
old mother-tongue. . . 

““Vale was my college, mister, and if 
we don’t larn Hnglish thar, pure and undefiled, you can dog 
my cats. . .. You’ve slobbered a bibful, mister. Ill tell the 
world. Put it thar! England and the States will fight side by 
side in the next war, you bet.’”’ 

We are to understand that this American learned his English 
at Yale—‘‘a recent frontier institution only 225 years old—and 
in tradition, since its founders and its first dons were themselves 
English university men, quite as old as Oxford.” Mr. Lewis 
tries his hand in reprisal, asking what would be the reaction in 
his English readers were he to present a graduate of Oxford as 
saying: 

““Ow, blimy, so I ayn’t heddicated, ayn’t I? Ow, not ‘arf! 
And me as tuk honners in Hoxford and as plys cricket better than 
wot Jack ’Obbs do!’ 

“Would you regard it as uncommonly funny? Or would you 
hint that tho Lam a kind husband and an admirable motorist, as a 
humorist I was not so happily east?’ 

Even Punch, ‘the most literate as well as the cleverest of all 
humorous weeklies,’’ makes an American address his son in such 
weirdly accented English as this: 

“*Sayv, Junior, cut that out. RE-member youw’re in ancient 
England, and probably ASS-isting at a medieval cere-MONY!” 

Mr. Lewis contends that accuracy might be employed even in 
humor, and believes that “‘if Britain and America are ever to 
attain a real partnership, it must be based on reality.” He will 
erant us one more quotation, representing his personal address 


to his hosts: 


26 


‘We Americans are not, 100 per cent. of us, the tall, brave, 
idealistic, hospitable innovators that your politicians describe 
at love-feasts of the English-Speaking Union. But also we are 
not, 100 per cent., the gold-toothed, beaming, loud-mouthed 
clodhoppers that so very much of British humor makes us. And 
you, thank heaven, are neither the intolerably saintly heroes 
that the Anglo-Maniaes find you, nor the unfriendly snobs that 
your enemies pretend to think you.” 


Mr. Lewis traveled through England in a gipsy van, and 
picked up here and there what he regards as the real English 
spirit. Mr. Aumonier says he should have settled down in one 
country-side and let the English heart reveal itself through con- 
tinued intimate association. He wrifes: 

“To get to know English rural life it were far better to go on 
foot, and to stay at some small village for several weeks, so that 
one not only gets to know the people a little, but they get to 
know you, and become confiding. , 

“It seems strange that right away in the heart of England he 
remains sensitive, indeed one may say touchy, not about himself, 
but about America. His ear seems to be forever on the ground 
listening for insults against his native country. And suddenly 
he blazes up into a fury because he comes across a vulgar parody 
of an American in one of our satirical journals. He forgets his 
genuine love of England, he forgets that he is studying our rural 
life, he becomes the real ‘Red Lewis.’ He wants to fight and 
chastise, ... 

‘But in this attitude there seems to lie one of the essential 
differences between Englishmen and Americans. In England, it 
has become so ingrained in us that, taking things for all in all, 
we are the most superior race in the world, that the opinion of the 
foreigner on this subject does not interest us. We are only 
interested sometimes to see whether some particular foreigner 
has the wit to appreciate the fact. But the American is always 
on edge to know what you think of America. This betrays a 
strange lack of confidence. 

“The fact is that the average modern American is too modest. 
He doesn’t think enough of himself. That which is often called 
American swank is for the most part sheer nervousness. He is 
like a man on a dark country road, who, because he is afraid of 
the dark, sings or shouts in a challenging voice. This touchiness 
of Sinclair’s is symptomatic of the whole race. Americans must 
try to think more of themselves. ”’ 


Mr. Aumonier thus dwells on the handicap suffered in the 
two peoples speaking the same language: 


‘There are differences in the vernacular, but generally speaking 
we understand the meaning of what each other writes and says. 
And in this respect the nice things are taken for granted and be- 
come dispersed, while the unkind and tactless things are looked 
out for and have a way of accumulating. If you go to a foreign 
country where you don’t speak the language, and you spend your 
time nodding and smiling at the natives, and they nod and smile 
back at you, you come away feeling that you and your country 
are extremely popular there. 

‘But this sense of popularity becomes more diluted the more 
you understand of the language. I am quite sure, for instance, 
that if the hundreds of thousands of English tourists who pour 
into France understood half the things the French say about 
them, the entente (to say the least of it) would not be so cordiale 
as itis. The situation in this case, however, is slightly eased by 
the fact that Frenchmen never come to Hngland. If they have 
to, for some business or enforced reason, they seem to prance 
about the country in a state of panic. The only thing that 
appears to interest them over here is the time of the next boat- 
train back to Paris. 

“But Americans do come here. They come very often with 
feelings of awe and reverence, and then they find that we can’t 
make coffee, that we don’t drink ice-water, that the food in 
country hotels is appalling, that the manageresses of these hotels 
are female crows, that our plumbing is out of date, that we have 
no central-heating, in fact, hardly any of the comforts of modern 
life. It is no good telling them that we like things like that. 
We are so darn superior we don’t bother about food, we don’t 
drink coffee, we don’t like overheated rooms, the plumbing that 
was good enough for Nelson is good enough for Mr. Baldwin. 
They just won’t believe us, and then they come across a jibe 
about themselves in a comic paper and they offer up prayers of 
thankfulness for the Declaration of Independence. I don’t know 
I’m sure what’s to be done about it.” 
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BACK TO THE “PURPLE PATCH” 


O CALL RHETORIC a “noble art” is to set one’s 

self up as a target for the shots of the realist. Sir 

Arthur Quiller-Couch, however, dares to speak in its 
behalf. ‘‘It has for a long while been fashionable to decry ‘tall- 
writing’ in serious prose or even more damningly to dismiss it as a 
taken-for-granted fault,’’ he writes in the London Daily Mail. 
Intellectual weeklies, he points out, will run such condemnation 
“alongside the most exorbitant language about a concert in 
Queen’s Hall, or 2 new contraceptive novel, or anything suggested 
to a new poet by something in a pond.” Sir Arthur, being a 
lecturer on rhetoric, does uot sit by gladly and see his profession 


deeried. So he writes: 


‘Wor the present rhetoric is under the weather, save on political 
platforms—the humbug of which most decent Englishmen have 
learnt to despise, and the more to despise when they see former 
hopes chained to a body of corruption. But, apart from this, the 
mass accumulation and press of business forbid rhetoric in Par- 
liament. There was never quite enough time for a Burke in the 
British Senate. There is now no room. Even in the ordinary 
County Council, on which more and more business is being 
heaped, the quarterly agenda-paper with reports of committees 
will occupy some hundreds of pages—all to be disposed of at a 
sitting. What room for oratory here? 

“Then take sermons. Can we, in these days of Sunday golf 
and escape-from-business, even conceive of that appetite m our 
forefathers which drew them to throng and stand on their feet 
and listen rapturously for an hour and three-quarters to a sermon 
by Dean Donne in Old St. Paul’s? Take the theater. Shake- 
speare’s audiences loved rhetoric so much that all listened ex- 
pectant when, for example, Wolsey was left solus and—he 
pausing a moment, the theater hushed—began his farewell to all 
his greatness. Rhetoric was coming, with such elocution and 
gesture as the actor could compass, actor helping playwright to 
pay this due which custom prescribed. .. . 

““Thus there grew and persisted a fine tradition of oratory 
on our British stage—-until ‘realism’ destroyed it. Conventional 
it may have been: unsuited to modern drama, whether to the 
woes of mechanics or to smart back-chat, it undoubtedly is; but 
at least it was articulate, it rendered the accent and music of 
Shakespeare audibly, and from the lips of Sir Johnston Forbes- 
Robertson or Dame Ellen Terry (hodie deflenda) it was a delight 
to hear. (1 recall a performance of ‘Romeo and Juliet’ in which, 
barring the shaky yet distinct vocables of Ellen Terry as Nurse, 
not one articulate line reached the stalls during the three acts 
I had the fortitude to endure. All others in the cast, who should 
have been ‘matched in mouth like bulls,’ mumbled confused, 
hard-hearted noises. They were afraid of Shakespeare.) 

‘Rhetoric, in fine, persists among us, but in that most con- 
servative of all our institutions, the Law Courts, protected by 
wigs and protracted to a fine Athenian length by fees. In our 
prose writing we funk it as our actors funk Shakespeare: and the 
‘purple patch’ has become anathema.” 


Sir Arthur quotes Longinus, ‘‘who worshiped noble diction, 
and has left us a priceless little tractate upon it”’: 


“Elsewhere I have written that ‘‘sublimity of speech is the 
echo of a noble soul. . . .”” It is by all means necessary to point 
this out—that the truly eloquent must be free from base and 
ignoble or ill-bred thoughts. Great accents we expect to fall 
from the lips of those whose thoughts are dignified.’ The late 
Karl of Oxford and Asquith exemplified this virtue for us. 

“By temperament, however, he avoided as a rule the purple 
patch; and it is the purple patch I would defend here, as I tried 
to defend it some two or three years ago in my preface to a certain 
‘Oxford Book of English Prose.’ Literature, after all, is memor- 
able speech: just that and no more (as I am always preaching at 
Cambridge to those who honor me as listeners), words worthy to 
be stored up in memory, writing, print, for our mental or spiritual 
improvement, language being the divinest of human gifts and 
apart from music and the pictorial arts the one vehicle more 
malleable than either, of expressing his deepest thoughts and 
emotions. In this simple conception nice distinetions—defini- 
tions, for instance, of the ‘proper’ limits between poetry and 
prose—simply disappear. It suffices that something has been 
said which in itself or for its manner our fellows hold worthy of 
record, for their good. And in practise literature, even prose 
literature, will be found much more on the side of the purple 
patch than most people nowadays assume.” 


SETTLING THE STATUS OF HOUDON’S 
“WASHINGTON” 


HOSE WHO GO IN SEARCH of the statue of Wash- 
ington by Houdon may find it in various places. We 
were under the impression that this work was to be 
found in Washington, and so stated in an article on the famous 
sculptor, in our issue of September 8. Such, indeed, is the case, 
but it is only a bronze replica of the original marble which stands 
in the State Capitol at Richmond, Virginia. 
worth while making the blunder 
to elicit the patriotic protests 
of loyal Virginians who have 
written us, claiming credit for 
the original ownership of the 
Washington statue. One cor- 
respondent has furnished us 
with a photograph of the 
statue, which we reproduce for 
the benefit of our readers. 
Another has kindly given us 
a transcript from the statute 
books of Virginia, showing how 
the statue has gone forth from 
its original home, and also how 
its replica may be secured to 
grace the halls of any other 
commonwealth who covets the 
likeness of the Father of his 
~ Country. 


Perhaps it was 
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“The. original marble, be- 
ing Houdon’s statue of Wash- 
ington made from life, is lo- 
eated in the rotunda of the 
Virginia State Capitol at Rich- 
mond. 

“This statue was made by 
Houdon in pursuance of a reso- 
lution for procuring a statue 
of General Washington, passed 
by the House of Delegates of 
Virginia, June 22, 1784, and 
approved by the Senate of 
Virginia, June 24, 1784, set 
out in Henning’s Statutes at 
Large, Vol. 11, page 552. This 
statute sets forth the inserip- 
tion to be placed on the monument, which inscription’ is now 
on the pedestal of the monument in Richmond. ’ 

‘Subsequently, by Act passed March 21, 1851, set out in Acts 
of Assembly of Virginia for 1850-51, page 212, an Act was passed 
authorizing plaster casts to be taken from the said statue to be 
distributed among the several collegiate institutions of the 
Commonwealth, so as to guard against any mutilation or destruc- 
tion of the original statue. 

‘Subsequently, by Act, passed January 14, 1853, set out in the 
Acts of Assembly of Virginia for 1852-53, William J. Hubard of 
the City of Richmond was given the exclusive right to take such 
casts for a period of seven years, with the reservation to the 
Legislature of Virginia to take such casts, and with the pro- 
vision that the Act could be repealed at the pleasure of the 
General Assembly. 

“ft “Subsequently, by Act passed March 8, 1856, set out in Acts 
of Assembly of Virginia for 1855-56, the Governor of Virginia 
iwvas authorized to contract with said Hubard for a bronze cast 
of Houdon’s statue of Washington, to be placed at the Virginia 
Military Institute at Lexington, and was authorized to pay 
$10,000 for the same. 

“Subsequently, by Act passed March 13, 1903, and set out 
in Virginia Acts of Assembly for 1902-3-4, page 81, a commission 
was appointed to furnish a statue of General Lee to be placed in 

the National Statuary Hall of the Capitol at Washington. 

‘» “Subsequently, by Act passed February 20, 1908, set out 
in Acts of Assembly for 1908, page 49, the said ‘Lee Statue Com- 
mission’ was continued with power to have made a replica or 
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The original by Houdon, from which replicas have been made for 
* other places in the United States and France. 
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a modified copy in bronze of the Houdon statue of George Wash- 
ington, with a suitable pedestal and suitable inscription, and have 
same placed in Statuary Hall at Washington. 

“Subsequently, by Act passed March 17, 1910, set out in 
Virginia Acts of Assembly for 1910, page 534, the General As- 
sembly of Virginia appropriated $4,000 for the purpose of pro- 
curing a replica of the Houdon statue from the molds owned by 
the State, and presenting the same on behalf of Virginia to the 
Republie of France. 

“By Act passed March 14, 1912, set out in Virginia Acts of 
Assembly for 1912, page 675, the Rector and Visitors of the 
University of Virginia were authorized to have a bronze statue 
i east of the Houdon statue for 
the grounds of the University 
to be made from the molds 
owned by the State, and in 
the custody of the Gorham 
Manufacturing Company at 
Providence, Rhode Island. 

“By Act passed March 24, 
1914, set out in Virginia Acts 
of Assembly for 1914, page 413, 
the Gorham Manufacturing 
Company was authorized to 
make reproductions of the 
Houdon statue of Washington 
from the molds in its posses- 
sion for any national, State, 
territorial, county, or muni- 
cipal government, or for any 
university, college, art gallery, 
ete., or for any patriotic so- 
ciety, ete., provided that there 
shall be on the plinth of every 
such copy a facsimile of the 
great seal of the State of Vir- 
ginia, together with an inscrip- 
tion reading: ‘Copied from 
the original by Houdon in the 
State Capitol at Richmond by 
special permission of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Virginia’; and 
provided that the approval of 
the Governor of Virginia be 
first obtained, and provided 
that the Gorham Manufac- 
turing Company shall pay $500 
to the Treasury of the State 
of Virginia for the credit of 
the Library Fund for each copy 
so made. 

‘‘Tt is therefore evident that 
the original marble statue of 
Washington made by Houdon 
is in the Rotunda of the State Capitol at Richmond, and not in 
Statuary Hall at Washington. 

““T have listed some of the Acts of the General Assembly of 
Virginia in regard to this piece of marble, thinking it might be 


of interest. “Very truly yours, 


‘‘ CHARLES 


’ 


Hatt Dayis.’ 


North Carolina, it seems, once claimed the first statue of 
Washington, having engaged ‘‘the great Canova,” in 1816, to 


make one. But this claim is rebutted in a letter to the Greens- 


boro Record: 


‘*Knowing as I did that the famous Houdon statue of Wash- 
ington was erected at a much earlier date, and that the spirit 
of Virginia had prompted action immediately after the close of 
the war, but not certain as to exact dates, I wrote to Dr. Mc- 
Ilfaine, State librarian of Virginia, requesting him to give me 
the information I lacked. 

‘“‘T eopy his reply: ‘Captain Ashe is evidently mistaken. We 
have in our capitol here in Virginia the Houdon statue of Wash- 
ington, which was modeled from life. Houdon arrived at 
Mount Vernon the third of October, 1785, and returned to Paris 
in January, 1786. The contract made by the State of Virginia 
allowed him three years to complete the statue. He completed 
it in 1788. The new capitol was not, however, ready for its re- 
ception until 1796. It reached Philadelphia in April, 1796, 
arrived in Richmond in May, and was erected on the 14th day 
of May, 1796.’ B. B. Bovrpin.”’ 


RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL- SERVICE | 


RELIGION AS BEAUTY 


claims a devotee of the beautiful, and the failure to 
perceive this, he believes, explains what he calls the drag 
that seems to have been laid so heavily on religious life in America. 


R svn IS ESSENTIALLY a problem in esthetics, 


It is a new insight into the causes of our delinquencies, and is 
worth our examination. None, perhaps, will deny that the ful- 
filment of the Christian life is a complete expression of beauty, a 
complete harmony, or that its opposite is a sin of bad taste at the 
least. John Hyde Preston, who is an aufthor and a frequent 
contributor to The Virginia Quarterly Review, which is published 
at the University of Virginia, links esthetics, religion, and phi- 
losophy together as different manifestations of the desire to live 
beautifully. The true mission of the clergy and the Church, then, 
he writes in the Virginia quarterly, is to assimilate the qualities 
and forces of life and to turn them for men into materials of 
beauty. ‘‘The failure to do this is incompetence, the failure to 
face life eagerly and with insatiable curiosity.” Man/’s greatest 
joy, we read, comes from the beautiful and the pursuit of the 
beautiful—‘‘little matter whether his joy be in art, in science, or 
even in a fine game of tennis.’”’ As Mr. Preston sees it: 


“Tt seems, then, that a primary and yital emphasis of the 
Church must be on the importance of outward beauty and esthetic 
ritual—without which no faith can survive for long the on- 
slaughts of modern logic. For man must build into his churches 
the essence of all the beauty that he knows, that which gives his 
soul its clear delight—the beauty of far seacoasts, of deep, 
majestic forests, of mountains and streams and sunlight, and 
long, strange nights when there isa moon. It is a memorial to his 
capacity for love. And it returns all that he has put into it—as a 
legacy for future generations.” 


It is its conception of beauty, says Mr. Preston as a non- 
adherent, that gives the Roman Catholic Church such a strong 
and definite appeal. ‘‘We may not be able to accept all the 
premises of the Roman Church,” he says, ‘‘we may not, perhaps, 
be able to accept any of them; but we can and do accept its mag- 
nificent transformation of the baser metals of life into what Pater 
loved to call ‘the beauty of holiness.’ The appeal to the senses 
and to the emotions is stronger in most of us than the appeal to 
the intellect. To the first, Catholicism directs its best energies: 
the first is what American Protestantism comparatively denies, 
and instead attempts to make its address to logic and the moral 
idea.” But no logic, says Mr. Preston, “can prove the truth of so 
delicate a thing as faith; it can only serve to help direct our 
attitude toward life, to purge impurities of reception; it is, in 
short, but a branch of estheties.’’ Man loves ritual, believes Mr. 
Preston, and he quotes Carlyle as saying that ‘‘ decoration is the 
first spiritual want of the barbarian.’’ As for himself, Mr. 
Preston writes: 


‘“‘T do not wish to exaggerate the importance of esthetic ritual; 
but if I should, it would be a rare error indeed, for the general 
tendency in America is to underrate it ad absurdum. I would not 
say that the lack of it is the main weakness of religion in our 
country; I say it is one weakness; but I say further that almost 
the whole weakness is in some defect in the larger esthetics. I 
do maintain, however, that the material beauty of the churech— 
the beauty of the music, of the liturgy, of the flowing garments 
of the priests, and certainly the beauty of the architecture—is a 
vital essence of faith which it is totally mortal to ignore. Jesus 
knew its importance; He is one of the few men who have. Of all 
people, He would be the most disgusted with the charity organi- 
zations which modern men call religions. You will remember 
how, shortly before His death, Mary Magdalene came to Him 
and poured priceless perfumes in His hair; and when the dis- 


ciples protested, saying that its cost should go to the poor and 
the sick, Jesus waved them away and spoke of how much greater 
were the spiritual needs of man than the material, and pointed 
out how the woman’s act was a form of religious love. That is a 
vital starting-point of Christ’s outlook. But many people do 
not like to hear of that incident; they do not wish to understand it. 
They think that if a donkey lives in a bare stall, there is no 
reason why he should not worship in one also. The logical 
followers of creeds of morality are satisfied at least with lecture 
halls, wherein to expound the Gospel. But Bible-bouncing is 
not faith, nor a means to faith; it is only a piece of unintelligent 
hokum. Misconceiving the very basis of their religion, these 
people only serve, for the most part, to make it ugly and rather 
repellent; and of all religious sins, I can imagine none so unfor- 
givable. 

“That is a failure in outward esthetics surely; but principally 
it is a failure in the inward, or spiritual, esthetics, thus affecting 
the outward. It is not good logic even, because logic is impossible 
without a background of governing esthetics to direct and temper 
the materials of thought. It is simply bad taste, or what I like to 
eall vulgarity. 

‘“A famous Church of England man, whose life had been 
almost entirely spent among the social workers of London’s 
haunting East End, said to me once, while we were listening to 
the organ at St. Thomas’s, that church music is ‘a sacrament— 
one of the greatest of all sacraments.’ All the suffering and 
hideous mortality he had seen had not killed, but only strength- 
ened, his faith in that.” 


But modern Christianity, says this writer, has conceived a 
mass of ‘‘outside’’ obligations, a mass of moralities, a mass of 
“surfaces. ”’ 


“We do not reflect that this is probably just as far from the real 
Christianity as were the contorted and grotesque superstitions of 


Medievalism. Perhaps the advance of science will show this 
much to us; perhaps not. At least it will serve to destroy some 
absurdities. The people who fear science are only those whose 


whole faith is based upon religious conventions and formalities. 
The people who do not fear science are those whose faith is based 
upon what science can not touch—the mystic experience, the 
adventures of the soul, and the needs of man’s esthetic nature. 

“It is on these last things that the edifice of religion in the 
modern world must stand. The artificial foundations and the 
jerry-built houses of those who professionally misconceive 
the mission of faith, science will sweep away. Perhaps when the 
storm of modern revolt has cleared the sky, we may see much 
that we thought holy devastated, and we shall have left only the 
great, eternal properties, on which we may build anew our belief. 

“And the groundwork of all our building must be esthetics. 
Beauty is the only permanent, yet ever-exciting, satisfaction 
known to man; and religion, to endure, must be exactly that 
satisfaction. If it were not, and had not always been, beautiful— 
and had depended instead upon mere transitory misconceptions 
of it, like philanthropy or social service—it would centuries ago 
have been ancient history; for it would have been a duty, not a 
creation; and no duty, however seeming-noble, can hold men’s 
minds for long. But the creative process (which religion must be) 
has the fascination illimitable and undefinable, and in it man 
finds his profoundest eestasy and ‘that content surpassing wealth.’ 
Our whole skill lies in sifting the best from our spiritual and 
material being, in a kind of Epicurean discrimination, and then 
erecting our.true life upon that... . 

“As St. Francis found God in his beloved birds and fields, so 
we can find God in what we love best among the functions and 
adventures of this life, and only there. For what is true of life is 
true of religion also; and there can be no true life or religion 
without a vital ‘starting-point,’ or what I have called the esthetic 
foundation. For when our esthetics falters, our religion falters 
also. It is only at the point where life may be conceived of as a 
great work of art, as a labor of the artist’s hands, and as an ever- 
lasting memorial to the spirit of beauty in all things—it is only at 
this point that man can find at last his religion and his only true 
salvation.” : 


OPPORTUNITY IN DISASTER 


HE APPALLING HURRICANE DISASTER in the 

Caribbean and our own southeastern peninsula reminds 

us that beyond the emergency relief immediately de- 
manded arise social problems which necessitate not only pro- 
longed constructive relief in mitigating suffering and poverty 
which will continue long after the elements have finished their 
havoe, but the building of a better order out of the chaos. Re- 
_ ferring to these problems, James L. Fieser, vice-chairman of the 
nation’s great relief agency, tells us in The Red Cross Courier, 
published by the American National Red Cross in Washington, 
D. C., that “every disaster, large or small, is attended by 
economic displacements which have a direct bearing upon the 
families who make up the community or neighborhood life of 
the affected areas. These disturbances, in greater or lesser 
degree, influence transportation, com- 
munications, finance, agriculture, trade, 
employment, and security of land and 
home ownership. At the same time 
there is shock to family life, educa- 
tion, religion, recreation, sanitation, 
and normal living in other phases.’ 
The social fabric is tumbled about 
and disjointed in wholesale. For in- 
stance, in the field of agriculture, in 
-a disaster primarily rural, merely 
feeding and repairing, says Mr. 
Fieser, is not sufficient. The popu- 
lation is dependent for its long look 
ahead upon what crops it can raise. 
It may depend upon cotton, wheat, 
eorn, fruit, truck, cattle, poultry, or 
some one other thing for its money 
erop. For this reason, we read, the 
Red Cross had a major concern in the 
productivity of the 1,800,000 acres in 
the Mississippi Valley which were 
planted with seed purchased by it. 
Where necessary the Red Cross even 
helped with insecticides to preserve 
the crops. It had vital interest in the 
rescue, care, and return of 200,000 
head of cattle, and countless work 
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which must be met. 


animals in the seven States. It was 


interested in diversified crops. If one " 

failed, the others would help hold the family line of support. It 
preferred to give fewer but better cattle, hogs, and chickens. Where 
it was not possible to paint them, it whitewashed the repaired 
and new houses. It was interested in the ultimate educational 
value of these and hundreds of other similar steps because, in 
the long run, rehabilitation would be more certain to last longer. 
The standard of living is another social problem. For example: 


“In some disaster areas, such as some of the plantation 
country or the eastern Kentucky flood, many families invite 
pellagra by a normal diet consisting of the ‘three M’s’—meat, 
meal, and molasses—and fat meat at that. The consumption 
of fresh vegetables and other vitamin-laden foods, many of 
which can be grown in the shadow of the average house, is, in 
many places, actually a matter of education to new standards, 
through the use of spare time on gardening and backyard fruit 
growing, within the reach of practically all. 

“Many of these economic factors apply to the city also. I, 
however, stress the country deliberately. After visiting many 
hundred communities and every State in the Union, I do not 
hesitate to say that the slums of America and poverty and 
illiteracy are by no means confined to our cities. City social 
problems have no doubt been materially increased by the great 
migration from the country to the city which is still at high tide. 
Social understanding and intelligence in rural America is part 
of the need in agricultural advance. 
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“The necessities of thousands of refugees to be housed tempo- 
rarily, perhaps a hundred miles from home, are brought into bold 
relief by the process. Some of the 330,000 refugees of the 
Mississippi flood were housed in our larger camps. Looking 
back at it now I can see the social problems incident to sud- 
denly building a city of from 5,000 to 30,000 rural people— 
men, women, and children—where no city stood before, and 
making it work at once without the benefit of years of experi- 
ence in living together or the benefit of city ordinances and the 
other things we build up as safeguards in our town and city 
life. The new citizens of these emergency towns were rural- 
minded. They usually represented two races and often two 
languages, English and French. They frequently were illiterate, 
and were without experience in cooperative living, such as we 
have built up for self-preservation in our cities. To match this 
problem we must provide food and shelter, control disease, 
conduct health examinations, immunize against communicable 
disease, get parking space for cattle and household effects, 
put in water supply, drainage, lay out the fields into city blocks, 


IN THE HURRICANE’S TRAIL 


The problem of relief is not one merely of rebuilding. In addition to the material disturbance, there 
has been ‘‘shock to family life, education, religion, sanitation, and normal living in other phases,”’ 


The photograph is of a débris-strewn street in San Juan, Porto Rico. 


set up sanitary provisions, organize refuse disposal, bathing and 
laundry facilities, fire protection, policing, lights, recreation, 
opportunity for meetings by church and other groups, where 
possible, start some educational activities and pick out leaders 
from the refugees themselves, who will help us to produce service 
for these thousands by to-morrow that our town meetings and 
city councils have been arguing about for decades.” 


Any disaster, says Mr. Fieser, lifts the lid off the social structure 
and permits us to see what makes the wheels go round or what 
prevents their motion, as the case may be. ‘‘No community hit 
by a disaster,’’ we read, ‘‘ will ever be the same again because the 
public at large and the people affected discover things which 
they never knew before or about which they were indifferent. 
They start to progress through new wants and new standards of 


social and economic life.’’ To continue: 


‘Tn time of disaster one can often, with lasting benefit, meet 
social problems in bulk or wholesale instead of retail. The 
record of the Midwestern tornado and the Florida hurricane 
in health preservation was enlarged upon in the Mississippi 
flood States. Our people immunized 410,000 people against 
typhoid. Smallpox vaccine was administered to 163,000. 
Malaria was attacked with millions of quinin capsules, train- 
loads of erude oil, thousands of screens where none had been 
before, and mosquito netting by the storeful. Pellagra was 
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fought by a distribution of hundreds of thousands of packets 
of garden seed, and by what was probably the widest use of 
raw yeast by any comparable group of pellagra victims to date. 
Daily inspection was made in camp. Communicable disease 
vietims were hospitalized or segregated. Why wait for disaster 
to do some of these? 

‘Health interest generally took a step forward with the result 
that the United States Public Health Service, the Rockefeller 
Foundation and the State Boards of Health, working in co- 
operation with local authorities, have organized almost 100 
county health units, each on a basis of assured financial sup- 
port for an eighteen-months’ period. As in many other disasters, 
health as a social objective is better understood and supported 
than ever before. In disasters the progress has been toward 
better child care, milk control, and in corrective clinics for those 
injured. 24): 

“Tt is gratifying to see the progress in social understanding 
brought about through disaster work. Thousands of people, 
annually, through service on disaster committees, become 
volunteer spokesmen for social-work principles where social 
work never existed before. This helps to bring us all closer 
together as one family concerned with human betterment. 
These mounting reinforcements to our numbers are helping to 
turn disaster relief measures into assets whose dividends are 
certain through the years.” 


COMMUNIST CRITICISM OF THE CHURCH 


HE CHURCH IS A PRETTY conscienceless institu- 

tion, if we are to believe all the crimes charged against 

it by the Young Communist International. For these 
youthful zealots, who were prevented by. the Dutch and German 
governments from attending the recent convention in Eerde, 
Holland, of the World Congress of Youth for Peace, charge the 
Chureh with being an organ of bourgeoisie reaction, with aiding 
the classes in exploiting the masses, and with manufacturing 
sentiment for both sides in the World War. It is the familiar 
Communist ery. However, this heavily burdened indictment 
may be turned to good advantage in that we may learn the point 
of view of Communist youth, and thus be able, we read, to 
point out the errors under which they labor. On the other hand, 
it enables us also, we are told, to see that some of the criticism 
is valid. Writing in Zion’s Herald (Methodist), Walter W. Van 
Kirk, Associate Secretary of the Commission on International 
Justice and Good-Will of the Federal Council of Churches, 
suggests that we permit these Soviet young people to speak for 
themselves, and he gives us some paragraphs from the ‘‘ Reply 
of the Young Communist International to Questions Regard- 
ing Religion and Morality,” which was sent to the Congress in 
Holland. To begin with, the youthful Communists state that 
‘‘the toiling youth of the Soviet Union is now, to a large extent, 
inclined toward atheism,’’ and then turn to the attack: 


“‘All present religions and religious organizations are organs 
of bourgeois reaction, and serve for the protection of exploitation. 
The bourgeoisie itself in no way allows itself to be directed, in its 
business affairs, by the morality, humility, and meekness preached 
by the Gospels. But it urges this morality on the masses. 

“The masses of the people must know how the religious 
organizations have worked in the epoch of imperialist wars, how 
effective they have been in the name of religion and holy morality 
for the interests of the capitalists. 

“The imperialist war was a war for interests foreign to those 
of the toiling masses, it was for the interests of the capitalists. 
This made it necessary for the classes interested in the war to 
conceal the real aims of the war. Political and religious agitation 
was one of the means used for this purpose. This agitation gave 
the ruling classes the opportunity of obscuring the minds of the 
masses, and prevented their realization that the war was being 
conducted for interests foreign to their own. The religious 
factor played a big réle in all past wars, and particularly in the 
imperialist war. In the conquest policy of Russian absolutism 
in the nineteenth century, the slogan was very often issued: 
‘Fight to free the sepulcher of the Lord!’ In the imperialist war, 
the following slogans were issued: ‘For God, Kaiser, and Fa- 
therland!’ ‘God be with us!’ ‘For Culture, Civilization, and 


Morality!’ and these slogans likewise were a means of veiling 
the real character of the war. 

‘Community of religion, nevertheless, never prevented Chris- 
tians from warring on Christians. During the imperialist war 
the religious organizations carried on a tremendous agitational 
and propaganda activity, both in the hinterland and at the front. 
This included prayers for victory over the enemy, blessing of 
weapons of destruction, offering of church and monastery prop- 
erty for war purposes, manufacture of miracles (the Mother of 
God in the clouds calling for struggle, crosses in the sky, ete.), 
tales about the persecution of the devout by the enemy, of the 
profanation of churches, ete., agitation for war loans, work among 
the youth of military age, agitation for war in the religious press.” 


Not only did the Church not resist war, but, on the contrary, 
in all countries, continues the statement, it adapted its religions, 
religious actions, teachings and texts to the purposes of war. 
‘““We see, therefore,”’ say the young Communists, ‘‘that the 
pacifism of the sects is very sharply contradicted by their real 
actions. In reality, sectarianism serves the exploiters, and at the 
proper moment they will find plenty of Bible passages to justify 
robber wars.” The statement goes on to say that the Christian 
pacifist’s prayers for peace effect no good so long as the bourgeoisie 
The masses, we are told, are merely deluded 
Finally, then, we read: 


prepares for war. 
into submission, to the capitalists. 


“The task of the youth consists in recognizing clearly the class 
role of every religion and of all religious organizations which 
directly or indirectly defend the exploitative order, which op- 
posed the labor movement, and which ratify both war and 
colonial plunder. The idea of resisting war through the means of 
religion is a harmful Utopian notion. In so far as the exploiting 
class has State power in its hands, and through this State power 
controls and directs the ideological life of society, the ruling class 
is always able, whenever necessary, to exploit religious convic- 
tions in its own interest, as we have seen also during the im- 
perialist war.” 


Obviously, comments Mr. Kirk, much of the calumny directed 
by the Soviet Youth against religion and the organizations of 
religion is based upon misinformation. As he tells us: 


‘‘Many, of the assertions made are simply not true. No 
recognition is given to the pacifist witness of the Quakers. These 
young Communist critics of the Church were evidently unaware 
that a Conference of Pacifist Ministers was then being held in 
Amsterdam. There is not the slightest indication in the para- 
graphs quoted that these particular Russian young people are 
familiar with the ‘No More War’ movement that is just now 
developing such marvelous momentum within the churches of 
Christ throughout the world. They had not heard, it would 
seem, that the churches of the United States had protested, and 
not without success, against the big-Navy bill recently pre- 
sented in Congress by the Secretary of the Navy, and that in 
England, too, and on the Continent strong and influential anti- 
war movements were being sponsored by the Church.” 


On the other hand, Mr. Kirk thinks it is only fair to admit that, 
in many respects, these youthful Communists, in their bitter 
attacks upon the Church, ‘‘are standing on the solid ground of 
fact and truth.”’ For, he asks: 


‘“Who can deny that ‘the religious factor played a big réle in 
all past wars, and particularly in the imperialist war,’ or that the 
‘community of religion never prevented Christians from warring 
on Christians,’ or that ‘not only did the Church make no re- 
sistance to the war, but on the contrary in all countries it adapted 
its religions, religious actions, teachings and texts to the purposes 
of war,’ or that ‘the pacifism of the sects is very sharply contra- 
dicted by their real actions’? Little wonder, then, that these 
Russian youth should conclude that ‘the idea of resisting war 
through the means of religion is a harmful Utopian notion.’ 

“The thing for the Church of Jesus Christ to do under the 
circumstances is not to call down the wrath of heaven upon the 
Communists, but rather to remove the swords and battle-axes 
from the House of God and divest war of all religious sanction. 
So, too, must the religion of Jesus be denationalized. 

“Let the Church clearly and uncompromisingly and eternally 
wash its hands of the whole business. Let all killing in the name 
of God come to an end. The Communists will then be silenced 
and their invectives against the Church will lapse into futility.” 
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- Chevrolet Shop Spaiene 
assures Better Service for Chevrolet Owners 


One of the finest and most satisfactory 
features of Chevrolet ownership is the 
‘tafter-sale’’ interest maintained in every 
Chevrolet car—not only by the Chevrolet 
Motor Company, but by every Chevrolet 
dealer throughout America. 


A notable instance of this is found in the 
special shop equipment provided 
for servicing Chevrolet cars. De- 
signed under the supervision of 
Chevrolet factory engineers — this 
special equipment enables Chev- 
rolet dealers to perform every ser- 


vice and repair operation with maximum 
efficiency and speed, and makes possible 
the same close limits of precision em- 
ployed in the building of Chevrolet cars. 


And combined with this highly specialized 
equipment is the skill of factory-trained 
mechanics ... the quality and depend- 
ability of genuine Chevrolet parts 
. .and the economy of a flat-rate 
system of charging—all provided 
to assure the utmost degree of sat- 
isfaction and convenience for 
Chevrolet owners everywhere. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Unsolicited contributions to this department can not be returned 


‘ 


OR sustained descriptive power, this in 
The Spectator (London) ranks high: 


IN ANGLESEY 
By E. E. H. 


Alight the gorse from shore to shore. 
And widely rolls the empurpled moor— 
The sea birds pipe, the sea-gulls soar, 
The sedges whisper evermore, 

In Anglesey. 


Here is a land of aeons old, 

A land of mysteries untold; 

The windmills stand like sentinels 
Above the haunted rocky dells 
Where fairy flowerets cling and creep, 
And wistful conies play and peep: 
Still Eadwine’s warriors vigil keep. 


For robed in purple, crowned with gold, 

The hoary rocks stand where of old 

The fierce sea kings in battle wrought— 
Their chieftains slumber where they fought; 
About the lonely silences 

Hover their brooding presences. 


Is it the shrilling of the wind? 

Is it the murmur of the sea? 

Or does a band of white-robed men 

With brows oak bound, wind up the glen, 
Deep throated chanting seem to rise, 

A harp’s wild music and the cries 

Of victims borne to sacrifice? 


*Tis but the droning of the bee, 

The curfew wails along the lea: 

The sea-gull sweeps towards the sea: 
The plaintive lapwing calls to me. 


As dim the headlands one by one, 
Royal pageant holds the westering sun; 
And far and fast the shadows fly 
Between a wondrous sea and sky: 

The twilight deepens—and awhile 

Soft dusk enfolds the ancient Isle; 

The homing spirits fills the air, 

Their questing o’er, they seek rest where 
The thund’rous waves for ever cry, 
And rushing winds eternal sigh 

In Anglesey. 


‘ 


As the advice is administered to “a 
man,’’ we must assume it is inspired by 
the grievance of a woman. The Herald 
Tribune (New York) would scarcely rec- 
ommend this ‘as a new way to eurb the 
militant sex: 


WRY ADVICE TO A MAN 
By EuizaspetH SANDERSON 


Pluck her pinions while she sleeps, 
She will never know her wings 
Have become unwittingly 

Ugly, useless, drooping things. 


Pluck the golden feathers now, 
Make her earthbound suddenly. 
Never give her time to think 
Anything regretfully. 


If she is unbearable 

With her grief and loneliness, 
Make a pair of tricky wings 
Such as those of Icarus. 


Wings that melt too near the sun— 
Wings that break eventually. 

Make her see her winging soul 

Fall to earth relentlessly. 


Never risk a girl with wings, 

She will rarely linger long. 

Pluck her pinions while she sleeps— 
Close the throat around the song. 


Sometuina for the animal lover that 
|Chesterton serves up in @. K.’s Weekly 
| (London) : 
| 
| 


OLD FRIENDS 
By A. Muir 


#o: sure am I, when [ come to die. 

| And through Death's portals go, 

Those cats, and dogs, and little white mice, 
| And birds, I used to know, 

Shall all come rushing to welcome me. 

| Their friend of the long ago. 


And the cats will purr, ‘“‘We've missed you, sir, 
And we know you missed us too.” 

And the dogs will bark, ‘‘Good morning friend, 
We've waited long for you.” 

And the little white mice shall squeak with joy, 
And the birds will chirp, and coo. 


And happen what may, on the Judgment day, 

{ shall not affrighted be, 

If the cats, and dogs, and all weak dumb things 
That on earth were dear to see, 

Should receive from God the gift of speech, 

For I know they'll plead for me. 


Nor as a tomb, but as a medicine, the 
sea is perhaps sought here by this weary 
pilgrim uttering himself in The Trish 
Statesman (Dublin): 


DONEGAL COAST 
By R. N. D. Witson 


I know that at the end, 
obedient to the sea, 

T shall come 

to this last utter coast, 
blinded with light. 


All colour gone, 

but the swift spate of silver, 
the grey mountain shoulder 
wave-commanding, 

and my hope in its fastness! 


Divided, forsaken, 

what should I cling to? 

Thought, memory, 

the nets of religion 

break like a shoal in the sundering tide-streams. 


Here, then, I stand 

as night before morning, 

the sea at dawn 

and the long waves breaking: 
O bright Homeric waters 

{ pray you receive me! 


Not as a stranger, 

not as an outcast, 

IT come as thy pilgrim, 

I call thee to claim me 

by the sands on my feet— 
by the salt in my heart! 


The Century celebrates a lending library, 
but the borrowers are perhaps not all the 
futile and defeated imagined as its bene- 
ficiaries: 


LOAN LIBRARY 
At the Corner Drug-Store 
By Motiy ANDERSON HaLrey 


No trick of chance assigned to it a place 
Between the tonics and the beauty creams, 
This shabby slowly-turning shelf of dreams! 

The tired heart as surely as the face 

Has need of make-up—crippled pride its brace 
As much as shattered limb. No lotion seems 
As potent as romance—sheer magic streams 

From the scuffed circle as its creaking base. 


That girl who measures ribbons fold on fold. 


For whom from its unending bolt of gray 
Night measures loneliness—he whom 
sting 


Of failure taunted, tottering now and old, 


For them this is no shelf, but the sure way 


To all the lost white wonder of the spring. 


Hasren on to the third line of the thinl 
stanza, and do not think this in The Harp is 
an anti-Prohibition document: 


HELEN OF LAUGHING LEDGE 
By Rosperr Haven SCHAUFFLER 


Young Helen's beauty has its source 
Within the tumbling water course 
Whose leagues of ripple, race and pool 
Have put this woman-child to school 
With rainbow streamers in the mist 
Where rapids grind their feathery grist: 
Woods mirrored upside down and wet. 
The current’'s velvet clarionet. 

The sob and chuckle of the eddy, 

Cool river gusts—well-spiced and heady 
With incense of torn bark and tones 

Of fluent log-drive xylophones— 
Bearing the cataract’s organ-shout 

With every single stop pulled out. 


Poised for a dive, she can compare 
With a young birch, and her crisp hair 
Centers the sun, as birch leaves hold 
Something of all September’s gold. 


The blur of down upon her skin 
Suggests a muted violin 

That hums of melting frost of dew 
On iris leaves when dawn is new. 


Prisoned in city walls, I think 

Of her when thirsting for a drink 
Poured by the loveliness of Maine. 
Dreaming of her, I know again 
Iced runnels from Katahdin slides, 


Shelves where the broody partridge hides, 


The hush of lappings in a cove 

Where herons wade and otters rove, 
The whole dear gamut of wild water 
That knows young Helen for its daughter. 


Tue world is so much for the young 
that any seeking compensation for age will 
thank Harry Kemp and Munsey’s: 


TO ONE COMPLAINING OF TIME’S 


ADVANCES 


By Harry Kemp 


Time has taken hostage from me surely 


Of many things most glorious to my heart: 


He took youth first; [ sickened when I heard it— 
My door shut by him—his swift feet depart! 


Once you were young; why, then, not hold your 


tongue— 


Say, is it nothing, once to have been young? 
You'd have no need to pine in age’s school 
If you had seized him by the forelock, fool! 


Time observes continually my going 


And coming: always while my days exist 


On every citadel his spearheads showing. 


Bid me beware my long antagonist! 


Bid me beware the swift, innumerous sally 


At gates the moment open for a breath. 


Continual assault of powerful armies 


As ineluctable and sure as death. 


Yet, Time must not defeat but come upon you, 


A greater foeman put you still to rout— 


When, one by one, the marching stars beginning, 


Captain Eternity draws up, without! 
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Heralded as America’s greatest original con-~ 
tributions to motor car style—no wonder the 
new Chrysler “75” and “65” have captivated 
the nation .... 4 The first expressions of fer~ 
vent admiration are invariably followed by the 
exclamation, “And so beautifully original!’”’.... 
@ For the alluring modishness of the new 
Chryslers owes nothing of its style supremacy 
to the conceptions of Old World designers. ... 
q@ Chrysler genius—escaping the traditions of 
Europe —has given the world an altogether 


original conception of motor car beauty.... 


SOS LEASE EES AEST MOO PLESSIS HELE NLA MAELUODE ASA SABER 


Chrysler Style a Triumph of — 


merican Originality 
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New Chrysler “75” Royal Sedan, $1535 


(wire wheels extra) 


SIERRA HS KISSED SED SENSE SEAN VONIA RE 


G Today Europe, as well as America, recog~ 
nizes that Chrysler style has obsoleted all 
earlier automobile design. 


New Chrysler “75” Prices—Royal Sedan, $1535; 2-passenger Coupe (with 
rumble seat), $1535; Roadster (with rumble seat), $1555; Town Sedan, 
$1655. (6-ply full-balloon tires.) Wire wheels extra. 

New Chrysler “65” Prices—Business Coupe, $1040; Roadster (with rumble 
seat), $1065; 2-Door Sedan, $1065; Tourmg Car, $1075; 4-Door Sedan, $1145; 
Coupe (with rumble seat), $1145. Wire wheels extra. All prices f. 0. b. Detroit. 


(Shnypsler 


PERSONAL 


* GLIMPSES 


FAME AND FORTUNE FROM A PAIR OF GOGGLES 


LIGHTED BOMB WAS HANDED to the comedian 
by the gag man, in response to the photographer’s ex- 
clamation, ‘‘Now shall we try some of the gag pictures?” 

The comedian stuck a eigaret in his mouth, fondled the bomb in 
his right hand, smiled through his famous glassless goggles, and 
proceeded to light his cigaret from the sputtering fuse. Neither 
he nor the gag man doubted 
that the bomb was a 
incapable 


mere 
property grenade, 
of doing any real damage. 
But, as the event proved, some 
one had blundered, and_ the 
bomb with which Harold Lloyd 
was lighting his cigaret was 
packed with enough red ruin 
to imperil the career of one of 
Hollywood’s brightest orna- 
ments. The tale of how it all 
happened, concluding with Mr. 
Lloyd’s painful recovery in a 
hospital, is set forth, with 
much other entertaining mat- 
ter, in the goggled comedian’s 
An American 
Comedy’ (Longmans, Green), 
which proclaims itself on its 
title-page as having been 
“aeted by Harold Lloyd, di- 
rected by Wesley W. Stout.” 
In leading up to the affair 
of the loaded bomb, Mr. 
Lloyd tells us that several 
members of the company be- 
longed to the Uplifters Club, 
and ‘“‘five weeks before the 
studio had made two bombs 
for some stunt suggested by 
the news from Russia, or the 
war, at a club outing at Bear 
Lake. They were  papier- 
mfché, rounded and painted 
black to represent the bombs anarchists always are to be seen on 
the verge of tossing in newspaper cartoons. The property man 
was not an explosive engineer and overdid the charge. When 
one shattered a heavy oak table at Bear Lake, the stunt was 
ealled off and the other bomb returned to the studio.” Evi- 
dently it was then that the blunder occurred, for we read on: 


memoirs, 


All explosives were supposed to be kept under lock at the 
studio, and how this bomb got into a bin of property grenades, 
we never have learned. How the fuse came to be changed is more 
inexplicable. The two bombs made for the Bear Lake outing 
carried stock fuses. Property grenades are dummies carrying a 
special fast smoky fuse to heighten the comedy, and the one 
Terry brought along had such a fuse. He had no thought, of 
course, of finding a true bomb among the properties, and, had he, 
his suspicions would have been disarmed by the fuse. The 
weights of the true and the false varied, and I believe that I would 
have detected the mistake had I gone for the properties myself, 
but I held the thing in my hand for the first time at the Witzel 
studio, the fuse already lighted, and my mind on the pose. 

The smoke blew across my face, so clouding the expression that 
the photographer, whose head was buried under his black cloth, 
delayed squeezing the bulb. As he continued to wait and the 
fuse grew shorter and shorter, I raised the bomb nearer and nearer 
to my face until, the fuse all but gone, I dropt the hand and was 
saying that we must insert a new fuse, when the thing exploded. 


SAFETY LAST, INDEED! 


When Harold Lloyd clung to the clock, in the movie with the above 
title, he dislocated one shoulder—a small price for a thrill. 


Had I not lowered my hand at that instant, I should have been 
killed instantly, my head probably blown off. The force of the 
blast was principally upward. It tore a bole in the sixteen-foot 
ceiling, burst all the windows and, incidentally, split from end to 
end the upper plate of a set of false teethin Terry’s mouth. The 
photographer fainted dead away. 

Blinded, bloody, and stunned, I staggered outside. A man was 
just alighting from a small car 
at the curb. 

‘‘Take this man to a hospi- 
tal quickly!’’ Terry shouted, 
steered me into the back seat, 
and followed himself. 

The stranger drove furiously 
to the Methodist Hospital, 
where they put me to bed in a 
ward, and drew a screen around 
the cot. The pain by now 
was excruciating. I have 
heard that taking ether is a 
ghastly experience and that 
patients fight against the anes- 
thetic. I found it as grateful 
as a glass of cool water to one 
perishing of thirst. 

The pain was considerable 
for days, but trivial beside my 
mental state. In a few weeks 
my salary was to have been 
raised to $1,000 a week, the 
boundary between little and 
big money in films, with one- 
fourth interest in the pictures 
—a total of not less than 
$1,500 a week. The first of 
the two-reel pictures had not 
yet been released and the 
possibilities of the glass charac- 
ter were just dawning. 

At twenty-six, after six 
years of incessant hard work 
and little money, I had stood 
on the threshold of, to me, 
breathless possibilities, only 
to be cut down in a moment 
by some one’s carelessness. [ 
was scarred and torn beyond 
all thought, of course, ever of 
acting again before a camera— 
even on the stage. My eyes 
were bandaged, but I did not know of the doctors’ fears for 
them, and I began to work out a philosophy. 

After all, acting was not everything in pictures. As great— 
yes, greater—successes were open to directors. Direction, come 
to think of it in a hospital bed, was the great new art of pictures. 
A real director overshadowed the players; it was he really who 
wove the pattern of the picture. The name was the same, but a 
great gulf separated stage direction and film direction. I was 
only twenty-six, not even married, and had accumulated an in- 
valuable fund of technical experience which could be applied to 
other things than clowning. Why couldn’t I be a director? 
Darn it! I would be a director and do big things, not necessarily 
comedies. J had saved some money too. 

“What the hell, Bill, what the hell!’”? my spirits demanded. 
““Suppose you hadn’t lowered your hand?” 

Visitors and the hospital staff were startled by the cheerfulness 
of a man who had just seen a career blow up in his face with 
heavy damage to both. When I fretted, it was mere impatience, 
more often than not, at the delay in being up and at it. 

In four or five days the doctors found that the left eye was 
sound. They said nothing to me at the time, for both the eon- 
sulting eye specialist and the insurance physician were convinced 
that I would lose the right eye. In another week they told me so. 
It had been punctured, they said, but it might be possible to 
preserve its outward appearance. 

My own doctor never had despaired of the right eye and time 
vindicated him. It had not been punctured. The bandages were 
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Czvilization’s curse 
can be conquered, says famous British M. D. 


in press interviews 
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Lafayette Ltd., London 


SIR 


WiLttiAM ARBUTHNOT LANE 
Bart.,C. B. 


Tiree years ago Sin W. ArBuTrHnNor 
LANE founded with the late Earl of Oxford 
and Asquith and other prominent Britons 
the now famous New Health Society, which 
is teaching millions how to lead healthier 
lives. Baronet, Companion of the Bath and 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, Sir 
Arbuthnot has won these distinctions in his 
field: Fellow, Royal College of Surgeons; 
President, Fellowship of Medicine; Consult- 
ing Surgeon, Guy’s Hospital and Hospital 
for Sick Children; creator of universally 
adopted surgical methods. 


WV Sic William Arbuthnot 


Lane speaks the world listens! 


In a recent interview Sir Arbuthnot 
made the startling statement that con- 
stipation is civilization’s greatest curse. 
American newspapers reported his 
message in prominent space! 

In this interview Sir Arbuthnot 
reflects the view of enlightened 
medical opinion—health through 
natural corrective foods. One of 
the most important of these foods, 
many doctors agree, is fresh yeast. 


hes set out br Pet 


In a recent survey in the United States, 
half the doctors reporting said they 
prescribed yeast. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast, a plant fresh as 
any garden vegetable, keeps the entire 
digestive tract clean, active, healthy. 

When constipation goes, digestion has 
a clear track ahead! Appetite picks up. 
Your skin clears. Your whole being 
awakens to new vigor and alertness! 

Eat 3 cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast daily, 
a cake before or between meals. To get full 
benefit from yeast you must eat it regularly 
and over a sufficient period of time. Start 
now. At all grocers, and many leading ca- 
feterias, lunch counters and soda fountains. 

Write for latest booklet on Yeast in the 
diet—free. Health Research Dept. C-121, 
The Fleischmann Company, 701 Wash- 
ington St., New York, N. Y. 
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From Leading 
Newspapers 


PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC LEDGER 
—Sir William declared, ‘that a shortage 
of Vitamin B is responsible for intestinal 
stagnation, ‘the curse of civilization’... 
which Geficiency is made up by the addi- 
tion of fresh yeast.”’ 


BOSTON GLOBE—Sir W. Arbuthnot 
Lane, Bart., C. B., Britain’s most brilliant 
exponent of preventative medicine, points 
out that one of the important sources of 
this Vitamin (B) is yeast. 


CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR—“Vita- 
min B is essential to life and health.”’ Sir 
Arbuthnot Lane then says, ‘‘ Yeast is an 
extremely valuable food, particularly in 
its rich store of Vitamin B.”’ 


MACON (GA.) TELEGRAPH —Sir 
Arbuthnot Lane has attacked ‘‘the curse 
of civilization’’—clogging of the intes- 
tines. ‘‘One of the principal causes,’’ 
he says, ‘‘is deficiency of Vitamin B... 
most readily made up by the addition of 
fresh yeast.”’ 


SAN DIEGO (CAL.) UNION—Sir W. 
Arbuthnot Lane says, ‘‘Diet suffers from 
a shortage of Vitamin B, made up by the 
addition of fresh yeast.”’ 
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taken off one day, and I was wheeled out on the second-floor 
veranda of the hospital. I had looked forward eagerly to this 
day, but suddenly as I saw trees and light and daily life, again 
gloom overwhelmed me. I asked to be taken back in, and lay 
silent, bitter and rebellious the rest of the day. In the morning 
the despondeney had gone. 

In August, 1919, my acting days were done and I was lucky. 
perhaps unlucky, to be alive. In November, 1919, I walked 
down Broadway on my 
second visit to New York 
and saw ‘‘Harold Lloyd” 
in lights over two theaters. 
In March, 1920, I was 
back before the camera, 
taking up the fifth two- 
reel picture, ‘‘ Haunted 
Spooks,’’ where the ex- 
plosion had halted it eight 
months before. 

First my sight was 
found to be intact. Then 
the face, that had been a 
frightful, hopeless thing, 
healed gradually without 
a sear. Three or four 
faint black powder specks 
are the only mementos 
left upon it. All in the 
day’s work for the doc- 
tors, but quite a chapter 
in the life of the patient. 
My gratitude and ad- 
miration can be surmised. 


Goggles with tortoise- 
shell rims were destined to 
play a decisive part in the 
evolution of Harold Lloyd 
asa Hollywood star, and in 
the piling up of a comfort- 
able fortune. Prior to the 
building up of the screen, 
personality that has become almost as well known all over the 
world as Charlie Chaplin’s own, Lloyd had won minor renown 
as the Lonesome Luke of a string of one and two-reel knockabout 
farees. How the new Harold Lloyd was born is thus related: 


“LONESOME LUKE” 


Before Mr. Lloyd adopted his 
goggles, he was known to movie 
fans in this grotesque character. 


I was convinced both that the character (Lonesome Luke) 
had gone as far as we could take him, and that I had a better. 
The hazy idea in the back of my head was erystallizing. I had 
been feeling around for youth, possibly a boy who could be ear- 
ried through a college series, a comedy Frank Merriwell, for a 
long time, when I saw a dramatic picture at a down-town theater 
while we still were at Norbig. The central character was a 
fighting parson, tolerant and peaceful until riled, then a tartar. 
Glasses emphasized his placidity. The heavy had stolen the 
girl, carrying her away on horseback. The parson leapt on 
another horse, pursued, overtook the villain, dragged him from 
his horse, and the two were lost in a cloud of dust. When the 
dust cleared, the heavy lay prone and still, while the parson 
dusted his clothes with careless flecks of his handkerchief, re- 
placed his glasses and resumed his ministerial calm. 

I did not feel cut out for a fighting parson, but the basic idea 
was there. <A picture actor named Mortenson, who lived in the 
same apartment house on Fourth Street just off Hill, and I talked 
over its comedy possibilities night after night. The glasses 
would serve as my trade-mark and at the same time suggest the 
character—quiet, normal, boyish, clean, sympathetic, not im- 
possible to romance. I would need no eccentric make-up, 
““mo”’ or funny clothes. I would be an average recognizable 
American youth, and let the situations take care of the comedy. 
The comedy should be better for not depending upon a putty 
nose or its equivalent, and the situations should be better for not 
being tied to low-comedy coat-tails; funnier things happen in 
life to an ordinary boy than to a Lonesome Luke. Exaggeration 
is the breath of picture comedies, and obviously they can not be 
true to life, but they can be recognizably related to life. 

Probably the vision was not so clear in my mind at the time 
as all this; what I write now benefits by hindsight, yet I saw it 
clearly enough. How about Pathé, tho? They could not be 
expected willingly to trade Lonesome Luke for a pig in a poke. 
By advertising, promotion and good distribution they had done 
their part to create a market for him and make him a comedy 
staple, the demand growing healthily. This new idea of mine 
might be anything or nothing—probably nothing; but whichever, 
it called for scrapping a going commodity at nothing\on the dollar 


and starting from scratch with an unknown quantity. Had I 
been in New York I doubt that I could have transmitted my 
enthusiasm convincingly, and I was a long way from New York. 

So discouraging was the prospect that I decided to give up 
comedy pictures and make a fresh beginning myself. After 
long, hard work, I was getting $100 a week, a fortune relative to 
my past earnings, but not so much alongside Chaplin’s reputed 
$1,000 a week. I told Roach that I was fed up on Luke, con- 
vinced that Pathé never would agree to a change and resolved 
to go into dramatic pictures, where I was certain, I could do some- 
thing. Roach was going to New York anyway. On a previous 
trip he had seen a clown at the Hippodrome and become en- 
thusiastie about bis picture possibilities. Now he was returning 
to bring him to the coast and star him in two-reel pictures. 

The situation was a strain on Roach’s optimism, but it was 
equal to it. 

“Tt won’t do any harm to put it up to Pathé, anyway,” he 
argued. ‘‘As I see it, they are going to lose Luke whichever 
way the bird jumps. Unless they think you are bluffing, they 
are likely to take a chance on a change, and J think I can show 
them that you mean it.” 

Privately I believed that Pathé would conclude to hire another 
comedian and carry on with Lonesome Luke. Audiences would 
detect the substitution, but the picture was Luke, not Lloyd. 
Roach, however, argued my case better than I could have done, 
and won. He wired back that Pathé consented. Did I wish to 
make one or two-reel pictures in the new character? 

One, I decided. One-reel subjects still were popular with 
exhibitors as program fillers. We could make and release a 
picture a week; a new character needed the constant hammering 
of fifty-two releases a year to familiarize it. And if we made a 
bad one, worse luck, it would be forgotten quickly. 


When he first put the goggles on, in 1917, Mr. Lloyd did not 
suspect, he confesses, how much magic he would find in them, 
Growing almost lyrical on the subject, he exclaims: 


With them I am Harold Lloyd, without them a private citizen. 
I can stroll unrecognized down any street in the land at any time 
without the glasses, a boon granted to no other picture actor and 
one which some of them would pay well for. At a cost of 
seventy-five cents they provide a trade-mark recognized instantly 


necessary, permit enough 
romantic appeal to catch 
the feminine eye, usually 
averted from comedies, 
and they hold me down to 
no particular type or range 
of story. 

It was chance that they 
are horn-rimmed. The 
parson’s glasses in the 
dramatic picture that in- 
spired them were not 
tortoise shells, but when I 
eame to choose a pair of 
my own the vogue of horn 
rims was new and it was 
youth, principally, that 
was adopting them. The 
novelty was a _ picture 
asset and the suggestion 
of youth fitted perfectly 
with the character I had 
in mind. 

We took out the lenses 
immediately, knowing that 
the reflection of light on 
the glass would be trouble- 
some, and thought we 
were doing a new thing. 
As usual, however, the 
Chinese did it first. Give 
a historian time and he 
will prove that Mack 
Sennett did not invent the 
Keystone cop and the 
bathing beauty, but that 
both were popular comedy pictures in Cathay in the Ming 
dynasty and are mentioned by Marco Polo. A correspondent 
wrote me from Peking recently that not only were tortoise- 
shell glasses worn in China as a mark of rank in the time of the 
Middle Kingdom, more than a thousand years ago, but that it. 
was not uncommon to wear them without lenses. ‘‘ Damned. 
clever, these Chinese,’’ as Bobbie Clark said. 

The first pair, bought out of stock, were too heavy; the second 
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pair had so large a diameter that the rims covered my eyebrows 
and killed a great deal of expression. A third pair that just 
suited was found in a little optical shop in Spring Street, after 
scouring Los Angeles. J remember hunting through a tray con- 
taining probably thirty pairs before coming on the right one. | 
wore them for a year and a half, guarding them with my life. 
When the frame broke from wear and tear, I went on patching it 
with everything, from paste to spirit gum, for three months, 
until progressive dissolution foreed 
us to send them Hast to an optical 
goods manufacturer for duplication. 

The manufacturers shipped us back 
twenty pairs tailored to the measure 
of the old faithfuls and returned our 
check. The advertising we had given 
tortoise-shell rims, they wrote, still 
left them in our debt. Since then 
all our rims have been tailor-made by 
this firm. 


The success of the bespectacled 
star’s earlier thrillers in short lengths 
suggested expanding the idea to full- 
program length, he relates, and goes 
on to deseribe a decisive experience: 


One afternoon in down-town Los 
Angeles I stopt to watch Bill Stroth- 
ers, who called himself the Human 
Spider, scale the sheer walls of a high 
office building. The higher he climbed 
the more nervous I grew, until, when 
he came to a difficult ledge twelve 
stories up, I had to cut around a 
corner out of sight of him and peek 
back to see if he was over the ledge. 

If it makes me this jumpy, what 
would it do to a picture audience, I 
asked myself. The more I thought 
of it the better I liked it. 
like this about a story, all the staff 
like to work on it, for they can count 
upon my enthusiasm; whereas, if the 
story is another’s and doubts linger in my mind, it takes some 
of the zest out of my work. 

When we have a story to build, the three gag men, the director 
and I get in the gag-room and work it out. All we had to begin 
with here was the human-fly idea. Obviously I must not be a 
professional human fly in the picture; if I am an expert there 
is no comedy in the situation. We would hire Bill Strothers 
himself for that réle and I must be a fool boy roped, in some 
comedy fashion, into climbing the building in Bill’s stead, which 
is a comedy situation. The plot gradually 
worked out this way: I was to be a country 
boy new to the city. I get a job clerking in 
a department store. The pompous floor- 
walker is my enemy. J room with Strothers. 
He innocently makes an enemy of a police- 
man. After much comedy business in the 
store, gags suggested by the locale, I sell the 
manager on the idea of having a human fly 
climb the building as an advertising stunt. 
When the time comes for Strothers to climb, 
his enemy, the cop, is found to be patrolling 
the beat in front of the store. He gives chase 
to Strothers. The store manager impatiently 
demands to know where my human fly is. 
The crowd is waiting, and in order to save 
the situation I reluctantly start the climb for 
Strothers, who tells me that he will take my 
place at the second story. But the cop 
pursues him to the second floor, then to the 
third and on. Meanwhile I have to continue, 
finally making the entire ascent myself, the 
cop having run Strothers to the roof and over 
an adjacent roof. 

Not that we waited to start shooting until 
we had such a finished plot. All we ask to 
know when we begin is our general direction. 
The chinks can be filled in as we go along. 

The dizzy drops in the picture were partly 
illusion. Altho you saw the city’s traffic 
crawling many stories below, at no time 
could I have fallen more than three stories, 
but who wants to fall three stories, for that 
matter? I have no desire to break my neck, 


Harold 


A PROPHETIC POSE 


The bride-and-groom suggestion in this picture from 
Once I feel “Grandma’s Boy’’ was fulfilled later, when Lloyd and 
his leading woman, Miss Mildred Davis, were married. 


YOU’D NEVER KNOW HIM! 


Without the disguise of his goggles, 
Lloyd can 
crowd without being recognized. 


and it would be very foolish of me from a business standpoint. 
All the staff, the company officers, the distributers, and others 
have a like business interest in keeping me alive and whole. Sc 
the amount of risk I take in a thrill picture becomes a compro- 
mise between the necessity of taking some and the foolishness 
of taking too much. 

As it was, I threw my shoulder out of joint in the scene— 
probably the loudest seream of the picture—where I grab fran- 
tically at the minute hand of the 
building clock, many stories up, and 
the face of the clock is pulled out and 
down by my weight. At Ocean Park, 
one night, just after we had finished 
this sequence of ‘“‘Safety Last,” a 
party of us stopt at a fortune-teller’s 
booth. The reader of the stars felt 
the calluses of my hands and told 
me that I earned my living at manual 
labor. She was not far wrong. 


‘“‘How do you make a_ picture 


comedy?” propounds Mr. Lloyd, 
and immediately answers, ‘“‘ You 
don’t; it grows like Topsy.” And 


he goes on to confess: 


Our lack of method is deplorable, 
but somehow it works. Take a hypo- 
thetical case. We need a new story. 
“How about a railroad picture?” 
one suggests. We canvas the idea, 
agree and set to thinking in terms of 
railroading. Let’s have the boy a 
country station-agent, baggage-man 
and telegrapher, but the telegrapher 
suggests a lineman and the lineman 
suggests a telephone story. A bank 
robbery is written into the telephone 
story as an incident. It grows until 
railroad, telegraphy, and telephone 
all are crowded out and the boy who 
started to be a country station-agent 
winds up as a bank clerk. 

These sessions have been known to be heated and passers-by to 
duck in passing the gag-room window. Plots are the children of 
their authors, and parents are prone to resent any insinuation 
that their offspring are not 100 per cent. healthy, handsome, ani 
briliant. ‘‘What do you mean, that no board of directors woule 
authorize such a blank check?” demands such a parent in defense 
of an aspersed detail. ‘‘Itisdoneevery day. If you want to pic 
sand out of sugar, how about that comic street-light idea of yours” 
They haven’t used carbon are lamps for street lighting for fifteen 
years. And while we are on the subject of 
relentless realism, a model T Ford fires on a 
magneto, not a battery, as you innocently 
suppose. What becomes of your battery gag 
now?” Withfurther comment, both technicai 
and personal, but all hypothetical, naturally. 

What type of boy am I to play is the nex* 
problem after the broad outline of the horse- 
car plot is drafted. Speedy being a big city 
picture, I am an irresponsible, flip, scatter- 
brained, baseball-erazy youth of a kind the 
city breeds by the thousands. Now we 
have the character of the boy, the substance 
of the dramatic plot and the boy and girl 
for the love theme. All that remains is to 
add the comedy and stir vigorously, but that 
all is everything. | 

The character of the boy suggests one 
group, the plot another group. He is base- 
ball crazy; that gives us a baseball faction 
in the course of which we employ Babe 
Ruth and shoot scenes at the Yankee 
Stadium. Speedy is a lad of many jobs. 
We have him drive a taxi and work in a drug- 
store for two more factions. For another, 
we send him to Coney Island with his girl. 
They go and come on the Subway, and the 
Subway is a comedy all by itself, except to 
those who have to ride in it. 

Soon we have more gags—and good ones— 
than we can possibly crowd into the picture. 
Some were worked out in the gag-room, 
others were born of spontaneous combustion 
in the midst of camera operations. 


mingle in any 


P. & A. photograph 


THE CALM BEFORE THE SHOT 


Bobby putts in the course of the match with Perkins. English champion. at Brae Burn, while a big gallery holds its breath. 


THE “JONES COMPLEX” ON THE GOLF LINKS 


HE ONWARD MARCH OF HIS FATE was steady 

and relentless. Fighting against it was a hopeless task. 

He could not imagine the other man making a mistake. 
“Tt is a terrible feeling,’ he admitted later, ‘‘to stand and watch 
almost every type of stroke go for the flag as if your opponent 
were using a rifle. Ill admit I didn’t play my game, but Jones 
wouldn’t let me. He made me understand early by his play 
that my game wasn’t good enough, and you know what happens 
when you try to be better than you are.’”” Thomas Philip Per- 
kins, amateur golf champion of England, was telling Grantland 
Rice, the sports writer, who quotes him in the New York Herald 
Tribune, how he felt when Bobby Jones of Atlanta beat him 
10 and 9 for the American amateur championship on the Brae 
Burn links at West Newton, Massachusetts. That is, the En- 
glishman was suffering from a new psychological malady which 
sports writers tell us is growing more and more common among 
golfers, and the manifestations of which Kerr N. Petrie describes 
for us, also in The Herald Tribune: 


One seemed to sense that Perkins was shackled by what has 
come to be known as the “Jones complex.” He was only the 
shadow of the player who in the previous round had won so 
decisively over George Voigt, the tournament medalist. 

Perkins may still be the greatest amateur golfer that England 
has developed since Hilton. That he is not a Bobby Jones was 
quite apparent. 

W. L. Hope, of the British Walker Cup team, paced the ridges 
of Brae Burn about the time that Jones was administering the 
coup de grace to Perkins. ‘If only he could have played along for a 
score and have forgotten the matchplay phase of it,’’ soliloquized 
Hope. ‘They all play Bobby Jones. It just can’t be done.” 

There were spots in which Perkins showed flashes of the golf 
with which he overthrew Voigt. They were only isolated spots, 
mere drops in the bucket. And it takes a cataract to wear 
Bobby down. He has to be hammered incessantly with pars 
and birdies. To-day Perkins did not have a single birdie on tap. 
He was lucky enough when he was not going over par. 


Needless to say, the showing of Perkins was a bitter disap- 
pointment to the tremendous crowd which had been assembled 
by the international aspect of the match and the hope of a battle. 
as much as by the magnetism of Jones’s play and personality. 
Perkins started the day magnificently. He appeared to carry 
all the guns that he had used with such deadly effect against 
Voigt. On the first hole on the morning round he played a 
shot that was a masterpiece, coming out of a down-hill lie in a 
bunker on the left, where his tee iron had carried him, with all 
the artistry of a Jones or a Hagen. 

Bobby, on the other hand, began rather aimlessly; rather 
weakly. Using a wooden elub, the champion sliced to the 
rough in the fringe of the woods, played a terrible second that 
almost carried him to the ditch, and made the most pathetic sort 
of a chip across the water hazard to the green. Bobby was 
listless, almost careless. That chip carried him no more than 
on the green, where Perkins had gone with that shot from the 
sand that burrowed through the leaves of an oak-tree after 
clearing the upturn of the bunker. 

The echo of the cheer which greeted the stroke of the British 
champion had scarcely died away when Bobby made that feeble 
effort. The ball came lopping out of the shadows and rolled 
just to the brink of the ditch. It stopt. Bobby appeared 
disgusted with his start. He did not seem to care whether he 
hit the next shot or not. From the loser of that first hole 
Perkins had suddenly turned into a potential winner. He was 
no more than eight feet from the cup. 

Meeting up with that recalcitrant ball at last, Bobby bent 
over his putt. He put the club to the ground and suddenly 
bent and picked up his ball. [vidently he had moved it. He 
didn’t bother to putt. Perkins didn’t putt. The Englishman 
had won a hole which his tee shot had said he would lose. 

If Bobby were that kind of a golfer one might almost be justi- 
fied in saying that picking up was splendid strategy. Actually, 
Bobby appeared to be getting himself into trouble. The gallery 
was left wondering whether Jones was to produce the kind of a 
game in the final which had brought him so much trouble against 
Gorton. That grand bunker recovery appeared to point to 
Perkins being ready and willing to duplicate the game which 
he had shown against Voigt. 


At the second hole came another shoek. Perkins laid his 
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SPORTS AND ATHLETICS 


Continued 


approach within six feet of the cup. Jones 
was up on the second terrace with a shot 
that ran a little too much. Jones putted 
past, but got a half. And right there one 
seemed to see the handwriting on the wall. 
It was the tip-off. Perkins on a six-foot putt 
left his ball short of the hole. That silky 
touch which the Englishman had employed 
with such devastating effect upon Voigt was 
lacking. The Jones complex had him in 
He was timid, unable to stroke 
the ball. It is bad enough to miss the hole, 
but to be short on a six-foot putt—and 
away short by half a foot or more! 
That half appeared to act as a tonic to 
Bobby. Both were short at the third. 
Perkins had a chip to within eighteen 
inches. Jones actually hit the cup, the 
ball turning aside not more than an inch, 
so well were the speed and distance judged. 
At that moment the Jones complex 
appeared to hit Perkins fairly and squarely 
between the eyes. He foundered, he 
bungled, he broke down. His drive for 
the fourth was completely topped. It was 
the worst drive that Perkins had been seen 
to make all week—about the only one that 
he had completely foozled. His second was 
into the rough, his third in the bunker 
short of the green, and his fourth over. 


Bobby, on the other hand, according to 
Nan O’Reilly of the New York World, does 
not play a human opponent. Instead, he 
sets himself up against par, and as often 
as not proves himself a St.George in combat 
with that dragon of the links. When he 
played these recent twenty-seven holes with 
the ‘‘Hope of Britain,’’ he did it in just 
par, we read, 72 for the first eighteen holes 
and 35 for the following nine, while Per- 
kins took 82 and 43. Says Miss O’ Reilly: 


The claim has been made that Perkins 
is the second best amateur golfer in the 
world. It may be so, but all that can be 
said is that, opposed to the ‘‘killer’’ from 
Georgia, he doesn’t rank with the first 
twenty on this bunkered globe. 

Shotmakers hear that excellence is not as 
rare as Jones’s steady string of victories 
would indicate, but somehow they all seem 
to wilt under the glare of a spotlight 
shared with the immortal Bobby. In four 
years of title play among the amateurs only 
one simon-pure has succeeded in stopping 
the progress toward his goal. 

That was when George Von Elm snatched 
the torch of glory from Jones’s hand at a 
time when he was wearing the open crown 
of both America and Great Britain, and 
kept him from winning what the English 
call the ‘“‘hat trick.” 

Only one golfer in the history of the 
game, the great John Ball of England, ever 
topped the Jones record. Ball won eight 
British amateur championships and one 
free-for-all. The difference, however, is 
that Ball won over a period of twenty 
years, and Jones has only had six years. 


At least one American golfer in the gal- 
lery was in a position to sympathize with 
Perkins, for this man, Francis Ouimet, has 
been up against Jones himself. And Oui- 
met is quite enough competition for most 
players. Mr. Rice records this comment 
by him: 


{ 
| 
| 
| 


| go straight for the cup, where you have | 


“T know how Perkins feels,’ he said. — 
‘Kew can understand what it means to see — 


almost every approach that Jones hits 


| 
| 
. 


the feeling that a par will be no good— — 


that you must beat par to geta half. You 
feel that you are up against a machine that 
is grinding you down, and nothing can be 
done to stop it. 
to match this game with something that 
doesn’t quite match. The result is trouble.” 


But Bobby does not unleash the terrible 
‘“Jones complex” without warning. Like 
every other athlete on the ‘‘upper shelves 
of achievement,’ according to H. F. Ma- 
honey in the New York Telegram, he has 
certain mannerisms which indicate that 
he is going to give ‘‘full steam ahead.” 
For one thing he brushes back his hair 
with his left forearm. Whether his habit 
of shedding his necktie on the links is a 
mannerism is conceded to be debatable by 
Mr. Mahoney, who continues: 


Whether Jones takes off his necktie in 
much the same manner as a rattlesnake 
gives warning that he is about to strike 
also is debatable, but Bobby does it, and 
the result never has failed to produce favor- 
able-to-Bobby results. 

When Bobby leaves the first tee in all his 
matches he is about as immaculate as 
brush, razor-blade, comb, and tailor can 
make him. He is the mirror of golfing 
fashion. But Bobby’s remaining so de- 
pends greatly on the opposition he en- 
counters. 

Bobby gave the gallery something to talk 
about when he strode upon-the first tee at 
Brae Burn to engage in semi-final-round 
combat with Phillips Finlay, Harvard 
sophomore. His brown hair was care- 
fully brushed and divided exactly in the 
center of hishead. His shoes were polished 
to a degree, and his stockings, trousers, 
shirt, and necktie blended like the lights 
upon a Ziegfeld stage. Bobby did not long 
remain so, however. 

Finlay started it all. Those who read 
about the mateh and those who followed it 
recall that the first hole was halved, and 
that Finlay won the second, to lead his 
great rival in their first meeting. Bobby 
won the next hole to square the match, and 
on the next green he yanked off his necktie 
and handed it to Prescott S. Rush, secre- 
tary of the United States Golf Association, 
who was acting as one of Bobby’s body- 
guards. From that moment Finlay had no 
chance. 


In the finals Bobby lost the first hole to 
Perkins, and the next two were halved, 
we read. Then: 


As Bobby waited for Perkins to drive 
from the fourth tee, it was noticed that he 
fingered his necktie. Perkins muffed his 
drive, drove his second into a trap, and sent 
his fourth shot flying over the green. 
Bobby, before sighting his approach putt 
on the fourth green, removed his necktie. 
He won the hole and then went on to a 10 
and 9 victory. 

Gossip has it that the moment Bobby 
begins to warm up to his work all clothing 
about his neck becomes irksome. Not 
tight, just irksome. And Bobby is not the 
sort of fellow to allow completeness of dress 
to interfere with the winning of a national 
golf championship—not Bobby. 

This business of removing his necktie 
may mean nothing more than a desire for 

(Continued on page 47) 


So in desperation you try © 


Lae (Continued from page 44) 

eomfort, but you can not make a score of his opponents, whose 
spirits have been crusht by the power and brilliancy of his golfiing 
plows, believe that. When Bobby begins to finger the knot of 
his necktie, his opponents begin to worry. The result is a 
general breakdown of their game and another victory for Sir 
Robert. Proof that Bobby begins to disrobe only when he feels 
that beside him is a foeman worthy of his steel was given when 
his necktie remained around his neck during the whole of his 
match with John Beck, of England, who did not win a single hole. 


In winning the open, Mr. Rice reminds us, Bobby Jones tied 
“Jerry Travers’s old record of 
four American titles in the 
amateur field.’”’ Thus: 


_ Travers won in 1907, 1908, 
1912, and 1913. Jones won in 
1924, 1925, 1927, and 1928. 
Jones has won four out of his 
last five title pursuits, and he 
has piled up a total of twenty- 
four victories out of his last 
twenty-five starts. 

Perkins, an able golfer, play- 
ing exceptionally well up to this 
final round with Bobby Jones, 
broke again as the others have all 
done over the longer route. They 
ean’t play against Jones when 
they face the double round. 

In three days Jones com- 
pletely wrecked the field. He 
had been 37 up in three days, 
which is even more devas- 
tating and decisive than his 
margin was at Minnikahda a 
year ago, where he operated 
another clinic and dissected 
the best in the field with his 
surgeon’s blade. 

Jones, at the age of twenty- 
six, has won eight major cham- 
pionships in the last six years. 
And the feature of his career is 
just this—in the early part of 
his play each opponent he met 
played at the top of his game 
to block his patch. They shot 
68’s and 69’s and 70’s against 
him as a barrier in the road 
that leads to the top. He was 
playing brilliantly when he was 
beaten as he is playing to-day 
in a tide of victories. But in 
those days each man who came 
against him seemed to be in- 
spired. F 

Dave Herron at Oakmont in 1919 was 4 under even 4’s. 
Francis Ouimet at the Engineers was around 70. Willie Hun- 
ter was the same at St. Louis. Jess Sweetser, at Brookline, had 
a 67. But there is some magic in his name to-day that seems 
to crack their souls in a thirty-six-hole match. 


International Newsreel photograph 


* And as for Perkins, we read: 


Against Voigt the British champion could make almost no mis- 
take. He played like a world-beater; but when he stept out 
against Jones he seemed to be a different golfer. His tee 
shots lost their length and accuracy. His keen irons began to 
fade and wander to bunkers and rough. The putts, hit with a 
different set of nerves, refused to drop. 

Perkins won the first hole in the morning round and the next 
hole that he won was the seventeenth. Perkins was only 2 down 
at the eighth. He was hanging on desperately, but barely 
hanging on. Then he split apart and lost the ninth, tenth, 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth holes—five in a row—to be 7 
down. After this wide-open break Perkins pulled himself to- 
gether and held Jones even for the next nine holes. He got one 
hole back to finish the morning round 6 down. He continued to 
hang on through the first three holes of the afternoon war. Then 
he began to break again. He seemed to realize that he was like 
aman attempting to break down a stone wall with a feather 
duster. 

After playing nine consecutive holes in par or better without 
making any headway, all the fire and flame went out of the British 
champion’s game. He seemed to feel that he was bucking 
something more relentless than fate, and that it was all a useless 


HANDS ACROSS THE TEE 


Bobby Jones, who has retained the American amateur golf title, and 
Phil Perkins, his English opponent, indicate their approval of each 
other just after the American player won the finals at Brae Burn. 
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waste of time and energy and nerve-wrecking care. His game 
began to crumble up at the fourth hole in the afternoon, and 
from that point on it was merely a question of how soon. 


When you take in the finals, Mr. Rice continues, it means that 
Jones played his last 85 holes of golf at Brae Burn in 12 under 
par. Quoting further: 


Par is a relentless machine. It is doubly relentless at a course 
like Brae Burn, slanting and hilly, flanked with trees and ditches. 
It is a cold and killing proposition for any golfer to face through 
any extended span of play. It allows few errors—almost none. 

When you consider that this 
free, smooth-swinging, power- 
ful young Georgian was twelve 
strokes better than the stand- 
ard of perfect golf for eighty- 
five holes you might also 
understand why it was that he 
was so far up on John Beck, 
Phil Finlay, and Phil Perkins, 
who allowed fine games to 
crumble up as they attempted 
to chase this will-o’-the-wisp 
through the swamp of despair. 

It is one thing to face par. It 

is still another to face a machine 
that can slaughter par and grind 
it into smaller atoms—a ma- 
chine that can turn 5’s into 4’s, 
4’s into 3’s and 3’s into 2’s. 
Brown and Gorton both gave 
Bobby stiff opposition in the 
first eighteen-hole matches. 
This has happened before. 
Gorton, in fact, only had to hit 
a straight tee shot and get his 
4 at the eighteenth to win 1 up 
and toss a. monkey-wrench into 
the flawless machine of golf. 

But none of them can quite 
make it over the shorter route. 
And once Jones sniffs the 
longer trail, there is no compe- 
tition left. In his last six 
thirty-six-hole matches at 
Minnikahda and Brae Burn, 
this Tees champion has 
stood 66 up against such op- 
ponents as Francis Ouimet, 
Chick Evans, Jimmy John- 
ston, Phil Perkins, and Phil 
Finlay. 

This means that he has ay- 
eraged 11 up against some of 
the finest amateurs in the field 
from both sides of the world. 
You don’t have to go beyond 
these returns to see how far Bobby Jones outeclasses the parade. 
In the world of golf he makes old man Henry J. Colossus look 
like one of Singer’s Midgets. It is an almost incredible record 
of superior skill. No man in golfing history has ever approached it. 

In his start against Perkins, Jones sliced to the woods, hit a 
tree on his way out, looked up on his short chip, moved his 
putt on the green and conceded the hole after the British 
champion had played a great shot to the green from a sanded 
lie in the trap. Perkins was now 1 up, and he got a good half 
at the second and third in par 4’s. At this stage the gallery 
was charging and racing through the woods, skidding along the 
slopes, all steamed up for a battle to the finish. 

And then the terrific press of Jones’s game began to tell. His 
long tee shots sailed squarely down the middle. His long irons 
and his shorter pitches to the green began to hunt the flag. On 
shot after shot it looked from the hills and valleys as if he hit 
the pin. These rifle-fire drives and approaches were more than 
Perkins could stand. They broke his heart at Chicago in the 
Walker Cup matches, and they broke his heart again to-day. 
He was no part of the golfer who had faced and eliminated 
George Voigt with two great rounds. 


Perkins had been ground to powder beneath the iron heel of 
Jones once before this year—at the Walker Cup matches, where 
he lost 13 and 12, an even more decisive defeat than this later one. 
In this way, Mr. Petrie observes, the English echampion’s wish 
to do better in the second meeting came true. But the English, 
altho they have a natural and human desire to win, do not seem 
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to mind being beaten by our Bobby. At 
any rate, this inference may be read into 
comments by Bernard Darwin, the English 
golf critic, who wrote in Vanity Fair late 
in 1927, after the Atlantan had captured 
the British open at historic St. Andrews, 
for the second successive time. Mr. Darwin 
gave us this analysis of Jones’s method as 
it was observed on the Scotch links, and 
this statement of British feeling about him: 


There is, in his method of play, a certain 
rhythmic and beautiful monotony which 
does not lend itself to description. He does 
the same thing over and over and yet over 
again, with perfect grace and ease, and 
superlatives, after a while, make dull work. 
There are indeed those who can write 
pages about the turning movement of his 
illustrious hips, but when it comes to writing 
about hips my pen refuses its office. 

On the other hand, there is the spirit 
which drives this amazing golfing machine, 
and about that there does seem to me to be 
something to say. He may in a sense be 
dull as a golfer, but he certainly is never 
dull as a man. 

While he is the most chivalrous of play- 
ers and entirely unenvious of other people’s 
victories, when they can win them, he is a 
perennially ambitious golfer. He will never 
sit down, like Alexander, and weep because 
there are no more championships for him 
to win. He sets out to win them again. 


THE PASSING OF TRICK PITCHING 
OUDINI hurling”’ will soon disap- 
pear forever, we are told. The 
spitball is doomed. So is trick pitching in 
general, tho it has baffled batters for a 
quarter of a century. To-day, according to 
Billy Evans, manager of the Cleveland 
Indians, ‘‘there remain only about a half- 
dozen twirlers who use the moistened de- 
livery as part of their repertoire,’ and we 
are approaching the end of an era—that is, 
“unless some of the ‘Houdini’ pitchers. 
invent something entirely new in foolers.”’ | 
The first fooler, Mr. Evans reminds us, 
was invented accidentally by George 
Hildebrand, now an American League 
umpire. About twenty-five years ago, | 
while an outfielder with the San Francisco | 
club of the Pacific Coast League, Hilde- | 
brand happened one day to ‘‘moisten two | 
fingers on his throwing hand as he cut loose | 
with a fast ball to another player.’’ Won- | 
derful was the result. ‘‘The ball struck! 
the player on the knee, and he didn’t come | 
even close to catching it.” Naturally, | 
“both players were surprized and inter- | 
ested,’ and Hildebrand tried the thing) 
again, making the ball behave practically | 
as before. In an article copyrighted by) 
the NEA Magazine, Mr. Evans tells us 
that the inventor of the spitball ‘‘later) 
confided his secret to Pitcher Frank! 
Corridon, who developed it most suecess- 
fully. Hildebrand also told Pitcher Elmer} 
Stricklett about it. Stricklett, a former big:| 
league star, had been passed on to the: 


E 


-ninors as through. After perfecting the 


new freak delivery he returned to the. 


majors and was a consistent winner for. 


a number of vears.””. Remarks Mr. Evans: 

That, in brief, is the history of the birth 
of the spitball, which in various ways for 
over twenty-five years has more or less 


revolutionized pitching, or at least played | 


-havoe with the orthodox methods. It was 
only natural that smart pitchers, seeking 
to gain an edge over the batters, would 
start experimenting with other bits of 
trickery in an effort to make it all the 


| 
| 


more difficult to hit the ball where they | 


Pain’ t.’’ 


- 


Piteher Russell Ford of the New York | 


Americans was the first pitcher to make | 


use of illegal methods as an aid in deceiv- 
ing the opposing batters. It is common 
knowledge that the application of saliva 
to a certain spot on the ball, through wet- 


ting the fingers, provided an area smoother | 


than any other part of the ball. 


This smooth area caused the ball to. 


speed on its way to the batter minus any 
pressure or purchase from the moistened 
fingers. Asa resuli it would, after expend- 
ing most of its force, suddenly dip down- 
ward at the last minute ard make it diffi- 


-eult for the batsman to more than top the | 


ball. 
Ford, a good pitcher and a smart one, 
reached the decision that if a smooth spot 


caused the ball to do all sorts of funny | 


things, that a roughened spot should be 
just as effective. Ford worked for several 
months perfecting his trick delivery. 
_ Through the medium of a piece of emery 
paper he would roughen the ball and make 
it do all sorts of tricks. How to conceal 
the piece of emery on the field was a prob- 


lem to solve, even after he had perfected 


the delivery. 

The solution was a small piece of emery 
paper, which was fastened to a tough piec< 
of string, which in turn was hitched to the 
inside of the left sleeve of his undershirt. 
He had a hole cut in the center of his glove 
which was just a trifle smaller than the 
piece of emery paper. At the end of each 
inning he would slip the emery paper 
under the sleeve of the tight-fitting under- 
shirt, remove the glove, then toss it on 
foul territory where it could be examined 
at length by anybody who believed h« 
was using illegal methods. 


Mr. Evans umpired the first game in 
which Ford ‘‘sprung the emery ball on the 
unsuspecting athletes,”’ and he tells us: 


Never in my life had I seen a ball do the | 


acrobatic stunts Ford had it perform that 
afternoon. | recall that he struck out 
Harry Davis of the Athletics four times 
without his making so much as a foul. 
In those days Davis was one of the greatest 
batters in the game, and Ford’s feat was 
as noteworthy as whiffing Babe Ruth four 
times. The Philadelphians were as mysti- 
fied at the achievement as the New York 
rooters were delighted. An amazed howl 
greeted the fourth strike-out. 

Ford was credited with throwing a spit- 
ball, but until that game I had never seen 
a pitcher make a spitball sail upwards or 
dip in or out. Previously all the spitball 
pitchers I had umpired simply made the 
ball dip downward. I was much interested 
and decidedly skeptical. The next day 
T asked Ford if he knew how the ball was 
going to break when he started it on its 
way to the catcher. He assured me that 
he did, and offered to give a demonstration. 


| 
| 


Walking out to remote right field in! 


% Pe Ee oe? 


es eS | 
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company with Ford and Ed Sweeney, his 
catcher, he proceeded to open my eyes by 
making the ball do the very things he said 
it would. I was convinced that Ford had 
invented something entirely new in spitball 
styles. 

The emery ball, which got by as a spit- 
ball, made Ford the pitching sensation of 
the American League in 1910. He had 
several other highly successful years, in 
which the emery ball was his ace. For 
a time Eddie Sweeney was the only other 
member of the New York club who was 
let in on the secret. This was made neces- 
sary so that Sweeney could properly 
handle the varied shoots delivered by Ford. 

The year following the big season Ford 
enjoyed because of the emery ball, Swee- 
ney held out for a raise of several thousand 
dollars. The New York club refused to 
grant it, and Sweeney failed to report for 
spring training. Ford, anxious to have 
Sweeney back and desiring to keep his 
secret, failed to wise up the catchers who 
were subbing for Sweeney, and as a result 
none of them could make a half respectable 
showing handling his peculiar brand of stuff. 

Tord strest the point that no one but 
Sweeney could hold him. After several 
futile efforts on the part of the substitutes, 
the New York club agreed to give Sweeney 
his raise and ordered him to come on ai 
onee. 

Not until Ford jumped to the outlaws 
did Sweeney reveal the secret of his pitching 
success, and then only to Ray Keating, 
a legitimate spitball pitcher on the Yankee 
pitching staff. Keating in turn told it te 
his room-mate, Earl Gardner who, when 
relegated to the minors at Toledo, told 
to Fred Falkenberg. It enabled Falken- 
berg to win ten straight games after being 
brought back to the majors by Cleveland 


The emery ball was exposed by Eddi 
Collins, we are told: 


Collins, a smart batsman as well as a 
great one, after being struck out by Keating 
on three pitched balls, at none of which he 
offered, asked Umpire Tommy Connolly. 
ealling balls and strikes, to take a look at 
the ball. 

It was a brand-new one that Connolly 
had put in play as Collins stept to the bat. 
It had not come in contact with the bat 
or concrete stands, which might possibls 
roughen it. 

Acting on the suggestion of Collins. 
Connolly not only looked at the ball but 
demanded Keating give him his glove 
Looking it over carefully he discovered 
a small piece of emery paper between the 
padding and leather. 

This was the first public exposé of the 
emery ball, altho the delivery was several 
years old at, the time. It had been sus 
pected that something was wrong, thai 
certain pitchers were cheating, but it was 
impossible to get any proof to justify the 
suspicion. 

President Johnson of the Americar 
League, on getting the facts from Umpire 
Connolly, issued a bulletin that placec 
the quietus on the use of the emery ball 
It called for a fine of $100 as well as : 
thirty-day suspension without pay. 

The banning of the emery ball, however 
which for a time got by under the head o 
spitball pitching, didn’t stop the use o 
illegal methods on the part of the pitcher 
to minimize the effectiveness of the batters 
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Not all “unfair practises on the part of 
the foo have vanished, it would seem, 
for “only a short time back the Brooklyn 
_¢lub protested a game on the grounds that 
Pitcher Charley Robertson of the Boston 
Braves was using some sort of sticky sub- 

stance on the ball,”’ and ‘‘out of the emery 

ball came the shine ball, the loaded ball, 
the mud ball, the finger-nail ball, the paraf- 
fin ball, the raised-seam ball, and many 
more.’”’ Reading on: 
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Eddie Cicotte of the Chicago White 
Sox. who passed from the game in 1920 
because of the unpleasantness that de- 
veloped relative to the 1919 world series, 
invented more of the trick deliveries than 
any other pitcher in the game. 
Cicotte was one of the eraftiest pitchers 

_L ever called balls and strikes for. He be- 
came a big winner after it seemed a lame 
arm had practically ended his major-league 

-eareer. It was Cicotte who first loaded the 
seams of the ball in an effort to make it 

dip hither and thither. 

- Cicotte would have the palm of his glove 
heavily oiled. He would first rub this oil 
into the seams at a given spot, and to this 
spot apply some dirt that he would pick 
from the pitcher’s box. The oil would form 
a perfect base for absorbing the dust. 
Likewise Cicotte, through the use of a 
little taleum powder which he would get 
from a sack carried in his hip pocket, 


Gentlemen: 


Palmolive Shaving 
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told us they wanted in a 
shaving cream, plus a fifth which 3. Maintains its creamy fullness for 


would get a smooth spot on the ball that 
was even more effective than the use of 
saliva. 


By way of illustrating “‘what a rough 
“spot can do to either make or spoil one’s 
pitching, according to the way the ball is 
held prior to the pitch,’ Mr. Evans re- 
ealls an incident in a game played in New 
York during the season of 1914: 


Joe Wood of Boston had a big year in 
1914, and the emery ball helped him con- 
siderably. Just prior to the game I have 
in mind Joe pitched a game against St. 
Louis in which he struck out either fourteen 
or fifteen men, and didn’t use anything but 
a fast ball, or perhaps it would be more cor- 
rect to say the emery ball. 

In the game I have in mind Wood, with 
the bases filled, became involved in an 
argument with Umpire Ollie Chill and was 
given the gate. This brought Hugh 
Bedient to the mound as relief pitcher. 
The first three balls delivered by Bedient 
were wild pitches, each one permitting 
a run to score and clearing the bases. 
Bedient, a fast-ball pitcher, was holding 
the ball in such a way that it was shooting 
upwards, out of reach of his catcher. 

A new ball was given Bedient after 
Umpire Chill discovered a very rough 
spot, about the size of a half-dollar, on the 
ball Wood had been pitching. 

The black and white ball was a favorite 
stunt until the umpires were ordered to 
strictly enforce the rule that prohibited the 
putting of any foreign substance on the 
ball. Pitchers, with the aid of tobacco or 
licorice, could, within a few seconds, take 
a brand-new ball and make it look like an 
old one on one side only. This created 
what was known as the black and white 
ball, and formed an optical illusion as it 
sped to the plate. 


oe 


As an extreme instance to ‘‘show what 
limits the pitchers went in an effort to get 
the edge,’ Mr. Evans cites a case observed 


by Umpire George Hildebrand: 
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What, oh, what a flavor there is to Heinz Cooked Spaghetti. 


What a snappy, tangy flavor. It’s the cheese you taste. And the 
sweet, spicy tomato sauce. It’s the good tender spaghetti. 
Serve it hot, serve it quick, serve it heaped up high. Italian? 


Yes sir—cooked real Italian style. 


There is 
a knack 
TOn att 


There’s a certain knack to making a real dish of spaghetti, as any good Italian chef 
is quick to assure you. 

You know yourself how much depends upon the flavor of the tomato 
sauce. . . For instance, we lay great stress upon the freshness of our tomatoes. That’s 
why we grow our own seed, start our own plants and ripen the tomatoes on the 
vine and use them—fresh—when they’re at their plumpest and ripest and juiciest. 

The cheese is a special kind that is imported from foreign lands. 

The dry spaghetti we make from a carefully selected hard, durum wheat. And 
we even wash and filter the air in which the spaghetti is dried. 

So you see if we have succeeded in catching the spaghetti flavor it’s because we 
take such extraordinary care that every ingredient is right. It’s the reason, too, 
why with every Heinz product the name Heinz has come to mean Flavor. 


in tomato sauce with cheese 
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SPORTS AND ATHLETICS 


Continued 


In a game at St. Louis, a dozen new balls; 
were brought from the bench to the ee | 
used by the umpires close by the home 
plate. Hildebrand examined one of the 
bails rather closely and discovered what. 
seemed like cuts between each stitch, 

Working on the assumption it might 
have b-en a faulty ball, he gave the other 
eleven balls the once-over and found all of | | 
them in the same condition. Some one 
had used a safety-razor blade to paces | 
the hoped-for pitching magic. 


IN PRAISE OF PEDALING 


O better exercise than cycling could 

be found when that recreation was 
in its prime, but in the United States, with 
its 20,000,000 motor-vehicles, it is now 
rather uncomfortable, laments the New 
York Times, adding that a great sport 
went out in this country when cycling 
was abandoned. Says The Times further, 
mentioning feelingly the delights of the 
wheel and its present status abroad: 


By bieyele one could explore the country, 
taking byways and towpaths as well as 
highways, and penetrate sylvan nooks 
inaccessible to motorists to-day. The 
cyclist was not a prey to fears about his 
safety on the road. 

In England and on the continent eyeling 
is still a popular sport, and statesmen as 
well as schoolboys are seen astride the 
little leather saddle. Women ride fear 
lessly. No less than 6,000,000 cyclist» 
have been listed in England by the Touring 
Club. 

In the Scandinavian countries bicycles 
are in general use. All the monarchs ride 
as well as most of their subjects. Girls flit 
along the country paths. Men no more 
on the sunny side of sixty tool about 
serenely. In Kurope there is not a touring- 
ear to every five persons. The rights of 
cyclists are recognized and enforced. An 
elderly person on a bicycle is not a ridicu- 
lous sight—he may be the Prime Minister, 
or a professor of logic, or a society leader. 
What adult in the United States dares to 
ride a bicycle on the highway? 


Hardly had The Times asked this ques- 
tion before it was answered by a lady sign- 
ing herself P. H., who wrote from Green- 
wich, Connecticut. That she is an en- 
thusiastie wheelwoman is obvious from her 
comments, which, in part, follow: 


“T am a middle-aged woman who not 
only dares but takes the keenest delight 
in the clean, healthful exercise of riding 
my wheel. 

“‘T earn my living in private homes, and 
when time off duty is accorded I go on my 
bicycle, against the wind at the start of my 
outing, so as to be aided by the wind on 
my return. 

‘Let me add a word in sincere apprecia- 
tion to the motoring public for theit 
eourtesy and good humor in tolerating me 
on the crowded thoroughfares. Seldom am 
I scoffed at; but often I find the oppor- 
tunity to pass the spirit of good-will, with a 
good-natured response, to ar occasional 
‘grouch,’ even tho I may be th: subject 
of the laugh; it is all in the day’s fun.” 


THE MOVIE-USHER IDEA ON THE 
4 GOLF LINKS 


“NW AORE decorative caddies are in pros- 
pect for the golf links of England; 
and in the opinion of Lawrence Perry, who 
reports the innovation for €onsolidated 
Press Association, the plan is ‘‘likely to 
; sweep the world.’’ At any rate, he con- 
 tinues, “one fancies that it will take a firm 
hold upon the imagination of golf and coun- 
try club authorities throughout the United 
States.” Certain Surrey golfers, we learn, 
“are dissatisfied with the appearance of 
- their caddies and have applied such harsh 
terms to them as ‘“‘tatterdemalions” and 
“blots.” ‘‘Why should this be?” 
ask; and we read on: 


. 


‘ 


they 


~ 


Why is it not possible that they beautify 
rather than blot the flawless greens and 
the sweet turf of the fairway? Answering 
their own question, the Surrey golfers say 
that it is entirely possible, and a movement 
is on foot to devise well-fitting club uni- 
forms for the caddies, something in gray 
and gold with vizored caps and white 
Sam Browne belts. 
The charm of this idea can not, it would 
seem, fail to appeal to any golf club any- 
where. As a matter of fact, a club in Ver- 
 sailles already has a rule that no boy may 
be a caddie who is not a boy scout, appro- 
priately uniformed and smartly trained. 
They have a scout master in addition to 
a caddie master, and military drill is 
expected. 
Americans who patronize the great movie 
palaces in various cities of the country 
must be fully aware of what can be done 
with youngsters when they are brightly 
uniformed, instructed in polite conversa- 
tion and general good manners, and in- 
spired by a pride of calling. 
Now comes thechance to carry the movie- 
usher idea to the golf links. Nothing more 
alluring pertaining to golf has been devised 
since the abandonment of the old gutty 
ball. 


Whatever may be the present appearance 
of American caddies, Mr. Perry predicts 
that our links, due to the English move- 
ment, will presently become dressier, and 
goes on to say: 


On all American links rags will be re- 
placed by garb of military smartness. 

Snappy efficiency in all details of caddy- 
ing will supplant indifferent demeanor and 
the habit of slouchiness. 

The whole spirit of golf will change, and 
who will say this will not be for the best? 
For when the new era has dawned, and you 
mistake some one else’s ball for your own, 
you will not get a snicker coupled w.th the 
contemptuous information that you are 
willing. 

Instead, preceded by a snappy salute, it 
will be: ‘‘Beg pardon, sir; but this is not 
your ball. I’m sorry. If you will move 
to the rough, a bit to the left, near that 
oak tree, I am sure that with the as- 
sistance of your caddie, your ball will 
be discovered. I thank you.’ Prompt, 
efficient service, dulcetly rendered, will be 
the new ery. 

Really, it is curious that in this up-and- 
coming Jand an idea so lovely in all its 
details should have been permitted to 
originate in England. But the chances 
are that the enthusiasm for the plan in the 
United States will not suffer because of 
this. 
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The simplicity of this interior is in itself inviting. The floor of friendly, 
polished oak gives the vista much of its charm, See how graciously it sets 
off the fine Chippendale of the dining-room. 
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A Hace tat seems 


SoME houses bid you welcome as soon 
as you enter their doors. ‘There is a 
cheery hédspitality about them that you 
can’t quite explain at first. “Then you 
look again at the floors and under- 
stand. Oak! Warm in coloring, deep 
in grain, rich in character . . . a wood 
that takes a hundred years to grow, 
and longer than that to wear out. 


Oak floors in a house are visible 
evidence of good taste and good work- 
manship. hey are recognized by 
everyone—real estate man, builder, 
home owner—as a true index of qual- 
ity. If you are planning to buy or 
build a home, you will naturally want 
your house to have the gracious beauty 
and the added worth that goes with 
floors of oak. The difference in cost 
between oak floors and floors of less 
durable material is only a trifling sum 
when you compare it with the hun- 
dreds of dollars of increased value that 
oak will give to your home. 


There 1s a friendly greeting 


in the warm glint of OAK 


”? 


cc . 
to say, Come in 


If you own a house that doesn’t 
already have oak floors upstairs and 
down, you can have them laid right 
over the old floors at small expense 
and without inconvenience. Ask your 
contractor, architect or lumber dealer 
for an estimate. 

Think of the satisfaction of having 
floors of polished oak all through your 
home! Floors that blend harmoni- 
ously with your fine furniture and en- 
hance the beauty of your decorative 
scheme . floors that are smooth, 
dust-proof and easy to keep clean! 
And think of the profit you will make 
if you ever sell or rent the house. 

Let us send you literature and help 
you with advice on any flooring prob- 
lem. This advertisement is published 
by the Oak FLoorinc Bureau, 1233 
Builders’ Building, Chicago. A non- 
profit bureau maintained by the oak 
flooring industry for the benefit of 
home owners and builders. 


Bas 
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BALLOT-BOXES OF THE PAST AND PRESENT 


TERRIFIC DIN—shouting and the clash of spear on 
shield—went up from the assemblage of subjects gathered 
by the monarch. Then, satisfied by having exprest 

their will on an important issue, the people went home. ‘This 
particularly noisy form of voting by acclamation was in force long 
the Christian 
era, Grace Crawley 


before 


voters could leave. As each voter entered the passage or pons 
he declared his choice for election, and the teller or rogato 
pricked the tablet inscribed with that candidate’s name. 

Incidentally, with this form of suffrage, bribery was rampant. 
Kven Cato saw nothing to censure when the Senate on one oe 
casion made a common purse that its candidate for the consulshi 
might not be outdone in briberys It was this evil which finally 
led to the introduction of the secret ballot. 

In Syracuse, voting was by written words on long olive leaves. 

In Venice, in 1268, 
on the oceasion of the 


Oakley tells us in The 
Edison Monthly, in the 
course of a discussion 


of voting practises 


election of a Doge, 
Lorenzo Tiepolo intro- 
duced the combination 
of votes by ballot and 
drawing by lot, and by 


through the ages. The Lax = 
will of the people has at OS Naeem | | lbh 
been exprest in many A 
ways, she informs us, 
“by acclamation, by 
markings on paper or 
leaves, and by stones 
and pebbles, until finally 
a machine has been 
devised for recording 
the vote.”” And as we shall see, some modern practises and 
expressions, such as black-balling and “‘spilling the beans,”’ derive 
from old voting methods. As we read: 


Illustrations by courtesy of The Hdison Monthly 


In Greece and Italy the people governed the decisions of the 
general assemblies, administrative councils and law courts voting 
viva voce, by division, pricking and by balloting with shells, 
broken pieces of pottery, peas, beans, bronze disks, and pebbles 
of different colors. 

The Spartans elected by acclamation, a method no more indic- 
ative of the majority will then than it is now, for it is not always 
the side which can make the most noise which really holds the 
greatest number of votes. 

In the powerful Republic of Athens, four political bodies 
formed the government. The nine archons, or chief magistrates, 
were chosen by lot. As indicative of the bigh ideals of the people 
of this great republic, it is interesting to note that these officials 
came from the richest, most powerful, and most cultured families, 
and that they gave their time to the State without reward. Like 
the priests, they could have no physical deformities, their bodies 
must be without blemish, and their persons also were considered 
to be sacred. 

The electoral assemblies met only once a year, on a day ap- 
pointed. The one thing they seem not to have voted upon was 
the weather. Indeed it controlled them, for since storms, earth- 
quakes, and eclipses were deemed signs 
of celestial displeasure, such a happening 
automatically dissolved the assembly. 

In the courts, as soon as a case had 
been presented and argued—and hear- 
ings were generally public—the de- 
cision was rendered by secret ballot. 
Two ballots were given to each judge, 
that is, each received two beans, metal 
disks, or black and white pebbles—in 
criminal cases, the white to free the of- 
fender, the black for condemnation. 
Here we have the original of our modern 
‘black ball.” Two urns were placed 
on the table—the master urn of brass 
or copper, the other of wood. This 
latter was for discarded ballots. Into 
it a judge who had reached no decision 
could cast both votes. The voting fin- 
ished, the tokens were spilled on the 
table and the votes counted. This is 
the earliest known occasion for ‘‘ spilling 
the beans,” and it is quite likely that to 
it may be traced our modern expression. 

In 139 B. C. the written ballot was instituted in Rome. The 
ballot was probably the greatest political discovery of the 
Greeks and Romans. ; 


Voting by ‘pricking’’ has been previously mentioned. Miss 
Oakley writes, and proceeds to explain the term: 
It was accomplished in this wise. In the Assembly, the tribes 


gathered, each in its allotted section or booth. From each booth 
a long passage led to a large open space, ovile, through which the 
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AN. EARLY ITALIAN ELECTION 


How they balloted in Venice early in the sixteenth century. 
Lissak, has based her drawing on an engraving of the period. 


AN ELABORATE BALLOT-BOX 


this method Doges con- 
tinued to be elected so 
long as. the republic 
endured. 

Secret voting for the 
election of public of- 
ficers was long opposed 
in England. It was de- 
clared to be ‘‘a perni- 
cious innovation and a 
poisonous exotie,”’ ‘the 
deadly mischief of 
making numbers the sole test of public opinion.” It was 
first suggested for the use of Parliament in the time of Charles 
I. It was actually used for the Scottish Parliament of 1662, 
but it was not finally adopted for parliamentary and municipal 
elections until 1872.- It was, however, the method used in 
some of the boroughs as early as the sixteenth century. From 
the old ‘‘ Ligge1’’ or ledger book of the Corporation of Newport, 
Isle of Wight, we learn of the method there used for balloting, 
that is, by means of balls or ‘‘bullets,’’ as they were then called. 

The first record of the use of the ballot in America was in 1629, 
when the members of the Salem Church chose their pastor. Five 
years later the colony adopted this method to elect civil magis- 
trates. From Massachusetts the eustom spread to the new towns 
of the Connecticut River. 


The artist, Edna Hood 


The method is deseribed for us by Governor Winthrop, whe 
is quoted thus in the article: 


‘“The Governor and deputy were elected by papers wherei 
their names were written: but the assistants were chosen by pa- 
pers, without names, viz.: the Governor propounded one to the 
people; then they all went out, and came in at one door, 
and every man delivered a paper into a hat. Such as gave their 
vote for the party named gave in a paper with some figure or 
scroll on it; others gave in a blank.” 

An act of 1801 provided that voters 
at elections should each place his ballot 
on the lid of the box as he filed past the 
teller, whose duty it was to satisfy him- 
self that each ballot was single, and then 
place it in the box. It was not until 
fifty years later that the opening of a 
folded ballot was prohibited because of 
possibilities of fraud. 

The printed or written ballot was 
recognized by a Constitutional Amend- 
ment of 1836. 

The Australian ballot was first intro- 
duced in South Australia in 1856. 
Massachusetts was the first of the 
United States to accept it, in 1888. 


Thus the way was prepared for the 
voting machine. Continuing: 


Note the carving on this vote receptacle, owned 
by the Corporation of Newport, Isle of Wight, 
shown with the balls used in voting. 


A step was taken in this direction 
when Thomas A. Edison turned his 
mind to the problem. 

On June 1, 1869, the first patent for 
which he had ever applied and for his first invention, was 
granted. This was for an ‘‘ Electrographic Vote-Recorder.”’ 

The purpose of this particular device was to permit a vote in 
the National House of Representatives to be taken in a minute 
or two, complete lists being furnished of all members voting on 
the two sides of any question. It was rejected by a committee 
of the House because it would prevent filibustering, considered 
a most important weapon in the hands of the minority in suc- 
cessfully opposing bad legislation. It was Mr. Edison’s only 
non-commercial and unsuccessful invention. : 


4-Wheel 
Brakes 


for Safety 
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THESE MODELS 


THE SPECIAL DELIVERY is a speedy 
and sturdy %-ton truck, of 124-inch 
wheelbase, and admirably adapted for 
most any light-haul requirement. 


THE SIX-SPEED SPECIAL is a 1-ton 
job with 6 speeds forward and 2 reverse. 
A speed for every need; power for every 
emergency. 


Model S is a general-purpose truck for 
regular hauling and delivery of 1%-ton 
loads. Supplied with either 4 or 6-cylinder 
engine. 

Model SF-34, 4-cylinder, and Model SF- 
36, 6-cylinder engine. Both of 1%-ton 
capacity. 

Model SF- 46, 2-ton capacity, with 6-cyl- 
inder engine and 4 forward speeds. 
Models SD-44 and SD-46 (4 and 6-cylin- 
der) Heavy-Dutv Speed trucks, especially 
designed for dum gr and trailer work. Four- 
speed transmission and cantilever rear 
springs. 
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Always in the front rank 

in truck engineering, 
the International line of 
Speed Trucks is now offered 
with important improve- 
ments throughout, in design 
and construction. 

Greater economy in oper- 
ation, roomier bodies, new 
cabs, greater driving ease, fuel 
and air cleaners, longer and 
stronger frames. The same 
reliable spring suspension as 
before, and four-wheel brakes 
on every model! One of the 
examples of International 
advanced engineering is the 
Six-Speed Special—the only 
Heavy-Duty Speed Truck 
built with 6 speeds forward 
and 2 reverse. 


in 


International 
4 and 6-cylinder 


Speed Trucks 


Capacities range from % ton 
to2 tons, andall 14, 1% and2- 
ton models areavailable with 
either 4 or 6-cylinder engine. 
There are bodies for every 
kind of work a truck must do, 
from economical excavation 
to delivery de luxe. There is 
speed for good going, plenty 
of power for bad, and sturdy 
stamina to stand up under 
every load. Trucks easy to 
ride and drive, easy to look at, 
easy to like! 

And every International 
Speed Truck is all truck—not 
a rebuilt passenger car in the 
line. Every one of them is 
built for work —and famous 
for it. And they are better 
trucks now than ever! 


Sr 


Or 


In addition to the Speed Trucks, the 
International Line also includes 
Heavy-Duty trucks ranging from 
2%-ton te 5-tonsizes, MotorCoaches, 
and McCormick-Deering Industrial 
Tractors. All are sold and serviced 
by 169 Company-owned branches 
throughout the United States and 
Canada, and dealers everywhere. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


606 So. Michigan Ave. (INCORPORATED) 


Chicago, IIl. 
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Challenge on Card 
Accepted by 
Smoker 


Returns tobacco can enclosure. 
Instead of making ‘‘kick’’ 
he gives ‘‘boost’’ 


As you open the ean of a certain brand of 
tobacco, you have often noticed a little 
slip with some such message as: 
‘Edgeworth is as nearly perfect as to- 
baceo can be made. You will oblige us by 
writing us and returning this card should 
you find any irregularity in this box.” 

Each slip is numbered, so that any pos- 
sible trouble may be traced directly to its 
source, 

Recently, the following letter was re- 
ceived. It starts off like a kick, but—well, 
read it for yourself: 

Westwood, N. J. 
January 4, 1928 


Larus & Bro. Co, 
Richmond, Va. 


Gentlemen ; 

I have just bought a half-pound tin of 
your ‘‘Kdgeworth,’’ and notice your card 
inviting any complaints regarding irregu- 
Jarity in this box. 

I have been a frequent user of your 
perfect tobacco, usually buying a pound 
at a time, and have never found any 
defect so far. It is the best tobacco, in 
my humble opinion, for the price. 

Think you ought to alter the name of 
““EKdgeworth’’ to ‘‘All Round Worth,” 
for it is very uniform in quality. 

Yours very truly, 
Harry Thurnall. 


If you have never seen one of these little 
Kidgeworth slips, the 
chances are you have 
still to try this to- 
bacco. Should that be 
so, let us send you 
free samples. Your 
nameand addresssent 
to Larus & Brother 
Company, 2 S. 21st 
Street, Richmond, 
Va., will bring 
you samples of 
both Edgeworth 
Ready - Rubbed 
and Edgeworth 
5 
Plug Slice. 
Try Edge- 
worth, and then should you want to buy it, 
you will findit everywhere in different sizes 
—from the small tin you ean carry to the 
big pound humidor that looks so handsome 
on your smoking stand, and various others 
in between. Each size comes in Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed or Edgeworth Plug Slice, 
whichever you prefer. 
And you will always find Edgeworth 
the same, whenever, wherever you buy it, 
because its good quality never changes. 


On your radio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, Va. 
—the Edgeworth Station, Wave length 254.1 meters. 
Frequency 1180 kilocyecles. 


i 
| 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


FRANCE’S FORD MAKES THE EIFFEL 
TOWER AN ELECTRIC SIGN 


UDDEN, jagged flashes of light rip 

fast and high across the Paris night, 
like a terrific lightning storm just above the 
blue-black rim of chestnut trees along the 
Seine. The fiery stilettos scarcely have 
dropt out of the sky. when a pillar of flame 
rises from the shadows of the river. It 
seethes up and up, six hundred, seven hun- 
dred, nearly one thousand feet. This is 
extinguished and there is a moment of bar- 
ren blackness. Then from the peak to 
which the fire has sped to vanish, new lights 
burst forth and race downward, and a 
seven-lettered word gleams forth against 
night. The word, Leland Stowe 
writes in Nation’s Business, is ‘‘Citréen.”’ 
The column is the Hiffel tower. The sign 
is the highest and one of the largest elec- 
trical advertising signs in the world. Of 
how it came into being, of the man who 
conceived this advertising triumph and of 
his war-time business experiences, Mr. 
Stowe tells us: 


the 


André Citréen, who in less than nine 
years has earned the title, ‘“‘the Henry 
Ford of France,’’ writes his name in 200,000 
electric bulbs across the Paris sky three or 
1iore nights a week. He has secured for 
commercial exploitation one of the most 
prized tourist landmarks of France. He 
is probably the closest French counterpart 
of the American big-business man who has 
pushed his way to the top rung. 

Citréen was born in Paris fifty years ago. 
At twenty he entered the Ecole Poly- 
technique. Hardly had he finished his 
studies there when he organized a factory 
of his own, with a personnel of ten work- 
men, to manufacture hand grenades. It 
was this decision, more than anything else, 
which shaped the career of the man who 
stands at the head of French industry to- 
day. For his experience as a manufacturer 
of munitions placed Citréen in a position 


to be of service to France during the war. - 


And the plants which he built in those 
years supplied the basis for his great auto- 
mobile plants organized since the war. 

In four years Citrden had made a pro- 
nounced success of his hand grenades, so 
much so that soon he established a plant in 
Moscow and later another in Austria- 
Hungary. 

In 1908 he was asked to reorganize an 
automobile concern, and thus his atten- 
tion was first fixt on the possibilities in 
automobile production. When he made 
his first voyage to Arerica in 1912 he 
returned with his mind filled with more 
ideas concerning industrial organization 
and management. 

When the war broke out, Citréen en- 
listed as an artillery lieutenant. But his 
genius for organization refused to be 
stilled. With French industry lamentably 
disorganized, Lieutenant Citréen in 1915 
advanced a plan to his superiors for con- 
structing a plant which would greatly re- 
duce the shortage of shells. France was 
in dire straits for ammunition. Citréen’s 
scheme offered a guaranty of producing 
50,000 shells a day within a short time. 

The French Government accepted the 
plan, and Citréen entered the field of big 


Lok hat abot the 9 
SIGNATURE‘ 


Hoicarns’ Eternal Writ- 
ing Ink is as essential to safe 
banking and business prac- 
tice as the check protector. 


Writes black and stays black—af- 
fording utmost protection against 
alteration, forging or eradicators. 
Age-proof, moisture-proof and 
light-proof. Widely favored for 
writing figures and signatures 
on records and documents of im- 
portance. 


Only fifteen cents for standard 2 oz. 
bottle at your druggist’s or stationer’s. 


Makers of Higgins’ American 
Drawing Inks for Almost 
Half a Century 


271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


HIGGINS 


Eternal 


La Trae 
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° Vou 
RITE, 


To write for publication—and actually get into 
print—is the problem we help you to solve. 


Our students are successful because 
MAWSON METHOD is really 
instruction by mail. 

Your particular difficulties are handled in- 
tensively by personal diagnosis and criticism. 
You are helped to get started on the line of 
work to which you are best adapted. 


More than one medium may be tried during 
the course: short stories, novels, essays, articles, 
plays, or verse. 


The teaching is honest—the training is thorough 
—the investment is sound. Advice and aid are 
given in placing manuscripts. Our Booklet ‘“‘ How 
Writers are Made” is sent free upon request. 


MAWSON Enrroriat SCHOOL 


Dept. of Authorship, Div. K-3 
131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


the 
individual 


Particulars of Dr. Esenwcin’s famous forty- 
lesson course in writing and marketing of the 
Short-Story and sample copy of Tar WRITER'S 
MOoNTHLy free. Write today. 
Bapt THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

: Springfield, Mass. 


OO 


BECOME AN EXPERT 


COUNTANT 


Executive Accountants and C. P. A.’s earn $3,000 to $10,000 a 

Thousands of firms need them. Only 9,000 Certified Public ‘Accounts 
ants in the United States. We train you thoroly at home in spare time 
for C.P.A. examinations or executive accounting positions. Previous 
experience unnecessary. Training under the Retnoral supervision of 


rem Pappas eonbele, A peo Gs P.A., ce a Pet staff of C. P 
.’8, including members o e American Institute of A: 
Write for free book, ‘“Accountancy, the Profession that tone 


La Salle Extension University, Dept. 1052-H, Chica 
The World’s Largest Business SARS institution a 


ne 
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“production. 


train unskilled workmen. 
- fighting with its back to the wall, and all its 


- Javel beside the Seine. 


It was necessary to select ay 
site and construct everything from the 
ground up. Most difficult of all, it was 
essential to reeruit skilled workmen or to 


best man-power at the front, this seemed an 
almost insurmountable problem. 

Citrden accomplished the task. The site 
he selected was in Paris on the Quai de 
Les Usines Citroen 
are located there to-day. In afew months 


_the factories had been built and munitions 


machinery had been imported from abroad 
and installed. Rapidly the plant’s produc- 
tion rose to 10,000 shells a day and, finally, 


to the promised 50,000. During the rest of 


the war Citréen maintained that output, 


contributing in no small measure to the 
- effectiveness of French gunfire. 


By the 
dawn of the Armistice this Citréen-built 
and Citréen-directed plant had turned 


_ out more than 28,000,000 shells. 


Yann 


Meanwhile, the French Government had 
asked M. Citréen to reorganize the arsenal 


at Roanne, which was then manufacturing 
- only thirty shells daily. Here, again, in a few 


months, this industrial dynamo of France 


_ wrought magic, and thearsenal’s production 
_ leaped upward to 55,000 shells a day. Every 


governmental facility was placed at M. 
Citréen’s disposal. But the Government 
could not supply the power for organization 
which determined the final results. 

With the war’s end, M. Citréen had, 


under his direction, a tremendous plant 
employing more than 13,000 workmen. 


What should he do with it? In America 
there was a man named Ford who manu- 


- factured autos in what the French call en 


_ grande serie. 


- harvest of mass production. No one had. 


There were other American 
automobile kings who had followed in his 
footsteps and were now reaping the same 
ever tried it in Europe. M. Citréen asked 
himself: 
not automobiles? If they can make it pay 


jin America, why not in France?” 


As a consequence the Citréen munition 


plant, a vast enterprise, founded and de- 


veloped in three years, underwent the tre- 
mendous reorganization necessary for it to 


become a paying peace-time concern. 


Staggering changes in machinery had to 
be made. They were made. Great 


- financial risks had to be faced. They were 


faced. There was here nothing of the cau- 
tion in business innovations which is so 


_ characteristic of the average Frenchman. 


Here there was the burning energy of a 
born industrial leader—the faith of a man 


_ who knows that power begets power. 


50,000 shells daily. 


jumped to 400 cars a day— 


To any one taking account of the in- 
numerable changes Citréen had to make, 
it seems almost incredible that the first 
Citré6en automobile was completed June 
4, 1919—less than seven months from the 
time the same factory had been turning out 
Within a few days 
forty Citréens daily were emerging from 
the plant on the Quai de Javel. 

M. Citréen had planned an output of 
100 cars a day, and he attained it. But 
after his trip to America, in 1923, and his 
study at first hand of the Ford plant in 
Detroit, he returned to Paris determined to 
increase this production by American 
methods. Chain conveyances were in- 
stalled throughout the Citréen assembling 
plants. New machinery which would in- 
erease speed and efficiency was added. 

Since then the Citréen production has 
an output un- 


_ equaled anywhere else in Hurope. 


There are now four or five other Citréen 


” plants pesides the several factories located 


In a country > 


“Shells by the thousands—why 


Art —, 
and Wire Rope 


ce >> 


From the moment a ‘‘cut’’ of stone 
leaves its quarry bed until it graces 
some beautiful building, wire rope is 
its ‘‘motivating force.”’ 


And when the quarryman, stone 
cutter or builder is mindful of his 
own best interests, Yellow Strand 
Wire Rope will usually be found 
on:the jobs” 


Yellow Strand is the highest of high 
Z grade wire ropes. Its wire is of Swed- 
ish stock and drawn abroad to the 
most exacting specifications. This 
super-wire is ‘“‘laid up’’ into rope by 
one of the oldest wire rope _manu- 
facturers in this country. Yellow 


Motorists Strand’s economy is as distinctive as 
You need a Basline Autow- its ‘‘strand of yellow.”’ 
line in your car for emer- : 
gencies. Made of 14-inch This company also makes all standard grades 


Yellow Strand wire rope 
with patented snap hooks 
for quick attaching. Very 
strong but small enough to 
coil flat under a cushion. 
Ask your accessory dealer. 


of wire rope for all purposes. 

BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE COMPANY 
841 North First Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

Eastern Office and Warehouse: 68 Washington St., New York City 


Western Office: Seattle Factories: St. Louis and Seattle 
Authorized Dealers in all Industrial Localities 


Yellow Strand 


WIRE ROPE . 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES Be 
Continued S AMERICA 
< on the Quai de Javel. In June, 1919, the 
Co number of employees was 4,500. In 1924 
tha this had inereased to 15,000. It is now 
more than 31,000, writes Mr. Stowe, 
continuing: 
IT went the other day to see this ee 
ized’’ Frenchman’ who: has blazone is 
name in letters, each thirty feet high, upon ptt titi 
a Cea feet higher than the Wool- Baremsy oS York Janu 
z worti: Dulce. y 5th, 1929, by the S.S. 
It was 9:45 in the morning. An Amer- VANDYCK, visiting Bra- 
ican millionaire might not be expected to zi], Us nena Fax peeota 
Ch be more seasonable in his appointments an . 
i a than that. A French companion and [| CRUISE-TOUR No.2 
‘Ove o Sei st ; 46 DAYS—$775 UP 
ipo Jplen OY drove along the quays of. the Seine, pas ledcrioedts 
this same Tour Eiffel, to the Quai de Ja- Bae ee qd Leaving New Fors Jane 
Seon vel, where five or six huge buildings form Sightseeing Ashore. MILES Pa Eee 
the headquarters and assembling plant of Deasiland Wels baat 
Les Usines Citroen. 
A famous White Star Liner ‘‘See,”’ said my companion as we halted. Apply Thier 
... one of the world’s lead- “There is the river for shipping his cars & 
by water. Here is the railroad along the T 
ing and most luxuriously bank. And here, just across the road, M. AM 
replete ships . . . the largest Citréen’s plant. Even you Americans HOLT LINE 
steamer to the Mediterranean ei ne have better business foresight 26 Broadway, New York City 
than that.” : 
again exclusively char- We entered a lobby, spotlessly neat and 
cl by us for the annual gleaming with efficiency. On the right five Matches are swell 
girls were busy at a telephone switchboard. 
That was something to hold attention, fi ° 
0 By e by reason of the new and very modern or cigarettes 
ruise up rem telephone equipment. The American 
fo ihe traveler on the Continent learns to expect but for LIGHT, I he 
little from French telephones. Wet O use a Hash- 
Qn Ai t n Still making mental calculations on these Hid ht, Particularly around 
editerranea apparently trivial things I followed up chances-of “fite il beaouldie 
the stairs. Not long afterward -we were use a lighted match among 
She sails from New York ushered into the office of the man who hired clothes in a dark closet or 
the Eiffel Tower. around the dry things in an 
January 26th next. . . at the The man who greeted us was of average attic, for anything. Not even 
most advantageous season of height with sparse graying hair, and ee 4 is e ee eo to pS 
ich owed slightly, be- , ch, yo now, i 
ne baie ne er oeien ae oe eds He es a isn’t. I use my flashlight, an 
erary a veritable cross- closely cropped mustache above thin, ph eam 5 bares bstroaine ts 
section of time-enriched extremely straight lips. And more pro- slew light chante oe ee 
lands... Madeira... Cadiz— noes ens all were ihe swiftly ay corner can’t es cape. Better 
and energetic movements one expects to light and SAFER 
Seville—Gibraltar—Algeciras find in the keenest American business man. Th 1 like h 
EAL gers .o.>: 1 UNIS :. ae ‘‘Has my secretary given you all the er ryan Saree ae 
Naples ‘om Nuhhe 1 ee information? The booklets about our Eveready Flashlights handy. 
plant and the cireulars?’’ M. Citréen de- ded Andikeen 
Constantinople... Jerusalem : upstairs and down. And keep | 
P y manded crisply as soon as we were seated. them full of light, bright | 
Bethlehem... Egypt . I assured him that i had. ae and long-lasting, with Ever- | 
2s ieeatronck “Then after that what can I tell you eady Batteries. They’re 
MEE aan about?” asked M. Citréen, with the air packed with endurance, 
Riviera . . . Stop- hen privi- of a man who counts minutes. crammed with power, and 
leges in Europe ... altogether ‘About yourself,” I said. they say it with LIGHT. 
14,000 miles ...67 days of “Do you know about my newspaper? 
None of the details? Wait, I will show you 
leisurely, superbly comfort- acopy.” Herang an electric summoner as | 
able, ere, and recu- energetically as a New York broker thirst- CTR RICITY Mie Short Cut To Big Salaries 
erative travel . ing for prompt action. f cetoahelecene fra $60 to $200 a week, Learn on ac- | 
P ‘“We have now had four issues; one every ao eae o etaed el Yo a e backs "304 for | 
a month. Hf is a rae aoe emer to mcovn Glace eat ON he Se 
Let us send you the fu appear only on the back page of the news- } 
particulars papers. It is made up like a news page. 
It isa newspage. I have it every month in 
200 newspapers, and it has a circulation of 
ae 50,000, 000. Your biggest weekly has only A CONDENSED set ot health rules— 
| Ce OC CU en ae met om: ne Trettt | seat i Sots eras orale ears, 
% arvsven as a 10n an a alr, e t i b e book a wea 0: 
Ree operation with Citréen newspaper is the biggest newspaper relation to physical weltste ens ond thelr 
Ni, f @ in the world.”’ Coatrel Youn Weight Without 
5 . ° . rugs or liresome crises 
agons af SVUO. There was pride unmistakable in this Eitendive wore iey ettol ated ote 
statement—likewise the tone of a man and bland diets, laxative and blood- 
New York Philadelphia Boston accustomed to think and act in big terms. coreetin of ane Cironle maladies 
Baltimore Washington Chicago St. Louis In France, M. Citréen is renowned as the der" advertivemant, Name 
San Francisco Los Angeles Portland, Ore. greatest sponsor of the power of advertis- 


Montreal 


Vancouver 


Toronto 


ing. He has dashed in where no other 
French manufacturer dared follow. 
That, I think, is much of the secret of M. 


without coat or obligation, 


HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 


64 Good Health Buding, Battle Creek, 


Mich. | 


‘Citréen’s success as a manufacturer of 
automobiles. Whatever is practical and 
good business he has seized upon. Con- 
_yinced that Ford had the right idea in mass 
production and small profits, he launched 
his business on that basis. That was one 
idea borrowed from America. His exten- 
sive advertising campaigns are another. 
“We now produce 400 cars daily,’ he 
said. ‘‘But we are buying new machinery 
in the United States, three million dollars’ 
_ worth. When this is installed next year 
we shall turn out 800 ears daily.” 
= “But how ean the market take care of 
_ this tremendous increase?” 
“In the United States,’ he replied, 
‘there are 25,000,000 automobiles now 
running. Of this number General Motors 
~ makes 1,500,000 or.6 per cent. If you 
take France there are only 1,000,000 cars 
running, of which I have made 120,000. 
That is, I make 12 per cent. ofthe ears 
now running, and next year I will raise it 
to 20 per cent. 

“What is the answer to that? It simply 

means that Europe needs more ears. In 
proportion to the population, the need 
- over here is much greater. For example, 
_ you have one auto to every five inhabitants 
in the United States. And in Canada 
_ there is one to every ten persons. In 
France we have one auto to every forty- 
three inhabitants. There is one to every 
forty-five in England; in Belgium, one to 
sixty; and in Russia, one to every 7,000. 

“In America you produce 4,000,000 
-motor-vehicles a year. France comes 
second with 200,000 a year—but even so, 
there remains a tremendous margin. In 
England 190,000 autos are manufactured 

- yearly; in Italy 64,000, and in Germany 
only 54,000. 

“You can easily calculate the results 
of these figures. There is to-day a much 
bigger opportunity for automotive devel- 
opment in Europe than in the United 
States. In ten years we will begin to be 

in or near full production. For us that 
should mean 2,000 or 3,000 ears a day.” 

‘But,’ I suggested, ‘‘in that case won’t 
you pass the peak and begin to decline? 
Won't you reach the stagnation point of 
production? ”’ 

‘“No, not for a long while,”’ insisted M. 
Citréen with conviction. ‘“‘When I was 

in America five years ago, Henry Ford 

~ said to me, ‘always make more and more 

ears, and cheaper and cheaper.’ That is 
exactly the policy we have worked on from 
the beginning. With only one auto to every 
forty-three inhabitants in France, we have 
a long way to go.” 


The conversation turned to the adver- 
tisement on the Eiffel Tower, of which we 
learn: 


_ This was the first great commercial 
electric sign which had ever been displayed 
in France, and when first it blazed forth, 
from top to the bottom of a famous land- 
mark, of which every Frenchman is in- 
tensely proud, storms of protest broke loose 
in Paris. For weeks M. Citréen was 
berated for cheapening a distinguished 
structure—even tho the occasion which 
he had chosen to inaugurate his great sign 
served to lessen the criticism appreciably. 

“The upkeep of your sign there must be 
considerable,’ I hazarded. 
‘No, it is not at all expensive in pro- 


portion to its value,” said the roi des. autos. ° 


“Tn fact, the rental and maintenance of the 
Eiffel Tower lights cost 1,500,000 franes 
(about $60,000) a year. That’s the cheap- 
est and best advertising J ever had. After 
all, there’s nothing like it in the world.” 

J wanted to pin M. Citréen down to the 
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IVE yourself a novel 
holiday in this vivid 
international city. San Fran- 
cisco is refreshingly “differ- 
ent” — delightful for its mild, 
radiant winters, its cosmo- 
politan hotels, its smart 
shops, its original cafes. 
Average winter temperature 
is 51°. No snow, no sleet. 
Enjoy bracing, exhilarating 
days where the air is “na- 
ture’s own rouge.” Play in 
Yosemite, never more lovely 
than in winter; in the glam- 
orous Monterey Bay region; 
in the verdant Redwood 
Empire. San Francisco is the 


A HANDSOMELY 
ILLUSTRATED 
BOOK, describing 
San Francisco’s 
charm, romance and 


opportunities, willbe 
sent to you free hy 
Californians Inc., a 
public organization 
with nothing to sell. 
Send for your copy 
now. 


inter is £olden at 
San Franciscc 


gateway to the whole Pa- 
cific Coast, to Hawaii and 
the Orient and to Australia. 
Moreover, it is the busi- 
ness, industrial and com- 
mercial headquarters of the 
West. Its port tonnage is 
America’s second greatest. 
Its all-year golf courses, 
tennis courts, parks, yacht 
harbors and playfields re- 
flect the outdoor spirit of a 
people who work wnen they 
work, play when they play, 
and enjoy exceptionally high 
per-capita prosperity. Send 
for your copy of illustrated 
book described below. 


in CALIFORNIA 


“Where life is better” 


CALIFORNIANS INC., 


Dept. 310, 703 Market St., San Francisco 
Please send me the book “‘San Francisco:” 


Name ae UN ae 


Address ae ea 
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Give the West Indies Their 
Due... Sail On A Cunard 


Cruise... 


Why not go to the West Indies 
as the trip deserves? Comfort 
and luxury meet you at the top 
of the gangplank . . . Cunard 
decks are as wide and white as 
the cafe-lined streets in Havana. 


Cunard staterooms are as smart 
and well-equipped as any hotel 
room in a cosmopolitan resort 
...and by way of making the 
Caribbean perfect, you will 
have Cunard Transatlantic 
service in its lazy, turquoise 
waters... 


Three 16 day cruises 
$200 up 


S.S. FRANCONIA - From New York 
Dec. 1 and Dec. 20, 1928 


S.S.SCYTHIA - From New York 
Jan. 7, 1929 


Two 31 day cruises 
$300 up 


S.S. CALIFORNIA - From New York 
Jan. 19 and Feb. 23, 1929 


See Your Local Agent 


CUNARD-ANCHOR 
West Indies Cruises 


DEVELOP POWER 


AT HOME 


to initiate, persevere, achieve; carry on through 
life your education; earn credit toward a Bach- 
elor degree, by using the 450 courses 


Che Anibersity of Chicago 
Gives by Correspondence 


Inquire or check the adv.to show desire and mail to 
319 Ellis Hall, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


THE LUXURY CRUISE TO Typ 


‘PALESTINE 
| EGYPT 


8th Cruise 
By the famous 
“Rotterdam” 
LeavingNew York, 
Feb. 7, 1929 
Under Holland-America 


Line's own management 


The “ROTTERDAM” 
24,170 tons reg., 37,190 tons disp. 
Has a world-wide reputation for the 
magnificence and comfort of her appoint- 

w ments, the surpassing excellence of her cuisine 
and the high standards of service and management on board. 

71 Days of Delightful Diversion 
ITINERARY includes Madeira, Casablanca (the play ground 
of Morocco and North Africa), Cadiz, Seville (Granada), 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples (first call), Tunis, Athens, Constan- 
tinople, Haifa, Jerusalem (the Holy Land), Alexandria, Cairo 
(and Egypt), Kotor and Dubrovnik, Venice, Naples(second call), 
Monaco and the Riviera, Easter in Italy (April Ist). Carefully 
planned Shore Excursions included in Cruise Fare. Stop-over 
in Europe. Number of guests limited. Cost of Cruise $955 up. 

American Express Co. A gents in Charge of Shore Excursions 
For choice selection of accommodations make reserva- 
tions NOW Illustrated Folder ‘‘K’’ on request to 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


21-24 State Street, New York 
Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, 

eveland, Chi- 
_Minneap- 

» , St. Louis, 

, Atlanta, 

Ga., Seattle, New 
Orleans, Los_ An- 
geles, San Fran- 
cisco, Mexico City, 

“} Montreal, Winne- 
Or any 


Four Luxury Cruises 
1929 


WEST INDIES 


by che splendid ofl burning 
turbine sister Ships 


VOLENDAM 0}. 
Jan.26 Feb. 16 Mar. 9 
VEENDAM ,22, 


peg. 
4 authorizedSteam- Feb, 12 


ship Agent. 
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exact details of how he managed to “‘sign 
up” the Eiffel Tower; how he persuaded the 
authorities that such a sacred French 
landmark should be used for commercial 
purposes. His sole explanation was this: 

‘*T first used the Hiffel Tower sign during 
the Decorative Arts Exposition.” This 
one sentence perhaps tells most of the story. 
Surely it was far easier for M. Citréen to 
persuade the Paris authorities that an 
illuminated Hiffel Tower would be a stellar 
attraction of the Decorative Arts Exposi- 
tion than it ever would have been for him 
to convince the same authorities that 
the sign should be inaugurated as a com- 
bined business proposition and a feature of 
“Paris by night.” 

When M. Citréen offered to transform 
the Kiffel Tower into the largest and most 
brilliant night spectacle of its kind in the 
world—and pay all the expenses out of his 
own pocket—what could the authorities 
say? They were extremely anxious to 
have the Paris exposition shine. So they 
allowed the far-sighted M. Citréen to add 
very decidedly to its luster. After that, 
regardless of the protests of those who 
shuddered at the commercialization of the 
Kiffel Tower, the ice was broken, and the 
seven-lettered word remained, flaming 
forth above the roofs and boulevards of 
Paris. 


BATTLING FOR POOR LO’S BALLOT 


OHN SKEEDADDLE was a pauper, 
J at least so far as political knowledge 
was concerned. Perhaps he had heard of 
Calvin Coolidge and John W. Davis, for 
this was in 1924, but the names meant 
nothing to him. ‘‘Who are you for?” they 
asked him in Paradise Valley, Nevada, 
when he arrived at the polls to register 
for voting in the Presidential election of 
four years ago. ‘‘I just want to vote for 
Uncle Sam,” he answered. John Skee- 
daddle, which, Edward T. Folliard assures 
us in the Washington Post, was his real 
name, was an Indian, one of 125,000 who 
had recently been made citizens; and 
despite his innocence, he was preparing to 
exercise his right of helping to choose the 
“Great White Father.”” But, Mr. Folliard 
tells us further, you ean ‘‘lay a little bet 
that John Skeedaddle will not be so in- 
nocent”’ this year. Continuing, we read of 
plans of the political parties to capture the 
Indian vote, and of Indians and part In- 
dians who have gone to the top in polities— 
Senator Curtis, Republican Vice-Presi- 
dential nominee, for example. We learn: 


This is to be a campaign, we are told, 
when every vote will count, and that in- 
cludes the heretofore little-heard-of Indian 
vote. Both the Republicans and Demo- 
crats are going out after it this year, just 
as they are going out after the woman vote, 
the negro vote, the German vote, and all 
the other blocks of votes. 

The campaign to corral the red man’s 
vote, not to mention the red woman’s, will 
extend from the reservation of the Black- 
feet in the North to the sun-baked tene- 
ments of the Pueblos of the South, and 
before three moons have come and gone 


ioe Winter Cruises to 
the Mediterranean, Holy 
Land and Egypt... 


S. S. Samaria .. . from New York 
December 5, 1928... A 43 day 
cruise to the old cities of the Med- 
iterranean ... Jerusalem on Christ- 
mas morn... The Dead Sea, River 
Jordan, Jericho . . . and a circuit 
of the Mediterranean, visiting Gi- 
braltar, Naples, Athens, Egypt... 
Alexandria, Cairo and the Nile. 
Leave New York muffled in winter 
and cruise into the sun-drenched 
turquoise blue Mediterranean. A 
Christmas pilgrimage to Palestine. 
Rates: New York to New York, 
$655 up. 


S. S. Mauretania . . . from New 
York February 16, 1929 .. . for the 
fifth successive year this special 
sailing to Winter’s playgrounds ... 
[gypt and the Mediterranean ... 
at the height of their respective sea- 
sons... Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
th. Rivieras, Naples, Athens, Alex- 
andria . . . Cairo, where to arrive 
in the Mauretania is to imply you 
are “of the world.” Rates: New 
York to Naples, $275 up. 


MAURETANIA ann SAMARIA 
ro tae MEDITERRANEAN 


P ATENTS Write for our Free Guide Book 

= “HOW '!TO OBTAIN A PATENT” 
and Record of Invention Blank. Send model or sketch 
and description of inventions for Inspection and_ Advice 
Free. Terms Reasonable. Prompt Service. Highest 


References. YICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 
759 9TH WASHINGTON, D.C 


Print Your Own 


Cards, Stationery, Circulars, Paper, etc. Save 
=z money. Print for others, big profit. Complete 
AX outfits $8.85. Job press $11, $29, Rotary $149. All 
WA. easy, rules sent. Write for catalog presses type 
ete. THE KELSEY CO., P-23, Meriden, Conn. 


High School Course 
(0 2 Years this Simplified High 


inside of two years. Prepares for entrance to college, business 

and leading professions. This and Thirty-six other practical 

courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Dept. H-752, DrexeiAve. &58thSt. ©AS1923 


You can complete 


CHICAGO 


Electri city 
Learn in Los Angeles. 
course prepares young men, 18 and over, for 


Thoroughly practical 


technical and exccutive positions. Unlimited 
opportunities in California for continuous ad- 
vancement. 32 instructors. Unexcelled equip- 
ment. 23rd successful year. 17,000 active 
graduates. Highest Type Training. Recognized 
by Electrical Industry. Nominal Entrance 
Requirements. Employment Service during and 
after training. 
in electrical development. 
catalog sent Free, Postpaid. 
NATIONAL ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
102-K Figueroa, Los Angeles 


JOHNSON'S 


FOOT SOAP 


ACTS LIKE MAGIC 

ON TIRED » TENDER,SMARTING, 

SWOLLEN, PERSPIRING FEET 
25 CENTS -ALL DRUGGISTS 


Large, illustrated 


102K | 


California spending $100,000,000 


. 


. 


Herbert Hoover and Alfred E. Smith will 
be the subject of many an old-fashioned 
“) pow-wow. 2 
What with Senator Charles Curtis run- 
_ ning on the same ticket with Hoover and for- 
mer Senator Robert L. Owen, of Oklahoma, 
off the Democratic reservation, because of 
his dislike for Governor Smith, it would 
seem that the Republicans have the edge 
on the Democrats where the Indian vote 
is concerned, but the Democrats are not 
downhearted. 

Curtis is descended from a Kaw chief- 
tain, and Owen is of Scotch-Irish and 
Cherokee ancestry. 

Indians have held many offices under 
Democratic administrations. For example, 
in the Wilson Administration, two Indians 
served in the office of Register of the Trea- 
sury—Gabe Parker, a Choctaw, and Hous- 
ton B. Teehee, a Cherokee. Another out- 
standing Democrat of Indian blood was 
Paul O. Husting, a Menominee, who rep- 
resented Wisconsin in the United States 
Senate from 1914 until he died in 1917. 

Representative William W. Hastings, 
a Democrat, of Oklahoma, is part Chero- 
kee, and Charles D. Carter, a Democrat, 
who represented that State in the House 
for nearly twenty years, is a Chickasaw. 

Just how large the Indian vote is or 
what it is—Republican or Democratice— 
‘is not known. However, it is known that 
in many States the Indians hold the bal- 
ance of power. 

The records of the Indian Office show 
that there are 349,595 Indians in the 
United States, an increase of approxi- 
mately 16,585 over ten years ago. And 
yet they call it the ‘‘ vanishing race.”’ 

The State having the greatest Indian 
population is Oklahoma, which is listed as 
one of the doubtful States in the 1928 
campaign. Before the election of 1920, 
Oklahoma had been safely Democratic, 
but in that year the State was captured by 
Harding. The Indian population in Okla- 
homa is 120,163, nearly three times greater 
than in any of the other States. 


There are 335 Indian tribes in the coun- 
try, the Post writer continues, and they 
occupy an area of land as large as that 
embraced in all the New England States. 
Quoting further: 


Taken as a whole, they are probably the 
least homogeneous people in America. 
Each tribe has its own tongue, each its own 
history and each its own traditions, a 
condition, it must be admitted, which 
makes it very hard for the politicians. 

Latest statistics show that »there are 
approximately 400 Protestant and 200 
Catholic missionaries in the Indian field, 
with approximately 48,000 Indians affili- 
ated with Protestant churches and 60,000 
with Catholic churches. There are a large 
number of adult Indians who have not yet 
profest Christianity. 

The legislation that finally made all 
Indians citizens of the United States was 
enacted in 1924. It was known as the 
Indian citizenship act, and was signed by 
President Coolidge on June 2 of that 
year. 

The act opened the door of citizenship 
to 125,000 Indians. About 200,000 Indians 
had become citizens prior to that time 
through various laws. In order to gain 
citizenship, however, many of them had to 
give up all tribal affiliations. 

While all Indians are now citizens, not 
all are voters. It still is necessary for them 
to pass the various qualifications that have 
been set by the States, qualifications such 
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... featuring the extras that make 
travelling to California a 
luxurious diversion... 

a restful adventure 


LOS ANGELES LIMITED 


extra fare ... 63 hours 


Service, speed, courtesy, cuisine..you 
can take them for granted on the Los 
Angeles Limited. 


There is something more that attracts 
famous people, the knowing ones, to 
choose this train year after year. May- 
be it’s an atmosphere of refinement 
and luxury, or the scenic grandeur 
along the smoothest roadbed in the 
world that calls them. 


To our many old patrons..we await 
you eager to make your next journey 
even more enjoyable than the last. 


To all travellers to California. .take 
the Los Angeles Limited and we pre- 
dict that you too will become one of 
its many ardent admirers. 


Train features: Barber, valet, bath, 
maid, manicure. Observation - club 
ears, dining cars serving meals that 
appeal, every class of standard Pull- 


man car accommodations. .all equip- 


ment of the most modern and desirable 
type. 63 hours en route; leaves Chicago 
at 8:10 p. m. daily; $10 extra fare. 


Seven other fine trains 
to California from Chicago 
and St. Louis 


Including the 63-hour extra fare San 
Francisco Overland Limited; Gold 
Coast Limited; Continental Limited; 
Pacific Limited; Pacific Coast Limited. 


Here’s a new interesting 
inexpensive side trip— 


Death Valley, California 


See its magnificent, mysterious gran- 
deur by comfortable rail— motor-bus 
tours. Season starts November 2nd. 


For booklets describing California, 
Death Yclley and Union Pacific service: 


Address nearest representative cr General Passenger Agent 
Dept. 258, at Omaha, Nebraska 


UNION PACIFIC 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 
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Can you wonder 


TUBERCULOSIS 


is cured at, 
ALBUQUERQUE 


Az Albuquerque you have 
everything to helpyougetwell 
from pulmonary, bronchial 
or sinus ailments. The 5000 
ft. altitude is the therapeutic 
optimum. Rainfall averages 
only72inches ayearand the 
humidity is always low. Days 
are clear and sunshiny all 
winter long. Nights are cool 
in midsummer. Accommo- 
dations—whether you want 
a sanatorium, convalescent 
home, boarding house, pri- 
vate room, furnished apart’ 
ment or house—are excel- 
lent. Thousands have come 
heresickandgonehomewell. 


May we send you this 
free booklet about 
Albuquerque? It may 
mean a great deal 
to you. 


ALBUQUERQUE 

CIVIC COUNCIL 
1000 Natl Bank Bldg., 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Gentlemen: Please send your free book, 
“Putting Four Wheel Brakes on Tubercu- ' 


STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly 
becomes plain to the man or woman who investigates. 


There's health and 


Sunshine now in 


TUCSON 


‘*Too-sohn’’) 


Sunshine és health. ‘Of all cities in the United 
States, Tucson has 80% of the possible amount 
of sunshine.”’ So saysthe U.S. Weather Bureau, 

Sporty golf, horse-back riding, mountain pic- 
nics, Cow-punching, wonderful motor roads — 
and all this any day inthe year! Oldest and largest 
municipal airport in the U.S.A. 


Write to Sunshine Club for information, then 
come Rock Island or Southern Pacific. Winter 
rates and stop-overs on all tickets. 


Tucson Sunshine~Climate Club 


CROSS CORR ARERR RA Ren aRenanaenenenecnmenaennannnsaacoconceenaacen 


800 Old Pueblo Bldg., Tucson, Arizona 
Please send me the ‘‘Sunshine Booklet.” 


Name 
Address____ 


This advertisement authorixed by Pima. County 
Immigration Commission 
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as writing or reading and the ownership 
of property. 

The chief obstacle to the newly en- 
franchised Indians voting in the last na- 
tional election was the lack of organized 
machinery. Most of them live on closed 
reservations located in unorganized coun- 
ties where there were no officials to provide 
the necessary ballots, polling places, and 
other election facilities. In some cases, 
counties bordering on the reservations 
invited the Indians to use their polling 
booths. 

Just before the election took place, 
J. EK. Jenkins, superintendent of an Indian 
district in Nevada, issued a statement in 
which he warned that the Indians were not 
to be ‘‘herded to the polls by political 
partizans.”’ 

A record Indian vote is expected in 
November by the office of Indian affairs in 
Washington. Commissioner Charles H. 
Burke has predicted as much. 

“While many Indians voted in the last 
presidential election,’’ Commissioner Burke 
told his superintendents and other agents, 
“evidently there are many more this year 
who are qualified to vote and who will 
desire to exercise that privilege.” 

Burke told his subordinates to render all 
possible assistance to the Indians in helping 
them to poll their votes, but warned 
them not to try to use their influence for 
partizan purposes. 


THE SPY WHO WAS FORCED TO BE 
HIS OWN EXECUTIONER 
KNOCK sounded at the door of the 
Vienna hotel room. The man who 
sat inside writing looked up as four Army 
officers, in full uniform, entered without 
awaiting an invitation. The man, white- 
faced, immaculate, holding himself very 
straight, rose. “‘I know why you have 
come,” he said slowly. ‘‘I have written it 
all in these letters.”’ 
‘“Any accomplices?”’ 
‘“None.”’ 
“Your activities, how long, and to what 
extent?” 
“In my apartment in Prague you will 
find all the proofs.” 
“Colonel, have you a revolver?”’ 
‘May I borrow yours, Major?”’ 
The white-faced man was handed a re- 


volyer. “‘Thank you,” he said. ‘‘Good- 
night, gentlemen.” The officers left with- 
out a word. 


In the morning they found the body of 
Col. Alfred Redl, Chief of Staff of the 
Kighth Army Corps of Austria;Hungary, 
former Chief of the Secret Service. He had 
shot himself, as commanded by his com- 
rades, because he had been detected in the 
sale of Austro-Hungarian military secrets, 
Joseph Gollomb tells us in a copyrighted 
article in the New York World Magazine. 
Karly in 1900, we learn, Redl, then a 
major, had become secret. service head. As 
we read on, Mr. Gollomb unfolds this 
stirring tale of diplomatic intrigue: 


His office in Vienna at the Kundschafts 


enroute trot NEW YORK to. 


{ 


CALIFORNIA 


Go via the wonderful Panam. 
Canal, engineering marvel of 
the world. See sparkling 
Havana, Caribbean Metropolis, 
en route. Cool breezes all the | 
way. - 


Reduced summer rates NOW. | 
Fortnightly sailings. Largest, | 
fastest ships. Ask for literature | 
describing special round trips. 
One Way Water—One Way 
Rail. 


fanama facifie fine 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


30 Cactus 10¢ 


Cactus makemostinteresting ¢ 
house plants, extremely odd 
and curious, and many have 
gorgeous and beautiful 
= blossoms, sweet scent- 

ed, and bloom profuse- 
ly. These oddest of all 
plants grow in many 
shapes and sizes, are 
easily grown, thrive and 
bloom with very little care, 
and endure the heat and dry- 
ness of the ordinary living 
room. Much pleasure may be 
derived in growing them 
from seed. 


— and 
\d appear- 


* the seed in pots or boxes ina 
warm room in moist sand, 
s and the seed will grow 

B quickly. We have fresh seed 

w of a mixture of 30 choice 
| varieties. Cultural directions 
= s—~~ sent with each packet of seed. 
Sow seed in the house nOw. 
Packet 10c; 3 pkts. 25c, postpaid. 


Special Offer $75, $i°00; Fter $2.00: 
BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
358 C. P., Galesburg, Mich. 
@: 


Reg.] 


ouis, Mo. 


A Working Grammar 


by James G. Fernald, L.H.D, English grammar pre- 


sented so concisely, simply, accessibly, that iti of the 
sibly, t it is 

of constant value to every one wh 3 Hae St 

information. Cloth, $1.50; by wai cee English 


/ FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY. Dent. 74. N.Y. Language 


Stelle—‘‘ Information Department’’—or, as 
it was familiarly known, the ‘‘K. S.,’’ was 
_aremarkable room. It was furnished as if 
it were to be used only as the living-room 
of an exceedingly sociable, luxury-loving 
man. Major Redl was all that. 

But altho he entertained there fre- 
quently and lavishly, such occasions were 
not always what they seemed. 

For decades there had been bad blood 
between Austria-Hungary and its neighbor 
Serbia. Peace and war between the two 
were in a state of delicate equilibrium. 

Now, Serbia by itself would not have 
given Austria-Hungary any great concern. 
But behind Serbia was its powerful ally, 
Russia. And allied to Russia was France, 
with England as another probable ally. 

In back of Austria-Hungary, on the other 
hand, was the German Empire. 

As every schoolboy now knows, this 
line-up of Powers made the Great War. 
And even in 1900, when Major Redl had 
charge of the Secret Service of Austria- 
Hungary, in every war college in Europe 
there was uneasy knowledge that trouble 
was brewing. 

Taking the German General von 
Moltke’s degree of preparedness as model, 
the war college of Austria-Hungary, with 
Gen. Conrad von Hoetzendorff, Comman- 
der-in-Chief of the Army, as ‘‘professor,”’ 
studied particularly how best to invade 
Serbia at the instant of war. It takes years 
to mature such a plan. 

**Plan Three,”’ for the invasion of Serbia 
between Drinamundung and Savemundung, 
was the slowly maturing pet project of the 
war college of Austria-Hungary. 

And it was Major Redl’s duty to see that 

no one outside of the war college learned a 
‘syllable of Plan Three. 
- He succeeded, apparently, so well as 
Chief of the Secret Service that he won 
promotion after promotion, until he became 
Colonel Redl and was made a member of 
the Prague Army Corps, and as such was a 
participant in the formulation of Plan 
Three. 


At about this time Redl took stock of 
himself, with these results, as we are told: 


Asa brilliant and quickly rising Austrian 
Army officer he commanded a respectable 
salary. But Colonel Redl’s lust for luxury 
was anything but respectable, in proportion 
to his income. 

From his own country Redl could count 
only on a colonel’s salary. From Russia— 
if he chose—he could confidently expect the 
income of a prince. 

One day there came on a visit to gay 
Vienna a Russian nobleman who held the 
purse-strings of the Secret Service in his 
country. Colonel Redl, as a sort of 
‘friendly enemy” colleague, helped to 
make Vienna still more gay for the visitor. 

Then one day the two, apparently to 
recuperate from too much Viennese night 

‘life, went out into the country for a stroll. 

Colonel Redl led to a hilltop from which 
there was a fine view to be had in every 
direction. There was not a soul in sight. 
Whereupon Colonel Redl and the Russian 
began to tall business. 

Then the visitor went back to Russia 
and Colonel Redl went back to work. 

Not long after this the heir to the throne 
of Austria-Hungary, Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand, visited Russia, where he was so 
lavishly entertained that he felt grateful. 

Like most royal princes, he was rather out 
of touch with hard reality. As a graceful 
gesture he asked Colonel Redl that Austro- 
Hungarian espionage in Russia be reduced. 

But just about this time a Russian 
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Round the World 


Here is the only way to go Round 
the World as you please. You make 
your own itinerary, stopping where 
you like for as longas you like. Then 
you continue ona liner that provides 
accommodations identical with 
those in which you started. It is like 
a cruise On a private yacht. 


There are twenty-two ports. At each 
one the liner remains from a few 
hours to several days during which 
you may visit the nearby cities. Or if 
the interior of the country interests 
you, stay over and visit it at your 
leisure. 


From Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, 
Shanghaiand HongKong,a liner sails 
every week. From Manila, Singapore, 
Penang, Colombo, Suez, Port Said, 
Alexandria, Naples,Genoa,Marseilles 
there are fortnightly sailings. 


Your ticket permits two years for 
the circuit of the world. And for as 
little as $1250 you may go Round 


the World in this leisurely way with 
your transportation, meals and ac- 
commodations aboard ship included 
in the fare. 


You sail aboard magnificent 
President Liners,broad of beam, steady 
and comfortable. Spacious decks, 
enclosed in glass. Outside rooms with 
beds, not berths. Large publicrooms, 


beautifully appointed. A world — 


famous cuisine. 


Every fortnight there is a sailing of 
an American Mail Liner from Seattle 
for the Orient and Round the World. 


Every week a Dollar Liner sails 
from Los Angeles and San Francisco 
for Honolulu, the Orient and Round 
the World. Fortnightly sailings from 
New York for Havana, Panama. 
California and the Orient. 


Fortnightly sailings from Naples, 
Genoa and Marseilles for New York. 

A similar service returning from 
the Orient to Seattle, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 


COMPLETE INFORMATION FROM ANY STEAMSHIP OR RAILROAD TICKET AGENT OR 


25 AND 32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
210 sO. SIXTEENTH ST. PHILADELPHIA 
177 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
514 w. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG,, SAN FRANCISCO 


1005 CONNECTICUT N. W., WASH., D.C. 
DIME BANK BUILDING, DETROIT 
UNION TRUST BLDG., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
152 BROADWAY, PORTLAND, OREGON 
21 PIAZZA DEL POPOLO, ROME, ITALY 
11 BIS RUE SCRIBE, PARIS, FRANCE 
22 BILLITER STREET, B. C. 3, LONDON 
4TII AT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE, WASH, 
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American Mail Line 


Dollar Steamship Line 
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LOOK FOR 
THIS NAME 


ON THE 


COAL WINDOW 


EN you see the name 
“Majestic” on a coal window 

‘you can be sure you’re getting the 
best. A Majestic really protects 
‘the foundation and sidewall when 
- coal is delivered. Rust-proofed 
throughout—guaranteed break- 
proof—built to last. In appearance, 
in service, in every way—the 
Majestic is the leading coal win- 
dow value. See that the name 
“Majestic” is on the coal window 
in the new home you buy or build. 


Write for the Majestic catalog of 
coal windows and other products 
for the modern home. 


THE MAJESTIC COMPANY 
100 Erie St., Huntington, Ind. 
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Colonel privately came to see an Austro- 
Hungarian military attaché in Warsaw. 
The Russian Colonel, like Colonel Redl, 
had appetites too rich for a mere colonel’s 
salary. 

So he quietly offered to sell to Austria- 
Hungary something that had been care- 
fully matured by the Russian war college. 

This was a detailed plan for a Russian 
military invasion of Germany and Austria- 
Hungary at the outbreak of war. 

The military attaché knew, of course, of 
Arehduke Francis Ferdinand’s desire to 
reduce his country’s spying on Russia. 
But these plans were far too important to 
pass by, the Crown Prince notwithstanding. 

The military attaché, therefore, did not 
disturb Archduke Francis Ferdinand with 
the consideration of the Russian Colonel’s 
offer, but took the papers and the terms of 
sale directly to Colonel Redl. 

The Colonel read them. 

‘““Did you examine these plans?” he 
asked sharply. 

“No; but I have an idea of how im- 
portant they are,” said the military attaché. 

Colonel Redl went to his. private safe 
—this was in the living-room I have 
deseribed in the K, S.—and securely locked 
up the papers. : 

“T shall cite to your superiors—dis- 
creetly, of course, but to your benefit— 
your keen judgment in this matter, 
Lieutenant,” Colonel Redl said softly. 
“You did exactly the right thing not to 
trouble the Archduke and to come straight 
to me. 

‘“‘T am sorry to inform you, however, that 
your Russian Colonel is not a traitor, as 
you hoped, but a charlatan. These plans 
for which he asks a fortune were drawn up 
not by the Russian war college but in his 
own none-too-brilliant imagination. Tell 
him we will have nothing to do with him.” 

The Lieutenant was disappointed. But 
he need not have been. For the plans were 
of the highest importance. They were 
returned quietly and safely to the archives 
of the Russian war college whence they had 
been stolen. 

And not long after that Colonel Redl 
anonymously bought a house in Vienna; 
two shining motors; and luxuriously fur- 
nished a private apartment—very private 
indeed—in Prague. 

But the Russian Colonel who had offered 
the plans for sale was visited one night by 
several of his fellow-officers. As regi- 
mental comrades they accorded him the 
privilege of blowing out his own brains 
with a revolver. Which he did. 


Now Colonel Redl prospered, his treach- 
ery unsuspected. Financially ‘‘he flour- 
ished,’”’ Mr. Gollomb writes, ‘‘far beyond 
the knowledge of his colleagues.” Finally 
he was recognized as so valuable that he 
was made Chief of Staff of the Eighth 
Army Corps, with headquarters at Prague. 
Captain Ronge succeeded him as Secret 
Service head. Ata farewell dinner Colonel 
Red] spoke these words, which proved 
ironically true: ‘‘My greatest achieves 
ments are the men I leave behind me.” 
They were destined to be his undoing. 
Now we come to 1914 and the explosion 
of the World War. Reading on: 


In Vienna the Secret Service was wateh- 


ing the mails. The postal authorities 
were told that the Government was on 
the lookout for a great organization of 
smugglers. 

This was the reason given why Secret 
Service men opened private letters in the 
Gencral Post-office, read them, and, seal- 
ing them up again, let the mail proceed. 

What was really going on was a hunt for 
foreign spies. 

One day the Secret Service men opened 
an envelop addrest rather oddly: 


“Opera Ball, 13, 
Poste Restante, 
General Post Office, 
Vienna,.”’ 


Inside was found about $2,800 in Aus- 
trian kronen—and not a word of explana- 
tion. 

The post-mark was Mydtkuhnen in East 
Prussia, a tiny town on the Russian fron-~ 
tier. HEydtkuhnen! Known to the Secret 
Service as the corridor most favored by 
spies of half a dozen countries for passing 
from one country to another. 

The envelop was sealed up again and 
put back in its place to await its owner. 

An electrician was ealled. Under the 
ledge over which the letter would be 
handed by the postal clerk to the person 
who should call for ‘‘Cpera Ball, 13,” a 
push-button was installed. From it a wire 
led across the street to a branch police 
station in the Fleischmarkt. 

“The moment the letter is called for,” 
the postal clerk was instructed, ‘‘push this 
button and be as slow as you ean in hand- 
ing over the letter.’’ 

In the police station two Secret Service 
detectives were assigned, to do nothing but 
wait for the newly installed electric bell to 
ring. 

They waited. They waited a week: two 
weeks; three; a month. Not a ring from 
the post-office. April passed, May was 
almost gone. Still not a sound. And 
there in the post-office still lay unclaimed 
an envelop with $2,800 in it. Had news 
of the trap leaked out? 

On the eighty-third day of waiting one 
of the Secret Service men was negligent 
enough to go out for a cup of coffee several — 
doors from the station-house. 


The other | 


was also out of the room washing his hands | 


in the corridor. 


But to his ears came a sound that shocked | 


him. The little electric bell was ringing. 


Dashing back into the room to make 


sure, he snatched up his coat and hat and 
started for the general-delivery window of 
the post-office. But he made a slight 
detour to call out to his partner at the eafé. 

Both hurried breathlessly to see who haé 
called for Opera Ball, 13. They found no 
one but the clerk at the window. 

““You’ve missed your man!’’ exclaimec 
the clerk. ‘‘He left by that door about 
half a minute ago.” 


The detectives rushed to the street, Mr. 


Gollomb continues, just in time to see a | 


taxi turn the corner. And not another 
taxi in sight! From the point of this 
crisis we continue our reading: 


The two men looked at each other in 


dismay. Assigned to such a simple task, 


with so much depending on it, they had 
bungled and failed! 


The fact that they had caught the num- 


ber on the taxi’s license plate cheered them 
but little. The fox would know enough 


to double on his trail at the first convenient, 
What would Colonel Redl have | 


corner. 
said to such bungling! 
But it turned out that the two men had 


What rotten luck! | 


i 


| 


} 


i 

little reason to complain of their luck that 
“day. As one of them later exprest it 
when I talked to him in Innsbruck, “We 
had hunter’s luck that day—Jdgergliick!”’ 

For, twenty minutes later, a taxi rolled 
by them, and there on the license plate was 
the number they had noted. 

They hailed the taxi. ‘I saw you driy- 
ing by with my brother-in-law twenty 
minutes ago,” said one of the detectives to 
the driver. ‘‘Where did you take him?” 

“To the Kaiserhof Café,” the driver said. 

“Take us there.’ 

On the way to the Kaiserhof the two men 
searched the taxi. They were products of 
Redl’s system of training detectives, and 
tho they had little reason to hope for 
results in this case, they burrowed between 
the cushions of the taxi, largely from force 
of habit, the habit of minute search. 

They found the sheath of a pocket- 
knife, a little sack of gray suéde. 

But at the Kaiserhof Café they found no 
one but the waiters. 
there within an hour and a half. 

Again the detectives bewailed their luck; 
and again luek favored them. 


café was a taxi rank. An old man who 


got small coins for opening carriage doors 
remembered that a gentleman had taken 
a taxi there some twenty minutes before, 
and Hotel Klomser was where the gentle- 


man told the taxi driver to take him. 


To the Hotel Klomser, therefore, 


pened there: 


One of them sat down at a table of peri- 
odicals near the door and pretended to 
‘read. The other approached the dignitary 
“who presides at the entrance to every Con- 


tinental hotel, the portier. 


Had any one arrived at the hotel within 


the half hour? asked the detective. 
“Yes, several people,” 
tier. ‘‘The couple for Room 


He has his usual room, No. 1.” 


“Do you mean the Colonel Redl?”’ one 


of the detectives asked. 


“Colonel Redl of Prague is all I know of 


him.” 


The detective almost 


had blundered that day. 


And no one had come 


Near the 


went 
the two detectives, and this is what hap- 


replied the por- 
Ne lakevee 
Wonmser of No. 11, and the young lady in 
No. 2. Oh, yes; Colonel Redl also arrived. 


: blushed as he 
thought again of what Colonel Red! would 
say if he learned how he and his partner 
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FOR AIRPORT BUILDINGS 
Hangars, Shops and Sheds 


use the well known 


APOLLO-KEYSTONE 


Rust-resisting Copper Steel 
Galvanized Sheets 


SPE development of aviation demands suitable and adequate 

airport structures. Add lasting service to satisfaction by using 
ApoLt_o-KerysToneE Galvanized Sheets (alloyed with copper) for 
building construction. ‘These are without question the highes¢ 
quality zinc coated sheets manufactured — supplied flat, corru- 
gated, V-crimped, standing seam, and in all standard patterns of 
Formed Roofing and Siding Products. 
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Standardize on KEYSTONE quality for “How 


’ that will interest 


of weather. We have a booklet, 


He stooped and pretended to pick some- 
thing up from the floor. 

“Some one seems to have lost this little 
pocket-knife sheath,’ he said, giving it to 
the portier. ‘‘You might ask whose it is.” 
Then the detective leisurely strolled out 


roofing, siding, gutters, spouting, cor- 
nices, skylights, sheet metal repairs and 
replacements, and for culverts, tanks, 
flumes, and similar uses where resist- 
ance to corrosion is an important factor. 


to Lay Steel Roofing,’ 
you. This Company is the oldest and 
largest manufacturer of a complete line 
of Black and Galvanized Sheets, Tin 
and Terne Plates for every known pur- 


of the hotel. 


His partner inside seemed to be as idly 
Simplicissimus, 


engrossed in a copy of 
smiling at what he read. 


From the interior of the hotel a dapperly 
drest gentleman strolled over to the por- 
tier’s desk and laid down the key to No. 1. 


The portier touched his gold-braided cap. 


‘Pardon, Colonel, but have you perhaps 


lost this pocket-knife sheath?’ he asked. 


The gentleman looked at it and took it. 


“Ves, thanks: I must have dropt it”’ 


There was only a look of idle speculation 
His leisure, his whole manner 
was that of a man very much at ease in this 


as he began. 


world. 


But suddenly the detective, over the top 
of his Simplicissimus, saw the face of the 


gentleman grow deathly white. 


His posture perhaps a little too stiff for 
one who was trying to appear at ease, the 


gentleman strolled out of the hotel. 
With the alertness of the born detective, 


pose. Sold by leading metal 
merchants. Write for copy 
of ‘‘Anti-Corrosive Metal’’ 
booklet, which contains the 
conclusive results of scien- 
tific out-in-the-weather tests. 


For good buildings of every 
type, commercial, industrial 
or residential—metal offers 
substantial service and effec- 
tive protection against fire, 
lightning, and all conditions 
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PRICELESS eyes deserve your most 
careful choice of a working light! 
Nature made green and daylight restful 
to eyes. That’s why Emeralite has a 
green glass shade and a special screen 
that changes ordinary electric light into 
soft eye-saving daylite. 

Many lighting fixtures, while decora- 
tive, are not suitable for reading or 
study. Emeralites, however, look well 
anywhere and provide a natural work- 
ing light for the eyes. 


Booklet showing Emeralites for Desk, 
Table, Bed or Floor use, free on request. 


Genuine Emeralites are branded for 
your protection. Look for the name on 
the Green Glass Shade and the Daylite 
Screen. It isa pledge of lighting vet 
service that satisfies. 


Sold by department 
™ stores, office supply 
and electrical dealers 
H. G. McFaddin & Co. 
37 Warren St., N.Y. 
Established 1874 


Emeralite 
Bed Lamp 


the perfect tonic 


for your radio 


[ your set “run down” after long, 
constant use? The finest radio tonic 
known is to install a correct new 
Cunningham tube in every socket of 
your set. 


One inferior or old tube may be 
crippling your set and causing poor 
reception. 


E. T. CUNNINGHAM, INC. 
New York Chicago 
San Francisco 


Manufactured and sold under rights, patents 
and inventions owned and/or controlled by 
Radio Corporation of America 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


he had noted the stranger reading Sim- 
plicissimus. 

As soon as the gentleman had left the 
hotel this detective hurried to the telephone 
booth and tightly closed the door. 

**1233408!” 

He was given his televhone number 
quickly, for it was that of the Kundschafts- 
Stelle. 

Captain Ronge, suecessor to Colonel 
Redl, himself answered the telephone. What 
he heard made him snap: 

“Bloeckhead! Do you realize what you 
are trying to make me believe?”’ 

Nevertheless, it was Captain Ronge him- 
self who rushed in a taxi to the General 
Post-office. Here he secured the receipt 
signed by the man to whom had been 
delivered the envelop marked ‘‘Opera 
Ball, 13.” 

The name signed was unknown to Cap- 
tain Ronge. That didn’t matter; a false 
name was to be expected. Back to the 
Kundschafts-Stelle Captain Ronge drove. 

From a well-hidden file he took down 
several handsomely bound little books in 
manuscript—the books written in Colonel 
Redl’s own hand. 

Captain Ronge opened one of them 
entitled, ‘‘Organisation der Auskundschaft- 
ung fremder Militérverhdltnisse und die Ab- 
wehr fremder Spionage im Inlande.”’ 

On a leaf of this book telling how to 
guard Austro-Hungarian military secrets 
and at the same time ferret the secrets of 
other war colleges, Captain Ronge laid the 
signed receipt for ‘‘Opera Ball, 13.” 


Meanwhile the Colonel walked down the 
street, closely shadowed, knowing that he 
was trapt, trying to devise some means of 
escape. Quoting further: 

Tricks seemed useless now; escape hope- 
less. Colonel Redl turned to go back to 
his hotel. 

A hearty ‘‘hello” arrested him. It was 
Dr. Victor Pollack, a close friend and one 
of the leading prosecutors in Austria ia 
espionage cases. 

“We dine at the Riedhof, Alfred!”’ Dr. 
Pollack exclaimed. 

Redl nodded acceptance. ‘‘T’ll go home 
and dress and meet you at the Riedhof at 
seven,” he said. 

As yet no one interfered with him, and at 


| seven o’clock exactly he entered the dining- 


| room of the Riedhof, immaculate and 


| friend!” he entreated softly. 
| hovering about, and without consciously 


| ment. 


glittering in his uniform. But as he sat 
down, his friend noticed that Redl was 
profoundly distrest. 

“What is it, Alfred?’’ Pollack asked. 

Redl did not have to exert his consider- 
able talent as an actor on this occasion; the 
depression he felt was genuine. Neverthe- 
less he was playing a game, perhaps his 
last. ' 

He leaned over the table and began to 
confess to his friend. He confessed moral 
lapses, degeneracy, a strain of insanity in 
his family, and a fear that he was himself 
goinginsane. He confessed enough to justify 


| gloom in any man, but he said not a word 


of the real reason for his depression. 
“Do something for me, Victor, my 
A waiter was 


suspecting him, Colonel Redl spoke only 
when the man was away. 

“T fear for my sanity at this very mo- 
I want to go back to Prague. To 
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_ Burgess 
Battery 
Company 
Chicago 


Actual 


Size 
WANT a new busi- 
ness profession of 
your own, with all 
the trade you can 
attend to? Then 
become a foot cor- 

rectionist, and ina few weeks earn big income in service 

fees—not medical nor chiropody—easy terms for home 
training, no further capital needed, no goods to buy, no 
agency. Address 

Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


DIRECT FROM THE 


DIAMOND CUTTERS 


through this long established house—dia- 
mond merchants for twenty-three years, 
famous for-outstanding diamond values. 

A new arrangement direct with the diamond cut- 
ters makes the values we can now offer represent 
the biggest savings in our history. 


America’s Largest Diamond Cutters 
Closest association with the Largest Diamond Cutting Establishment 
in America means diamonds of every grade, every weight—dia- 
monds of finest American cutting, diamonds of vastly superior bril- 
hance—direct from the diamond cutters. It is well known that the 
American diamond cutter produces diamonds cut better and more 
accurately than any foreign product. 


Free and Unrestricted Inspection 


Not One Penny in Advance. Any diamond ning or scarf pin 
sent for free inspection at our expense and risk. (Our reference, 
Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A.) 


Free Catalogue. Beautifully illustrated book listing hundreds of 
amazing diamond values, sent free on request. Very newest Ring 
Styles in gold and platunum. White today. It’s Free, No Obhganon. 


HENRY WILKENS & CO. 
Depts u, 621 Liberty Ave, Pitishurgh,Pa. 


What of Your Child’s Future? 


Before there is cause for worry—that is the time 
for you to take steps which will insure your child good 
health, splendid mentality, and moral stamina. 


YOUR GROWING CHILD 


By H. ADDINGTON BRUCE 


tells you how you may develop in your child a sense of 
responsibility, self-reliance, honesty, good manners, 
and explains how to eradicate undesired traits. It 
discusses in a common-sense way such problems as 
companions, punishment, proper hygiene, diet, 
children’s reading, potential dangers from common 
diseases of children, religion for children, and gives a 
comprehensive, authoritative survey of the things 
you must reckon with in rearing your child. 


“It is clearly written in simple every-day language. 
I find init a sympathetic understanding of the phys- 
ical and mental growth of a child, a sane and sober 
recognition of the problems that beset teachers and 
mothers.’’—ANGELO Patri, Consulting Educator 
and Children’s Columnist. 


Izmo, Cloth. 405 pages. $2.50, net; $2.64, post-paid 
At all Booksellers or from 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


Ueitan 


For Cleansing 
and Purifying the Skin 


The standard of excellence for fifty years 


my little apartment. I shall feel -quiet 
there. Then you can come and take me 
to any sanatorium you wish. 
~ “But Idon’t want to go to Prague alone 
to-night. You know Chief of Police Gayer. 
| Ask him to send one of his detectives with 
me as escort to Prague!” 

Dr. Pollack rose. ‘‘That’s easy,’ Al- 
fred,” he said. “‘T’ll be back in a few 
minutes,”’ wh 

He went to the telephone booth and 
ealled up the Chief’s home. Herr Gayer 
was still at his office, he was told. Dr. 
Pollack then called up Police Headquarters 
and found his man there. 

‘You're working late to-day, my friend,” 

Pollack said. 

“Tmportant case,” Gayer said, cau- 
tiously. 

“Well, it’s about Colonel Red! I want to 
speak to you,’’ Pollack went on. 

“You’re dining with him at the Ried- 
hof?”” Gayer asked. 

“Why, how do you know?” 

“Oh, I-learned it accidentally. 
can I do for Colonel Redl?” 

_ Dr. Pollack told him what Colonel Red! 
had said to him. 

Gayer seemed to sympathize. “But I 
gan spare no one to-night,” he said. ‘‘Calm 
the Colonel and tell him to come to me 
first thing in the morning.”’ 

The Secret Service man who, in the guise 
of a waiter, had been listening to Dr. Pol- 
lack speaking over the telephone, was 
puzzled. He knew the numbers that the 
man had called tip and who it was that 
over the telephone appeared to promise to 
do as Colonel Redl wished. 

_ Did it mean that, after all, the whole 
affair was to be hushed up? That the 
scandal was so great that there must be 
no scandal? 

But Colonel Redl’s face, when Dr. Pol- 
lack reported to him what Gayer had 
promised, showed no sign of relief. 

He said little during the rest of the meal. 
An orchestra—and it seems to me that 
nowhere in the world as in Vienna can 
orchestras woo the heart with such light- 
hearted charm—was playing one of Strauss’s 
ravishing waltzes. Redl seemed to he 
listening to it. 

In reality he was brooding over his latest 
failure. He had played his last card. 

His hope had been that the Chief of 
Police would send him a detective as escort 
that night; that the Secret Service, seeing 
this, would be content to let the detective 
be the sole but unsuspected watch over the 
Colonel—until they should decide to take 
him into custody. With only a city detec- 
tive to outwit, perhaps there might have 
been a chance. 

At 8:30 Dr. Pollack saw his friend to his 
room at the Hotel Klomser and left him, 
apparently, in a more cheerful frame of 
mind. 

Meanwhile, at the Grand Hotel, Gen. 
Conrad von Hoetzendorff, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Austro-Hungarian Army, was 
host to a gay dinner party. 

French vintage champagne; the famous 
string ensemble of the Grand Hotel in 
those days; the faces of lovely Viennese 
women; good news sent to him by some 
of his spies in Paris—they all helped to 
make the chief designer of Plan Three. feel 
pleased with life that evening. 

In the midst of the dinner a waiter 
brought him the card of Gen. August Ur- 
banski von Ostromiecz. ‘‘May I speak to 
you privately?” was written on the back. 
‘“‘T am in the office of the hotel manager.” 

General von Hoetzendorff excused him- 
self to his guests. 


What 
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The makers of 
STROWGER 


7 eAe X 
“TRADE MARK 
PRIVATE AUTOMATIC EXCHANGE 


pioneers in the field of 
automatic telephony, have 
now adapted the same 
time-proven switching 
mechanisms to a wide 
range of equipment that 
is proving indispensable 
to industry and com- 
merce. Typical among 
such developments are 
those described below— 
all having as their back- 
ground years of research 
and sound engineering 
practice. 
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VERY minute of the day and night—on business days, Sundays, holidays 
—Strowger P-A-X, the modern system of automatic interior telephony, 
responds instantly to a turn of the dial. This automatic “Operator” never 
stops, never tires, never relaxes for a single instant. Yet this extra measure 
of service, important though it has proven in emergencies, as well as in 
day-to-day routine, is but one of many features that have made Strowger 
P-A-X the leader in its field. ga apy 


The same spirit of alertness—the same super-service under all conditions, 
—have in like manner brought the more recent Strowger developments 
to the forefront in all lines of industry. Of the many valuable systems now 
included under the general head of Strowger Automatic Communication 
and Signalling Equipment, the following are outstanding examples: 


The Strowger Fire Alarm System—aA System so sturdy and so simple. that it is 
being adopted by industries throughout the country. The fire boxes have no moving 
mechanisms. The system cannot be put out of service, by “grounds,” “shorts” or 
broken connections; it gives both visual and audible signals; its functioning is entirely 
automatic. Bulletin 1016, which gives full details, will gladly be sent on request. 


The Strowger Tele-Chec System—Primarily developed as a signal system for 
theaters to regulate the flow of patron traffic to various parts of the house, the Strowger 
Tele-Chec System is indispensable wherever there is necessity for the rapid and ac- 
curate transmission of numbers or codes by means of visual signals. Its applications 
are unlimited and many of them are described in Bulletin 1019 sent on request. 


Strowger Railway Communication Equipment—{ncludes push-key senders for 
dispatchers’ lines, trainmen’s telephones and pole jacks, linemen’s test sets, repeating 
coils, relays and allied equipment. Descriptive literature on application. 


——————————————— 00n eS 
TROWGER (9 AUTOMATI 
Communication, Control 
and Signalling Systems 


Strowger Automatic Equipment includes Public Automatic Telephone 
Systems P-A-X (Private Automatic Exchange) Watchman 
Supervisory Systems Tele-Chec Systems (for Theaters) Industrial 


Fire Alarm Systems Supervisory Control Equipment for Industrial and 
Commercial Devices, and Railway Signalling and Communication Systems. 


Engineered, Designed and Manufattured by 


Automatic Electric Ine. 


Factory and General Offices: 1011 West Van Buren St., Chicago, U.S. A. 
Sales and Service Offices in the Following Cities: 


Detroit, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa, 
Cleveland, Ohio St. Paul, Minn. 
New York, N. Y. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Export Distributors : 
For Australasia—Automatic Telephones, Ltd., Sydney 


For Canada—Independent Sales & Engineering Co., Ltd., Vancouver 
Elsewhere—Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Chicago 


Boston, Mass 
St. Louis, Mo 
Seattle, Wash. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Los Angeles, Calit. 
Dallas, Tex. 
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ELECTION ARGUMENTS 


In These Books Grenville Kleiser Shows You How 
To Use Them 


The person who can argue intelligently wins. 


when politics will be the principal topic of discussion everywhere. 


Especially will this prove true during the next few weeks 


If you would tal easily and naturally, 


without a trace of self-consciousness; use just the right words in saying what you mean; feel yourself master 
of every situation that arises; be able to “think on your feet’’—these books will help you. Order NOW. 


Great Speeches and How to Make Them 


In this work Mr. Kleiser sets forth not only the 
sources of the power exercised by famous masters of 
oratory, but points out methods by which young 
men may acquire and develop the essentials for 
forcible public speaking. sr2mo, Cloth. $1.60 net; 
by mail, $1.74. 


How to Argue and Win 


Ninety-nine men in a hundred know how to argue 
to one who can argue and win. This book tells 
how to acquire this power. The author gives 
different suggestions for training the mind to 
accuracy of thought and in the power of clear and 
effective statement. His method is thoroughly 
practical, being, in fact, the result of his ex- 
perience in teaching men how to ‘“‘think on their 
‘eid, r2mo, Cloth. 310 pages. $1.60, net; by mail, 
$1.74. 


Pocket Guides to Public Speaking 


Ten handy volumes illustrating every phase of 
this important subject. r2mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25 
per volume; by mail, $1.35. 


. How to Speak Without Notes. 

. Something to Say: How to Say It. 

. Successful Methods of Public Speaking. 

. Model Speeches for Practise. 

The Training of a Public Speaker. 

How to Sell Through Speech. 

. Impromptu Speeches: How to Make Them. 
Word-Power: How to Develop It. 

. Christ: the Master Speaker. 

. Vital English for Speakers and Writers. 


= 


How to Speak in Public 


A complete elocutionary manual of self-instruc- 
tion. It gives well-tested lessons on breathing and 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Publishers, 354 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


What Jefferson Really Said! 


When, in the political campaign, Prohibition, Tariff, Taxes, Tolerance, Law-Enforce- 


vocal hygiene, vocal expression, how to overcome 
throatiness and other vocal defects, how to attain 
purity, flexibility, volume, and compass of voice, 
lessons on modulation, inflection, gesture, empha- 
sis, concentration, pronunciation, breath control, 
control of the emotions, etc. It contains numerous 
exercises for developing the speaking voice, besides 
sixty-eight noted literary selections for practise 
from masterpieces of ancient and modern elo- 
quence. zr2mo0, Cloth. 543 pages. $1.60, nel; by 
mail, $1.74. 


Complete Guide to Public Speaking 


The best advice by the world’s great authorities 
upon oratory, preaching, platform and pulpit 
delivery, voice-building and management, etc. 
The contents are alphabetically arranged by topics 
and are made immediately accessible by a complete 
index. Royal 8vo, Cloth. 655 pages. $6, net. Full 
leather, $8, net. Postage, 22c. extra. 


15,000 Useful Phrases 


A treasury of witty and appropriate expressions 
covering every possible occasion—just the kind 
you would like to employ but can never think of 
at the right moment. It provides you with an ex- 
tremely wide choice of short, pithy sentences that 
hit the nail on the head verbally. There is not a 
situation in which you can find yourself that will 
not be met and made into a victory for you by one 
of these handy little aids to fluency. z2mo, Cloth. 
453 pages. $1.60, net; by mail, 21.74. 


How to Develop Self-Confidence in Speech 
and Manner 


Most people, through lack of self-confidence, live 
a life of limited effort, deprived of the rich posses- 
sions which should be theirs. This book gives 
practical help and guidance, training men to rise 
above mediocrity and fear to their greatest 
possibilities. Commended to am!itious men. 
r2mo, Cloth. 320 pages. $1.60, net; by mail, $1.74. 


ment, Government Economy, The Farm Situation or matters of even greater im- 
portance to you, personally, are discussed, both Democrats and Republicans, to sup- 
port their contentions, will quote—the authority of all parties—Thomas Jefferson— 
whose writings are of such vital import to every American that Congress, at public 
expense, published them—an honor never paid to Washington, Lincoln, Roosevelt or 
Wilson!, Right now regardless of creed or politics, whether you are a ‘‘ Wet” or “Dry,” 
Modernist or Fundamentalist, Independent or Stand-Patter you will find of immense 


practical value 


The Jeffersonian Cyclopedia 
Edited by John P. Foley 


It gives you simply, fully, clearly, accurately, in one complete volume, in Jefferson’s own 
words, all of his principles and views on government, politics, law, finance, science, art, religious 
freedom, morals—in short almost every thing affecting the struggle of humanity for life, liberty 
and happiness. The 9,228 quotations are alphabetically arranged, indexed, cross-referenced and 
the source indicated. Included in the volume are rare illustrations and Jeffersonian papers of 
historical interest including his own story of how he wrote the Declaration of Independence. 


A Political Hand-Book 


Every voter, speaker, campaign manager, 
worker, regardless of political party will find in it 
an almost inexhaustible supply of convincing quo- 
tations and an arsenal of effective weapons for 
copatea documents, speeches, and radio-broad- 
casts. 

“The wise statesmanship and prophetic political 
sagacity of Jefferson are clearly evidenced in these 
extracts from his writings.’"-—St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 


An Economic Guide 


Business and Professional Men and Women will 
find it a reliable guide in interpreting, in terms of 
their occupation, social, political, and economic 
trends. 

“Just at this time this comprehensive collection of 


the views of Thomas Jefferson will be read with more 
than ordinary interest.’’"—Atlanta Constitution. 


Storehouse of Wisdom 


Every preacher, teacher, and student will find 
this rich library of thought worth reading and 
studying for Jefferson’s was a philosophic mind, 
judicial, penetrating, just. 

“Tf restricted to one book besides the Bible and 
Shakespeare I would make choice of this." J. Stod- 
dard Johnston, in the Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Useful to Every Parent 


Fathers and Mothers who would instil in their 
children a greater love of country and appreciation 
of the rights of others will find it of practical value 
in the home. 

“Tts utility is unquestioned.""—The Nation. 


“A Model of Selection and Classification —Jefferson’s Noblest Thoughts, 
Most Convincing Arguments’’ 
“It is a model of selection and classification, and can be heartily commended. _To the American people 


Jefferson’s views on government are of deep and abiding i iterest. 


‘The sage of Monticello’ was the fore- 


most expounder of the rights of man. His noblest thoughts and most convincing arguments will be found 


in this volume.’’"—The Baltimore Sun. 
8vo. 1,031 pages. 10 illustrations. 


Cloth, $7.50. Half Morocco, $12.50. 
Full Morocco, $15.00. 


Postage 32¢ extra. 


At all Bookstores, or direct from 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


‘General, who is it?’’ exclaimed a lovely 


lady. ‘‘I’m jealous!” 

“It may be something pleasant I shall 
share with you,’ the General consoled 
her. 

In the manager’s private office he found 
General Urbanski pacing agitatedly. 

Urbanski told his Commander-in-Chiet. 
the news. General von~  Hoetzendorff 
seemed to be aging as he listened. eF 

“He must be caught!” he eried hoarsely. 

‘‘He’s under surveillance!” : 

“‘He must be made to reveal the extent 
of his treason!”’ ; ; 

“Tt shall be done!” grimly. me 

“Then he must die!”’ : 

General Urbanski saluted. « - ee 

“And under no circumstances must th 
manner or reason of his death be made 
known!”’ 9 

““T understand, General!”’ 

“Tf Russia should learn that we have 
discovered Redl’s Oh, why doesn’t 
that orchestra stop!” Then a thought 
struck him. ‘‘Good God, if Plan Three 
should be known General, everything 
must take place to-night!” 

‘“At your orders, General!”’ 

“You, Captain Ronge, Major Hofer and 
Wenzel Vorlicek will see to it. Then 
report at once!”’ 


We have already witnessed the call paid 
on Colonel Redl by these officers. When 
they had left, we read: 


One of them posted himself across the 
street from the hotel. The others went te 
the Central Café and waited. 

At five in the morning one of. the twe 
Seeret Service men who had shadowed 
Colonel Redl was summoned to the café. 

“Go to Colonel Redl’s room at the 
Klomser with this letter,’’ General Urban- 
ski ordered. ‘‘If his door is locked use this 
pass-key. No matter what has happened 
in his room you are to raise no alarm. 
Report back here.’ 

The Secret Service man went to the hote? 
and showed the night porter his badge of 
office. ‘‘Colonel Redl expects me to de- 
liver this letter in person,” he told him. 

But there was no reply to his knock on 
the Colonel’s door. The detective found 
it unlocked and, entering, closed the door 
behind him. 

The lights were on. The silk shades of 
two of them were so tilted that strong 
illumination must have fallen on the face 
of the man who had stood up before the 
ceiling-high mirror in the room. 

It was by this light that Colonel Redl had 
put the muzzle of the revolver to his right 
temple. He lay now at the foot of the 
mirror, dead. 

The Secret Service man left the hotel 
quietly and reported to his superior in the 
café. | 

A quarter of an hour later the telephone 
bell at the reception desk of the Hotel 
Klomser rang. The night porter an- 
swered it. | 

‘““Request Colonel Redl to come to the 
instrument you are using,” a voice said 
over the wire. 

‘“‘He is sleeping,’’ protested the porter. 
‘“Who are you?”’ 

“Do as you’re told!” 

The porter recognized the voice of au- 
thority and obeyed it. It was thus that 
the ‘‘regrettable suicide” of Colonel Redi 
was made known to the world. 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Continued 


RECENT MOUND-BUILDERS 

q HE old idea that the mound-builders 
were a mysterious ancient race, who 
vanished before the coming of the Indians, 
has been destroyed by the discovery in 
Joliet, Illinois, of a mound filled with skele- 
tons of buried Indians, with funeral gifts 
of European manufacture, as well as stone, 
bone, and shell objects of native workman- 
ship. Prof. Fay-Cooper Cole, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, states that so far as he 
is aware this is the first wholly post- 


_ European mound discovered in this coun- 


try. Says Science Service’s Daily Science 
News Bulletin (Washington): 


The mound is one of the so-called Fisher 
group, which have been subjected to ex- 
eavation during the past few years by 
George Langford, a factory executive. 
The other mounds have yielded Indian 
relies of pre-EKuropean date, one of the 
cultures represented being very primitive 
and possibly very ancient. A few articles 
of white man’s manufacture were found 
near the top of one of these larger mounds, 
linking the history of the Indians of this 
region with that of French Colonial trading 
in the Mississippi Valley. 

The mound which Mr. Langford has 
just finished exploring had been excavated 
somewhat superficially by an earlier group 
of amateur diggers, who found a consider- 
able number of silver objects, including 
a@ crucifix, several spoons, bangles, and 
other ornaments. It was thought that 
everything had been removed, but when 
Mr. Langford dug into the mound again 
he discovered that the previous excavation 
had done little more than remove the sur- 
face. He found burials with European 
and Colonial funeral gifts throughout the 
mound, and down into the ground to a 
depth of five feet beneath its base. 

The find includes a couple of brass pots 
in excellent condition, one of them with 
a close-fitting lid, a pair of scissors, a large 
number of knives bearing a French trade- 
mark, several silver spoons, and quantities 
of beads, buttons, pins, and other trinkets. 
Brass seems to have been a favorite metal; 
every skeleton had some brass object with 
it. These modern mound-builders un- 
questionably did a lot of business with the 
French traders. 

One of the most remarkably well-pre- 
served specimens is a combination pocket 
compass and sun-dial in a brass case. The 
“floating”? compass card swings freely on 
its pivot, the glass cover is unbroken, and 
the gnomon of the sun-dial can still be 
turned on its hinge. 

A change in the type of burial may pos- 
sibly be due to European influence. All 
the adult skeletons in this post-Huropean 
mound lay flat on their backs, heads west, 
feet east. This resembles the white man’s 
method of burial. All the other deep 
burials at the Fisher site, whose funeral 
gifts do not include European objects, 
were turned over on one side and drawn up 
into a crouching position, as primitive 
peoples are wont to sleep in cold weather. 


Good Alibi.—It was explained that 
Mr. ’s retirement was due entirely to 
his death.— Duluth News Tribune. 
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“Oh, business is not so bad, but 
there’s not the profit in it there 
used to be.” 

That is a frequent response 
these days to the query, “How’s 
business?” 

It means that the rising cost of 
doing business is cutting deeply 
into profits. 

What can be done about it? 

Nothing—until you get a true 
picture of your cost of doing busi- 
ness—cost of production, distri- 
bution, overhead, turn-over— 
every item of cost, including 
office costs. 


When profits shrink 


Then you will know where and 
how to retrench. 

But how about the expense of 
getting all this information? 

Well, our claim is that the 
Comptometer anda capable clerk 
will give you more cost informa- 
tion for less money than any 
other combination. Sucha claim, 
however, is valid only when 
proven by test. 

And that is why a Comptom- 
eter man is always ready, at your 


service, to test the validity of the 


claim by measured performance 
on your own work. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG, CO., 1731 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Illinois 


Tf not made by 
Felt & Tar- 
rant it’s not a 
Comptometer 


CONTROLLED -KEY 


REG. TRADE MARK 


ATING MACHINE 


Only the 
Comptometer 
has the Con- 
trolled-key 
safeguard 
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INVESTMENTS + AND v FINANCE 


WHY OUR PROSPERITY IS “CHECKERED” 


HE NATION’S BUSINESS during the first half of 
1928, according to the latest report of the Department 
of Commerce, “‘exhibits a continuance of the activity 
and progress which have now lasted for a sufficient number of 
years to mark a general stability unparalleled in the economic 
history of the United States or any other important industrial 
country.” This activity has continued steadily into the autumn 
season, all observers agree; but many of them add that the divi- 
sion of the profits of this prosperity—entirely aside from certain 
temporarily disturbed industries such as coal and textiles—is 
increasingly uneven and “‘spotty,’’ or ‘‘a checkered picture,” 
to use the phrase of the Chicago Journal of Commerce. That 
paper finds ‘‘a rather pronounced persistence of contrary trends”’ 
in the leading industries, which it ascribes to ‘unsatisfactory 
elements in the existing structure of business.”’ Other financial 
writers, however, explain these contrary trends as pointing to one 
and the same conclusion, namely, that the lion’s share of in- 
creased profits is going to the larger organizations, while the 
smaller concerns face a corresponding drift toward decreased 
profits. 
In a study of the trend of profits, the Commerce Monthly, 
issued by the National Bank of Commerce, New York, gives this 
bird’s-eye view of the subject before going into details: 


Profits of general business corporations for the first six months 
are somewhat higher than in the first six months last year. The 
statements now available for 310 companies show this increase 
to be 8 per cent. It is reduced to 6 per cent., however, when the 
earnings of the United States Steel and the General Motors 
corporations are deducted. Of these 310 companies, 190 have 
had larger incomes in the past half year than in the same period 
a year ago, while 120 reported smaller earnings. 


The total net profits reported for the first six months of 1928 
by 380 representative corporations in twenty-two lines were 
$799,206,000, as against $740,500,000 in the corresponding 
months a year ago, a gain of $58,706,000 or 7.92 per cent., accord- 
ing to the weekly bulletin of Ernst & Ernst, accountants and 
auditors, New York. Examining this gain, industry by industry, 
The Business Conditions Weekly, issued by the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute, New York, says: 


The industrial groups which showed the greatest gains during 
the half year were motor manufacturers, automobile accessory 
companies, copper and other mining companies, with the excep- 
tion of lead and zine, and that group, difficult of classification, 
which is best described as miscellaneous manufacturing. The 
profits of copper companies were over 40 per cent. greater than 
those reported for the first half of 1927; and motor companies, 
motor accessories, miscellaneous mining and manufacturing 
companies gained some 20 per cent. over 1927. Showing less 
pronounced gains, but registering income increases of more than 
10 per cent., are the chemical companies, retail stores, and tobacco 
companies. Corporations producing food products gained about 
4 per cent. in net income. 

Contrasted with the gains in these groups, lower earnings were 
reported in a number of important industries. The greatest 
decline is found in the tire and rubber industry, where inventory 
losses were acute and the decline in the net income of five com- 
panies greater than their combined earnings for the first half of 
1927. Building construction companies, while enjoying a revival 
of business during the second quarter, still show an 8 per cent. 
decline for the whole period. While the net earnings of twenty- 
three petroleum companies were also lower, their condition and 
outlook were better at the turn of the half year than at the same 
time a year ago. 

Railway equipment companies show a curtailment in earnings, 
and the income of iron and steel companies for the first half 
year was below the 1927 level. Other lines in which declines 
appear are clothing, machine manufacturing, lead and coal mining 
and building construction. 


When we come to examine these apparently contradictory 
trends, not by industrial groups, but by individual corporations, 
the mystery is solved, declares Magnus W. Alexander, Managing 
Director of the National Industrial Conference Board. Mr. 
Alexander holds that, so viewed, the good and bad figures alike 
point to the same important fact—that the big corporations, 
with their improved methods, are profiting at the expense of the 
smaller ones. There are exceptions on both sides, of course; but 
he lays down the dictum that all must adopt scientific manage - 
ment in order to survive. Toa New York Times reporter he said: 


An outstanding and significant feature of business activity, to 
my mind, is the coincidence of most satisfactory earnings of 
many corporations, particularly the larger ones, during a time of 
sharp price competition, with the existence of a relatively high 
and at presenteincreasing percentage of business failures. The 
total amount of dividends declared in August, well in excess of 
$300,000,000, exceeded that of August a year ago by about 24 
per cent. There were nearly double the number of extra divi- 
dends and three times as many initial dividends as a year ago. 
Yet failures during the same month were more numerous and 
represented greater liabilities than a year ago. 

When we coordinate these phenomena of good earnings on 
the part of larger corporations, and the frequent failures among 
the smaller concerns, and the continued complaints of sharp 
competition accompanied by high selling costs and precarious 
profit margins, it becomes obvious that the business structure of 
the United States is undergoing a rigorous process of ‘‘rationaliza- 
tion’’ in which many of the smaller companies find it increasingly 
difficult to compete with the high efficiency standards set by well- 
managed, large-scale enterprises. 


The growth and earnings of corporations which are already 
large and prosperous stand out in sharp contrast to the increasing 
number of failures among smaller units, agrees the New York 
World, and to that paper the fact is a sign of ‘‘a new industrial 
revolution,’’ which is being accelerated by overproduction in 
almost every line. The small producer is at a disadvantage, as 
he lacks capital to obtain the mechanical improvements which 
bring down costs, says The World, continuing: 


The outcome is seen in the high rate of mortality among the 
smaller business units and in the steady growth of their larger 
rivals. This growth has been accelerated by mergers, and the 
tendency toward combination has greatly increased during the 
current year. Chain stores all over the country are swallowing 
up independent retailers by the hundreds. In some sections of 
the country the small local bakeries have abandoned the field to 
the huge baking corporation. Automobile companies, public 
utilities and banks have figured conspicuously in recent mergers. 
One well-known company which manufactures a cereal substitute 
for coffee, and which has expended millions in advertisements 
aimed at persuading the people to give up the coffee habit, has 
recently absorbed a large coffee concern and is now catering to 
the palates of both the users and the non-users of coffee. Besides 
this coffee company, it has absorbed eight other concerns within 
the past three years. 

In the intensive competition which is now under way, and 
which shows no sign of immediate abatement, only the large 
organizations able to apply the best that science and skill have 
to offer are showing satisfactory earnings. This goes to explain 
what is sometimes called the ‘‘miracle”’ of prosperity and falling 
prices. When the nature of this prosperity is understood its 
miraculous features become less evident. 


The cheapening of production and the transformation of indus- 
try now going on, says the same paper, have been accomplished 
largely by substituting machinery for man power, causing a 
temporary dislocation in the field of employment. In the long 
run, however, it expects the change to be beneficial—so long as 
the large corporations use their giant strength for better ser- 
vice and not for exterminating their rivals by unfair means. 


UPS AND DOWNS OF THE COST 
OF LIVING 


/{ ANY persons think that the cost of 
living in one section of the United 
States is very different from the cost of 
living in another section, and each one is 


willing to wager that he dwells in the prize 


zone of highest prices. This idea has 
little solid basis to stand on, however, 
according to a recent study made by the 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
which divides the United States into five 
geographical districts and finds that the 
total range of deviation in living costs in 
these districts is only 10 per cent. For 
individual cities, of course, the statistical 
experts admit, this variation is considerably 
greater. Thus the difference between 
Jacksonville, Florida, where food costs 
are the highest found in any leading city, 
and Salt Lake City, Utah, where they are 
the lowest, amounts to about 19 per cent. 
In general, however, we are all living under 
much the same conditions. The Board’s 
highest and lowest figures for the five 
regions—North Atlantic, South Atlantic, 
North Central, South Central, Western— 
based upon a percentage of the United 
States average of 100, are as follows: 


Highest 
ISOSEONEM se set ite Fadt:. ate ee chrcle ts 109.46 
ACKSORVALG Sees 5 Ac finch. fSlpo then. 112.37 
CRiCACO—acieeae He hl ae oes 100.76 
SARTO RAIN he ick ayy c <P o seeks < 109.80 
1 Se) eS eee cee 99.09 
Lowest 
ROCHESLEP Eis sete coe ete Ss en eu 97.32 
NS ALUIOU OV ee ate oe Eee eee one. ete 98.37 
Minneapolishem Wy .cwkeaseue. .s 91.42 
New Orleans.......... an ee 94.96 
alec Guage, seces scps 6 Soeyecccsus ss 89.99 


That is to say, it costs nearly 9144 per 
cent. more than the average to live in 
Boston, and nearly 3 per cent. less than 
the average to live in Rochester, and so 
on. To quote from a recent circular of 
the New York banking and _ brokerage 
house of Dominick & Dominick, sum- 
marizing the Board’s report: 


In determining the cost of living, five 
items are generally considered—food, hous- 
ing, clothing, fuel and light, and sundries. 
Of these, food is much the most important, 
representing about 43 per cent. of the 
total expenditure. Based upon a 1914 
index of 100, these items have declined in 
cost in the past two years as follows: 


Item October December 

1925 1927 

POO CRs: cee tis a, arts tse es 162 156 

IB ROUSTIAEER al acral acetate ee 178 166 

RO OC HTITNS Sot yeuen ouch geMea es, ssh aes tpawl"s 176 171 

MiromaAnGdchichtewrs «twee a. LO 163 

SUI LECS rectal eta gh iares ene Re =, re 174 173 

Allitems (weighted average).. 169.7 163.6 


“Sundries,” in the above classification, 
we are told, include a great variety of 
goods and services, such as _ carfare, 
medical attention, reading material, rec- 
reation, candy, tobacco, ete. Curiously 
enough, the item of expenditures for read- 
ing shows the largest increase, rising to an 
index of 209 in December, 1927; doctors’ 
fees are second with an index of 200, and 
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tlowatts 


from Natural Gas 


ee companies in the great Southwest 


find in natural gas a fuel which makes their 
generating costs comparable to those of efficient 
hydro-electric plants in other parts of the coun- 
try. No stoking, no ashes, ‘no smoke, no fuel 
storage, ease of control and complete reliability 
are some of the advantages of the gas-fired boiler. 


Natural gas companies are consequently en- 

‘ joying not only a steady increase in their own 
business, but are participating in the expanding 
business and earnings of the electric companies. 


Among the big-volume customers of Ameri- 
can Natural Gas Corporation in Texas and 
Oklahoma are some of the leading electric 
companies of that fast-growing region. 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Forty-Four Wall Street, New York 


MINNEAPOLIS 
McKnight Building 


LOS ANGELES 
548 South Spring St. 


CHICAGO 
231 South La Salle St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
225 South 15th St. 


BOSTON 
30 Federal St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Russ Building 


ST. LOUIS 
Liberty Central Bldg. 


MILWAUKEE 
425 E. Water St. 


DETROIT 
Buhl Building 


Write for descriptions of American Natural Gas Corporation securities 
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This 
ENVESTMENT 
Trust 


enables you to obtain, for even 
a $1000 investment, the greater 
safety, larger income, and 
increased profit, that result from 
broad diversification, and skilled 
supervision of the high grade 
securities of the trust funds. 


HE AMERICAN AND SCOTTISH 

INVESTMENT COMPANY is an In- 
vestment Trust of the true “management 
type”’ which enables investors to share fully 
in the profits and income made possible by 
skilled supervision of carefully selected and 
broadly diversified securities. 


The company is directed by a group of 
American and Scottish bankers who, for 
decades, have directed highly successful 
Investment Trusts abroad. In addition the 
management, GEORGE M. FORMAN & 
COMPANY, has likewise been closely 
associated since the early eighties with a 
number of successful British and Scottish 
Investment Trusts. Hence proved principles, 
proved judgment, and specialized experi- 
ence guide this Investment Trust. 


’ Mail the convenient coupon and 
secure first hand, clear specific facts 
about this particularly attractive in- 
vestment opportunity. 


GEORGE M.ForMAN 
er COMPANY 


Investment Bonds Since 1885 


112 West Adams Street 120 Broadway 
icago New York 


Dept. 410: Please send me, without obligation, 
descriptive circular on American & Scottish Invest- 
ment Co. 


CANADIAN 
INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


Government 
Public Utilities 
Industrials - Mines 


Write for our semi-monthly 
review ‘‘ Keystone Industries.” 


WILLIAMS, 
BROCHU 


Company, 
INVESTMENT BROKERS 
Trans i ul 


MONTREAL 
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tobacco had the lowest index, 135. The 


same authority adds: 


By dividing the 100 cents in the dollar 
by the cost of living index, the purchasing 
value of the dollar can be obtained, and 
amounts to about 61 cents. The real in- 
come of the wage earner, however, is about 
one-third greater than in 1914. Thus, 
despite the increase in the cost of living, 
the industrial wage earner has a consider- 
ably greater purchasing power to-day and 
has been able to establish higher living 
standards. 


OUR MANUFACTURERS TO MOTORIZE 
THE WORLD 
uf HERE is no doubt that there is in 
the outside world a great aching 
void which could be assuaged by the 
American automobile,” declares J. RK. 
Nutt, President of the Union Trust Com- 
pany, Cleveland, who points out that 
foreign buying of our automotive products 
in 1927 ranked third in our classification 
of exports, and insists that too much stress 
can not be laid upon increasing export 
business in order to keep up the industry 
to its full productive capacity. Potential 
erowth of these exports is unlimited in a 
world of buyers outside this country who 
are ‘‘motor-minded but not yet motor- 
ized,” according to Mr. Nutt’s review of 
the situation contributed to Trade Winds, 
published by The Union Trust Company. 
In this country, where there is a car for 
every five persons, the automobile is too 
commonplace for notice nowadays, but 
at the other end of the scale China, among 
major countries, has only one ear for 
20,000 people, we read, and for countries 
in between these two extremes the writer 
gives the following table: 


Population per 
Motor Vehicle 


United! sStatestin: sce: puss cay seuss 5 
Oanadae cas oniits tee paniaa aes 16 
JATIS tPaliaiteaestes score eeu shave sake eon 14 
Wimited Kang dome peceveyca eevee on 37 
RAM CO sean treet ae tiene neue tee te eshte 40 
Denmark ae eteas ci et eo eens Al 
APS ORIG ee sactiehine a atest a ee Ee 42 
Sweden. Sh cegetius tease, sh spsuenentosretns 55 
Switzerlandscc <3. hee + ho seers 78 
Cuan se Se he eine cd aabaicnorevers 79 
NOE WAY ears tere ake cecasce ath ats 81 
INetherlands oor cae ca be cco seen 120 
SPait! ac Ae eree ios sees ventions te eee eee 125 
Finan dite 2c tea oth ooebe detect 140 
Germany. . 148 
Chile to ies eres aoe ee ee 203 
EVAL. sp csncv seek epapencere nts eereenae rey eae 254 
INT OXECO!..£.certeve crsebers tektites ae cae Ree lees 
BUUSSIa: eo teens couse al egestas ox oeanets 690 
IGM wxeteLier Kea qeonuaon Masao 810 
Poland 4. Reo sk eee 1,340 
JAPAN. cote een ok oe ame 1,525 
Turk GY:s Suc eeter at eae «coke oer 1,908 


““The average for the world as a whole 
is fifty-nine persons per motor-vehicle— 
twelve times as many as for the United 
States,” continues Mr. Nutt— 


If the automobile be considered merely 
as a luxury, then we can put this dispro- 
portion on the basis of wealth alone. There 


is no.doubt. that.wealth has much to do 


with it, but the growing influence of the 
automobile as a necessary part of the 
economie life of civilized countries places 
it outside of the category of luxuries and 
puts it into that of a necessity for social 
and economic progress. To that extent 
the growing use of automobile equipment 
by the world as a whole depends only in 
part on wealth. To an equally great 


extent it is an essential factor of that in- 
dustrial efficiency to which every major 
country of the world is aspiring. 


Handicaps to filling the immense po- 
tential demand include tariff barriers, 
high cost of gasoline and taxes, poor roads, 
competition of native manufacturers and 
poverty of potential purchasers, yet these, 
Mr. Nutt argues, by no means bar the 
door to opportunity for increased business. 
Tariffs up to date, for example— 


Even in their most aggravated form, 
have tended to change the methods but 
not the amount of our exports to the 
particular country. Practically all these 
tariff barriers are the most severe in their 
standards toward the assembled auto- 
mobile. As a result, it has forced the de- 
velopment of foreign assembling plants 
for American machines. It is probable 
that during the year 1928 over 200,000 
cars made of American parts will be as- 
sembled in foreign countries. Whether 
the car goes into the foreign country as a 
unit, or as parts for assembling, makes 
relatively little difference. It will keep 
our automotive factories busy either way. 
So far tariffs have not proved a handicap 
to a material export of domestic auto- 
mobiles and parts. 


High cost of gasoline does not prevent a 
relatively high use of automotive equip- 
ment when reports show a price of 42 
cents a gallon in Australia and 28 cents 
in Germany, but one motor-vehicle for 
every ten people in Australia and only 
one for every 148 people in Germany; 
or 30 cents in India with one car to 2,730 
people, and in Spain 47 cents with one 
to every 125 people. Poor roads and 
poverty, especially post-war poverty, handi- 
cap motorization more than any other 
factor, according to Mr. Nutt. But in 
countries like France, Germany, and 
Belgium, which have good road systems, 
and are making rapid strides toward in- 
dustrial prosperity, ‘“‘the brightest future 
for sales of American automobiles exists.” 
Domestic manufacturing is a competitive 
factor to be reckoned with, but rather in 
the indefinite future than the immediate 
present. For, we read: 


In 1925 France produced 177,000 
motor vehicles; in 1926, 200,000, and in 
1927, 190,000. England turned out 177,800 
in 1925; 198,699 in 1926, and 231,000 in 
1927. Germany had an output of 66,500 
in 1925; 54.500 in 1926, 72,000 in 1927. 

So far the industry in none of these 
countries has developed to the point 
where it is an extremely active competitor, 
at least in the popular priced models. 
To turn these out at the price which meets 
the pocket-book of the average citizen 
of those countries, requires the type of 
giant production which is common in the 
United States. Until these countries have 


. 


attracted capital into the industry neces- 
sary for production of that type, and have 
_ generally put into effect the labor-saving 


and cost-cutting methods of American . 


manufacturers, the home competition, 
_aside from tariffs, will not be a very serious 

threat to American sales in foreign 
_ markets. 


The best proof that exports of American 
automobiles should grow, we are told, is 
3 that they are growing despite all un- 

favorable conditions mentioned. Few 
realize that growth when picturing the 
_ scope of an industry that has risen from 
a production of four units in 1895 to 

4,000,000 units thirty years later. Mr. 

Nutt describes the export factor thus: 


In 1927, foreign buying of our automotive 
products ranked third in our classification 
of exports. It was surpassed only by ex- 
ports of raw cotton and petroleum products. 
Its valuation of $406,000,000 surpassed 
our exports of wheat and flour by $82,- 
000,000. It was double our exports of 
iron and steel, and 60 per cent. greater 
than our exports of industrial machinery. 
Foreign purchases of new motor vehicles 
by countries outside the United States in 
1927 equaled new motor-vehicle registra- 
tions in twenty of our States put together. 

From an insignificant proportion of 
our automotive production, exports of 
ears and trucks have grown to a point 
where they equal over 11 per cent. of 
United States production. 

Five years ago we were exporting 78,000 

-ears:and trucks. Last year we exported 

just short of 400,000. This year, from 
the figures of the first five months, we 
should probably export about 450,000. 
Counting in foreign assemblies and Cana- 
dian production, our exports last year 
amounted to 640,507 units as against 
375,000 five years ago. This year we shall 
probably run close to the 800,000 mark in 
exports of all kinds, including Canadian 
production. 


How essential this export and the growth 
of it is to the American industry, Mr. 
Nutt demonstrates in his concluding 
paragraph: 


At our present capacity the automotive 
industry needs an output of close to 
4,000,000 units a year at least for reason- 
able prosperity. This year the replace- 
ment demand will probably be about 
2,250,000 cars in the United States alone. 
Canadian production will run probably 
around 225,000, or the two together close 
to 2,500,000. New buyers in 1927 were 
approximately one million, the lowest 
since the depression of 1921. If we assume 
that as the low point of new buying, it 
means that replacement plus Canadian 
production, plus new sales, equal 3,500,000 
cars a year. It becomes necessary, there- 
fore, for domestic exports, apart from 
foreign assemblies and Canadian produc- 
tion, to equal half a million units a year to 
bring us up to the 4,000,000 level. This 
year new buying is running ahead of last 
year, and will easily bring about the 
4,000,000. The safety-valve, however, 
lies in the increase in our foreign sales, 

_which would bring them close to 1,000,000 
cars, so that ina year of relative depression 
of domestic buying, the automotive in- 
dustry could still depend upon what looks 
like its minimum of reasonable prosperity 
namely 4,000,000 cars a year. With Eu- 
ropean conditions making marked progress 
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A superlative new, 
moderately priced Todd machine 
to serve every modern business 


The new 


CENTURY = 
PROTECTOGRAPH 


Sturpy, speedy and a revelation 
in convenience! Simple, perfect 
in performance, and amazingly 
easy to operate! Adaptable to 
practically every kind of busi- 
ness or personal document! De- 
signed and built to Todd stand- 
ards—finest materials, superior 
craftsmanship and exclusive fea- 
tures of design and construction 
developed by Todd in twenty- 
nine years’ experience. 

There never has been another 
check protector so entirely suit- 
able to general business needs. 
Business offices, banks, indus- 
tries, retail merchants, public 
utilities and other check users 
will find in this new Todd ma- 
chine an instrument far superior 
to the ordinary moderate-priced 
check writer. It saves time with 
its extraordinary speed and easy 


visibility. It is better built, makes a 
better imprint, can be used with 


: 
Features, cf the new Century 
Protectograph 


. Finely balanced working parts give re- 
markable speed and ease of operation. 
Handle can be operated with one finger. 

. Greater visibility—indicators can be 
set with amazing speed and accuracy. 

. An exceptionally clear, deeply shredded 
two-color imprint. 

. Prefix character is interchangeable. 
Can be made to read ‘‘Exactly,’’ ‘‘Certi- 
fled,’’ “‘Paid,’’ or can be replaced by 
individual name or indemnity number. 

. Easily adapted to take checks of all 
description—single, voucher, in sheets, 
small payroll and dividend. Can be 
used for certifying, receipts, stock cer- 
tificates, partial payment forms, price 
tags, refund slips, drafts, all negotiable 
instruments, practically any business or 
personal document that must be amount- 
written. 

. The payee line can be crimped, if de- 
sired, 

. Built throughout of special metals, 
with all working parts hardened and 
ground. Has superior inking facilities. 

. Unusually attractive in appearance, fin- 
ished in nickel and two colors of enamel. 

. Three models: Seven bank, eight bank, 
and nine bank. 

Embodies all Todd superiorities de- 
veloped through twenty-nine years of ex- 
perience, but is surprisingly low priced. 


Price: 
Other Protectograph models from $22.50 to $425. 


$87.50 plus transportation (higher 


in Canada). 
Liberal 


time payments. Used machines accepted in partial exchange, 


more variety of forms. Is sold at a 
price that makes it the greatest 
value ever offered in a check writer 


of 


se 


office. 


moderate cost. 


The only way to judge this re- 
markable new Protectograph is to 
see it operate. Have a Todd repre- 


ntative demonstrate it 


in your 
Or mail us the coupon for 


further information. The Todd Com- 
pany, Protectograph Division. (Est. 
1899.) Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers 
of the Protectograph, Super-Safety 
Checks and Todd Greenbac Checks. 


THE TODD COMPANY 10-6-28 

Protectograph Division 

1143 University Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 
Please send me further informa- 

tion about the new Century Protec- 

tograph. 


Name 


Address 


Business 


TODD SYSTEM 
OF CHECK PROTECTION 
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. blue skies 

. perpetual summer 
. outdoor living” 

. L1and scenery 

~ ovange acreage 

~ Aatry lands 

~ suburban farms 


« city sites 
~ Industrial opportunities 


~ olf... polo 
: Puihee hunting 


Chandler 


ARIZONA 


A “white spot” on the nation’s 
business map; amazing oppor- 
tunities for capital; America’s 
finest climate; only 4 sunless 
days; temp. Nov. to March, 
63° to 74°. Winter home of 
leading millionaires. Come 
and add 15 years to your life. 


Chandler Improvement Association. 


CHANDLER, ARIZONA 
*esesessseesend coupon for Free Booklet *«seeseees 
LD 10;6 
Name 
Address 


BIG PROFITS CHARGING BATTERIES 


$5 Down Starts You. ‘Make big money charging bat- 
teries=get inte 8 bosnes Ch dines” Chigt Enoineor, A/B 
Sak “VINDEPENDENT ELECTRIC Woes” el 
Dept.L_ —5S1: avenswood Ave. » Ue 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKesme> f//.2, 


are included in the 
Merriam - WEBSTER, 
such as aerograph, 
picture bride, swank, 
zoom, etc. New 
names and places are 
listed, such as 
Hoover, Arlen, Sand- 
burg, Latvia, etc. 


Constantly improved 
and kept up to date. 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The “Supreme Authority” 


in courts, colleges, schools, and among govern- 
ment officials both Federal and State. 452,000 
entries, including 408,000 vocabulary’ terms, 
32,000 geographical subjects, 12,000 biographical 
entries. Over 6,000 illustrations and 100 valu- 
able tables. 


Get The Best 


Send for new richly illustrated pam- 
phlet containing sample pages of the 
New International—FREE if you men- 

tion Literary Digest 


G.&C. Merriam Company, Springfield, Mass. 
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toward financial stabilization and indus- 
trial recovery, present prospects are for 
continued large expansion of exports of 
American automobiles. 


CHEWING-GUM FOR ALL PEOPLE 
UM-CHEWING, 
clusive American pastime, disfavored 
in foreign countries, bids fair to become a 
world-wide habit, according to trade statis- 
ties which show that in 1927 exports valued 
at $1,586,770 were sent from the United 
States to eighty different countries, rang- 
ing in amounts from seventeen pounds 
for Paraguay to 1,053,496 pounds for the 
United Kingdom. In 1926 the larger total 
of $2,194,276 was reached, an export value 
nearly ten times greater than that of chew- 
ing-gum shipments in 1914. It was the 
American doughboy over in France, to 
whom the distribution of millions of pack- 
ages of chewing-gum meant ‘‘a relief from 
nervous tension, an aid to digestion, a 
substitute for tobacco, and in the absence 
cf water fit to drink, a mitigant of thirst,”’ 
we read in The Review of the Pacific, pub- 
lished by the American Trust Company 
of San Francisco, who spread the chewing- 
gum idea to soldiers of foreign armies, and 
they returned home as popularizers of the 
habit that has so inereased the trade. 
The growing demand has led to the estab- 
lishment of small-home industries in a few 
foreign countries, notably Germany, Japan, 
and Egypt, but we are told that this com- 
petition is very small, and in the leading 
markets of the world the American product 
has the largest sales. It is further reported 
that in Ceylon, India, and Straits Settle- 
ments chewing-gum has begun to ‘‘replace 
the immemorial betel-nut, and in China 
and Japan its use has become fairly 
general.”’ For export American manufac- 
turers have had the gum-wrappers printed 
in eighteen different languages. Pacific- 
coast interest in the industry grows out of 
the mint fields of the Northwest, chiefly 
peppermint and spearmint; ‘‘about one- 
third of the Oregon and Washington mint- 
oil production is said to be absorbed by the 
principal gum manufacturers.” 

It takes thirteen pounds of chicle, cooked 
down from the basic milky juice of the 
chicle tree, to make about 5,000 pieces of 
chewing-gum. The crude chicle in twenty- 
five-pound blocks, dutiable at 10 cents a 
pound, is shipped into the United States, 
where the product is cleaned, refined and 
manufactured into the chewing-gum of 
commerce. Seventy-five per cent. of the 
total importations comes from Mexico. 
In 1926 the imports from all countries 
amounted to 12,381,000 pounds, of which 
Mexico contributed 9,222,000 pounds. In 
the same year the imports from Honduras 
were 1,526,770 pounds; from British 
Honduras, 1,304,972 pounds, and from 
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scintillates with electric signs! More 
than 25,000 of them are attached 
to the power lines of this company, 
which also maintains a special Sign 
Division for designing, renting, 
installing and servicing electrical 
advertisements. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
The Central Station Serving Chicago 
Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 
155 consecutive dividends to its stock ers. 
Stock listed on the Chicago Stock Exchange. 
Send for Year Book. 


Be a GOOD Speller 


Certain words in correspondence, advertising writing, 
and literary work need no longer puzzle you if you 
have handy that brand new speller for busy people— 


Words We Misspell in Business 


y FRANK H. VIZETELLY, Litt. D., LL.D. 
Managing Editor New Standard Dictionary 


A perfect guide to correct spelling of 10,000 words 
often misspelled in business. Also shows correct 
formation of plurals, divisions into syllables, and 
tells why one word should be used instead of an- 
other—gage instead of gauge, it’s instead of its, 
rabbet instead of rabbit, cozen instead of cousin, 
illude instead of elude or allude. Raffael instead of | 
Raphael, etc. The book will pay for itself in service 
every day. 
r2mo. Cloth, 


250 pages. $1.50 nel; $2.64, postpaid 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


LISTEN IN! 


Hear the Marvelous 
New Invention 


The New Process 
Super Record 


eer, and LEARN 


FRENCH SPANISH 
ITALIAN GERMAN 


You really should hear the eminent native teachers, 
Tridon, Iturralde, Panciatichi, Wilhelm Braun, recorded 
only on the NEW PROCESS Language Phone Records. 
From them you learn correct pronunciation. On these 
Super Records every delicate accent of their cultured 
voices is plain and distinct; so easy to imitate. 


IN YOUR HOME 


Without obligation, hear these NEW PROCESS Records 
in the privacy of your room. We will loan them to you 
(a complete equipment) for one full week so that you may 
test them. Just when you are in the mood you car 
“Listen in on the Language Phone” and find out fo1 
yourself how easy it is to add a foreign language to yous 
cultural accomplishments. You learn easily because 
you are not bothered with grammar or verbs or keeping 
class engagements. With this marvelous self-correcting 
method you learn from the very first lesson to speak the 
language you have wanted so long to know, and speak 
it with gerfect accent and pronunciation. 


DEMONSTRATION FREE 


Without obligation to purchase let us send you ful 
information regarding this free demonstration for on¢ 
full week in your own home. Write for the facts and the 
new free book “Listening in on the Language Phone.” 


The Literary Digest 
1174 Hess Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
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Provident 


E HAS your eyes, your nose, 
H your walk. He talks like 


you, acts like you, thinks like you. 
And whether he hates you or 
loves you, respects you or de- 
spises you, depends upon YOU. 


Low Rate ~ Low Cost 


‘Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 


of Philadelphia Penna. 
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Venezuela, 110,774 pounds. Apprehension 
of continuing supply under haphazard and 
wasteful gathering methods has led one 
American company, it is reported, to ac- 
quire 355,000 acres of forest land in Mexi- 
can Yueatan and introduce plantation 
methods. The original industry is said 
to have got its start on a capital of $55. 

Growing exports, however, are small 
compared to growing home sales, for it is 
in the United States, we are informed, 
that chewing-gum has the greatest hold on 
the public and the largest consuming 
market is found. This country is the 
world’s largest manufacturer of chewing- 
gum and a pioneer in the industry. 


The census of manufacturers for 1925, 
which gives the latest available figures on 
the growth of the industry, places the 
total value of gum manufactured in that 
year at $47,838,150, and the number of the 
establishments engaged in its production 
at forty-one. The number of wage-earners 
employed in the industry was given as 
2,180 and their wages totaled $2,537,509. 
Irom the same source of information, it is 
learned that domestic consumption is on 
the increase. In 1914 the per capita con- 
sumption of chewing-gum was thirty-nine 
sticks, and eleven years later, in 1925, 
the consumption had grown to eighty-eight 
sticks per capita, an increase of 125 per cent. 

While the production of chewing-gum in 
1925 was 68,913,407 pounds, its over-the- 
counter, or retail value, was $91,861,572, 
which means that more than seven and 
one-half million dollars was spent each 
month in the United States ‘alone for gum. 


THE RISING POPULARITY OF 
NO-PAR SHARES 
NE of the interesting developments 
now going on in the financial world, 
we are told, is the increasing favor shown 
to the comparatively new device of issuing 
stocks of no specified par value, especially 
by large industrial, service and finance 
corporations. The first law permitting no- 
par issues was enacted in New York in 
1912, and by 1923, according to a survey 
by the National Industrial Conference 
Board (New York City), 6,723, or about 
2 per cent. of all the corporations in the 
country, had issued no-par shares. By 
1925 the number had grown to 17,543, 
or nearly 5 per cent. Since that year, 
owing to the repeal of the tax on capital 
stock, national figures on the subject are 
lacking, but the annual reports of the 
president of the New York Stock Exchange 
for the last four years show the same trend 
in a still more striking manner. 

The shares listed on the Exchange, the 
Conference Board reminds us, are mostly 
those of the larger corporations, so that its 
figures especially indicate the increasing 
tendency of such concerns to favor no-par 
common stock. In 1925, only 213 issues 
—23 per cent. of all issues listed—were of 
no-par value. But in 1928 there are 399 
such issues listed, or 36.4 per cent of the 
total. A diagram accompanying these fig- 
ures, and putting them into graphic form, 
shows that the number of no-par shares listed 


For you MADE him, He is YOU. 


Every sunrise brings us just a 
little bit closer to the old man 
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who is in the making in all of _ 


us. It is up to us to provide for 
him and his through life insur- 
ance. It is up to us, in our pro-. 
ductive days, to put funds to 
work, through life insurance, for 
his non-productive days. 


There’s an old man ahead of you. 
He has your eyes, your nose, your 
walk. He talks like you. He 
acts like you. He thinks like 
you. Let him think well of you. 
For you — YOU are his youth. 
There is a Provident Mutual rep- 
resentative near you who will be 
glad to cooperate in establishing 
a program of insurance protection 
that will cover all the needs of 


your family and yourself. You 
can depend upon his counsel. 


Low Rate ~ Low Cost 


‘Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia: Penna. 
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Do sweeping stock prices hover at the brink 
of a disastrous reaction? Or can you still buy, 
profitably and securely? 


Digest readers are told what to buy and when! 
Take advantage of Digest’s specific recom- 
mendations right now. 


Digest counsel is based on our famous Weighted 

Average of 35 authoritative opinions—each 
scientifically weighted as past accu- 
racies justify. This method enabled 
us to advise the purchase of such 
outstanding profitable issues as 
Chrysler, General Motors, Radio, 
Kennecott, National Dairy, etc. It 
gives you the safeguarded, et opinion 
of all leading financial advisers. 
Send for a free acquaintance copy of 
the current Digest containing valuable 
information on the probable future 
trend of security prices. 


TheBusinessfconomicDigest 


Gage P.Wright Pre 
342 Madison Ave. NewYork. NY 


Without obligation to me, mail me a current 
Digest. I should like to become familiar with your 
famous Weighted Average method. 


SEEING RUSSIA 
By E. M. NEWMAN 


pierces the veil of censorship, tells you in an un- 
biased way what the people of Soviet Russia are 
thinking and doing, shows you how they are living, 
and the presentment is substantiated by more than 


Three Hundred Uncensored Photographs 


It’s the new Russia—Soviet Russia of to-day—the 
Land of Paradoxes that you see. Down the Volga to 
the Caspian Sea—Daghestan to the Caucasus—into 
Crimea and the Ukraine—around Leningrad, Mos- 
cow, Tsarkoe-Selo—even into the most carefully 
guarded places in all Russia Mr. Newman takes you. 
Seemingly there is no place from which you are 
barred. Tramp-Children, Dilapidated Nationalized 
Palaces—Bootleggers of Food—the unchanged rooms 
of the late Czar—the Rosenwald Colony for Jews— 
Gay life of the Russian Riviera—all pass before you 
in entrancing panorama in the pages of this book. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. 410 pages. 309 illustrations. 
$5.00 net, $5.22 post-paid. At all booksellers or direct 
from the publishers. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


New Patent Law Revisions 


1927 revisions of the Patent laws; amendments to 
the rules of practise of the Patent Office; new forms; 
and material bringing the law of employer-employee 
rights up to date, are included in this edition, just 
published, of 


ROBB’S PATENT ESSENTIALS 


For the Executive, Engineer, Lawyer, and Inventor 


(NEW AND REVISED EDITION) 
By John F. Robb, LL.B., LL.M., M.P.L. 

The standard in its field—for laymen and attorneys 
alike. It gives in non-technical language a practical 
explanation of the nature of patents, the mechanics 
of their procurement, the scientific drafting of patent 
claims, conduct of cases, and special proceedings, in- 
cluding forms, together withcompleteillustrative cases. 
An indispensable guide for everyone interested in patents. 
485 pages, with 9 fuil-page illustrations, and charts. 

Price $5.00, net; $5.18, post-paid. 
At All Booksellers or from 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Do You Know How To Think? 


Vexing—is it not—when you want to concentrate 
to find yourself thinking about almost everything 
under the sun save what you ought to be thinking 
about? You may learn how to bar unwanted thoughtsin 


Thought-Control in Every-Day Life 


By SAMES ALEXANDER 


A clear understandable explanation of how thought 
is controlled which presents, in non-technical lan- 
guage, usable truths of psychology. It shows how 
you may put to profitable use the most practical 
agencies for the attainment of thought-control and 
provides a means by which you may secure control of 
mind, yours and others, to a degree you never before 
deemed possible. 

‘“*Thought-Control in Every-Day Life’ has in it 
the qualities that would make thousands more 
intelligent about themselves, happier, more cheerful, 
and more successful—I know not its equal for sim- 
plicity and easy understanding.”—Edward W. Bok. 
1z2mo, Cloth. 275 pages. $2.00 net; $2.14 post-paid. 

At all booksellers or direct from 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 


Continued 


on the Exchange has practically doubled 
in three years. 

Railroads are making little or no use of 
no-par stock, so that, eliminating them 
from the count altogether, nearly 43 per 
cent. of all listed non-railroad shares are 
now found to be of the no-par variety. The 
immense growth of this method of financing 
is reflected also by the fact that, while the 
‘fair value” of all outstanding no-par stock 
in 1925 is estimated by the Conference 
Board to have been less than $7,000,000,- 
000, the market value of no-par issues listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange alone at 
the beginning of 1928 amounted to nearly 
$17,000,000,000. 

Using the national figures obtainable up 
to 1925, and classifying them by States, The 
Conference Board Bulletin says further: 


The proportion of all returns ascribable 
to corporations having no-par-value com- 
mon stock is greatest in Delaware, where it 
reaches one-fifth of allreturns. Some other 
States, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Mary- 
land, Ohio, and New York, as well as the 
District of Columbia, rise considerably 
above the general average. 

New Hampshire takes first rank in the 
proportion of the total fair value of capital 
stock which is represented by companies 
which have common stock of no par value. 
Other States in which this proportion 
reaches high levels are Arizona, Delaware, 
New Jersey, Ohio, West Virginia, Mary- 
land, New York, and Maine. 

New York is eredited with 27.5 per cent. 
of the fair value of capital stock of all cor- 
porations, but with 37.5 per cent. of that of 
corporations having no-par-value common 
stock. Five other States besides New York 
are credited with a fair value of capital 
stock for corporations having no-par-value 
common stock, which is in excess of half a 
billion dollars. They are Ohio, Illinois, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Massachu- 
setts, and with New York they represent 
60.2 per cent. of the fair value of capital 
stock of all corporations and 74.3 per cent. 
of the fair value of capital stock of corpora- 
tions having no-par-value common stock. 


In conclusion the Conference Board notes 
that both in 1927 and in 1928 the net gain 
in the number of stocks listed on the New 
York Exchange over the preceding year 
was ‘‘greater for the no-par issues than for 
the total of all issues,’’ adding: 


The evidence presented is conclusive that 
no-par-value stock is making rapid head- 
way, and business, at least large business, 
has shown itself ready to discard what has 
been designated as the ‘‘fiction of par 
value.” 


’*Scat!—Talking of “‘gate-crashers,’’ nu- 
merous yarns are being circulated regarding 
those possessors of perverted intrepidity. 
One of the best concerns a hostess who 
observed among her guests a strange 
gentleman who had not been invited. Her 
tactics were superb. She approached the 
intruder and said, ‘‘Waiter, tell the butler 
that there is an uninvited man present and 
instruct him to have the person shown out.” 
—London Sporting and Dramatic News. 


Fino YOUR Pen 


Send 10c for box of 
samples. Free: fas- 
cinating booklet, 
“Personality in 
Handwriting”. Es- 
terbrook Pen Co., 
Dept. SEs, Cam- 


3 Fat 
Ll ha) den, New Jersey 


deservedly the most 
popular pen in the 
wor! 


in a protected business 
WE ST ART YO of your own, $100 to $200 

weekly easily made, 
without capital or canvassing, no agency. New intro- 
duction plan. District managers, men or women, for new 
facial massage instrument; enormous demand and profits; 
few dollars for equipment starts you. For particulars, 
write quick to Massaway Company, 687 C, Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Did Irish Learning 
Rescue Europe From Barbarism? 


Did medieval Irish missionaries and scholars lay 
the foundations of the civilization we enjoy in America 
and Europe to-day? That they did is the startling 
thesis set forth with extraordinary vividness in 


Ireland and the Foundations of Europe 
By BENEDICT FITZPATRICK 


So challenging are its assertions—so amazing its 
revelations—so enlightening its statements sub- 
stantiated by documentary proofs that, whether you 
agree with the author or not, you will value this work 
highly because of the brilliant light it sheds upon 
hitherto little-known facts in the history of civilization. 
It tells you of Ireland's intellectual conquest of 
Europe, narrates the heroic exploits of Irish mission- 
aries and presents the dramatic spectacle of Ireland 
preserving culture and learning for the world while 
Vandals and Goths, swarming over Europe, were 
destroying all vestiges of civilization. 


“An arresting and challenging work.""—Boston Post. 


8vo. Cloth. 451 pages. $4.00, net; $4.18, post-paid. 
At all Booksellers or from 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


Here’s Your Chance for Authorship 


Suppose someone who knows the ins and outs of 
the writing game should say to you “I'll teach you 
how to write and I’ll show you how to get a job asa 
writer.’’ Ethel M. Colson Brazelton of the Medill 


School of Journalism offers this service to you in 


WRITING AND EDITING 
FOR WOMEN 


_ This amazingly complete guide affords practical 
instruction in newspaper, magazine and other types 
of writing. Through it you may learn how to prepare 
publicity and advertisements, how to become a re- 
porter, how to write children’s stories, do features, 
write about motion-pictures, etc. In it you are 
shown the opportunities for women in the literary 
field, what salary you may expect, chances for ad- 
vancement and told how to get a job. 

“Tt is, all told, an inspiring and encouraging volume 
of genuine value alike to the experienced and inex- 
perienced.’’—Salt Lake City (Utah) Telegram. 


Izmo. Cloth. 275 pages. $2.50, net; $2.64, post-paid. 
At all Booksellers or direct from 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


Use The Right Nord 
in TR Right Place 


You can select the exact word to make your 
meaning absolutely clear—to give ‘‘punch’’ and 
“‘power’’ to a proposed letter, advertisement, speech, 
sermon, article, report or story. Get Dr. Fernald’s 
‘Synonyms, Antonyms, and Prepositions.’’ 
Without it you may be wasting half of the power of 
your thoughts in weak expression. Contains more than 
8000 classified synonyms and nearly 4000 classified 
antonyms, and shows by actual use in sentences the 
exact shade of meaning of each. With an index of 
nearly 100 pages which makes every word instantly 
available. Revised and Enlarged Edition. t12mo. 
Cloth. 742 pages. $1.90, net; $2.00, post-paid. 
Exquisitely bound in full crushed Levant, gilt edges, 
hand tooled, raised bands, boxed. $10.00. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


| CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 


September 20.—The autogyro plane, in- 
vented and operated by Juan de la 
Cierva, which he had flown across the 
English Channel, crashes at Bourget 
Field, Paris, but neither pilot nor pas- 
senger is injured. 


Emilio Portes Gil, Mexican Secretary of 
the Interior, is unanimously nominated 
by the Senate for provisional President, 
to sueceed President Calles. 


September 21.—Television, with the human 
voice synchronized with the pictorial 
image of the actor, is demonstrated in 
London by John L. Baird, inventor. 


September 23.—More than 100 people 
perish in a fire in the Novedades Theater, 
Madrid, Spain. 


September 24.—The executive board of the 
reactionary organization, known as the 
“Steel Helmet,’’ has decided, it is re- 
ported, to inaugurate a referendum on 
whether Germany shall have a mon- 
archy or continue as a republic. 


Costa Rica, which withdrew from the 
League of Nations in 1925, will rejoin 
the League, announces Gustavo Guer- 
rero, leader of the Central and South 
American bloc at Geneva. The decision 
follows the League’s reply to Costa 
Rica, saying that the Monroe Doctrine 
is a matter only for the United States 
and the countries directly concerned. 


September 25.—Emilio Portes Gil is 
unanimously elected Provisional Presi- 
dent of Mexico, to serve from Decem- 
ber 1, 1928, to February 5, 1930. 
His successor is to be elected on the 
third Sunday of November, 1929. 


DOMESTIC 


September 19.—The fringe of the West 
Indian hurricane strikes the New York 
and New Jersey coasts, resulting in the 
death of three people and much prop- 
erty damage. 


September 20.—Governor Smith, Demo- 
cratic candidate for the Presidency, in 
a speech at Oklahoma City, denounces 
the ‘‘wicked, lying, misleading, un- 
patriotic’? propaganda against him as 
religious bigotry, and charges the Re- 
publicans with encouraging it. 


The National Red Cross estimates that 
$10,000,000 will be needed to provide 
adequate relief for the hurricane suffer- 
ers in Florida, Porto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, and other stricken sections. 


September 22.—The Anti-Saloon League of 
America, through General Superin- 
tendent F. Scott McBride, issues a 
statement endorsing Herbert Hoover 
for the Presidency. 


Art Goebel wins the non-stop air race 
from Los Angeles to Cincinnati in 15 
hours and 17 minutes. 


September 23.—The Florida toll of death 
is now estimated at between 1,000 and 
2,200. Porto Rican towns reporting 
put their dead at 210, the injured at 
nearly 3,000 and the homeless at 284,- 
000. Influenza is rife. 


Speaking in a Methodist Church at Lorain, 
Ohio, Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt,. 
Assistant Attorney-General of the 
United States, says that religion has 
nothing to do with her attack on Gov- 
ernor Smith, but that he is condemned 
for his attitude toward Prohibition. 
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It is good between ‘smokes 


Lavishly Illustrated 
There are 54 full-page reproductions of 
historic portraits, prints, medals, and 
diplomas, including the diploma _con- 


ferred upon General Pershing. These 
are handsome half-tone reproductions 
printed on special plate paper. 


NAPOLEON’S LEGION 
By W. Francklyn Paris 


Svo. Green silk cloth, gold stamping, with 
impress of Napoleon's Imperial Coat of 
Arms on front cover. 240 pages. 54 full- 
page illustrations. $7.50, nel; $7.72, posi- 
paid, 


WRIGLEY’S 
has a soothing effect. 


Napoleon’s 
Legion 


By W. Francklyn Paris 


A distinctive and fascinating volume of rare quali- 
ties heretofore available only in a limited edition, and 
purchasable only by American members of the French 
Legion of Honor. The present edition contains the 
same text (excepting only the personal autograph of 
General Dubail, the Grand Chancellor of the order), 
and is richly bound in silk cloth. 


Only Book of Its Kind in English 


Historically, the volume is of intense interest as it 
traces other famous orders of chivalry in France and 
gives a full description of the French Legion of Honor 
from its inception to the present day. In preparing 
material for the work the author was given access 
by the French Government to a great quantity of 
records and data and the volume is the only one of 
its kind in the English language. 


It contains the only complete list of American 
members of the Legion available, and also a list of 
the founders of the American Society. 


A Gem for Collectors of Napoleonana 


Collectors of Napoleonana will find it a rich treasury 
of material heretofore unavailable in English, with 
illuminating comments on Napoleon’s reasons for 
forming the Legion of Honor and the skilful manner 
in which he used its decorations to inspire bravery, 
loyalty and service. Many members of the American 
Society of the French Legion of Honor will wish 
copies of this volume, as will members of regiments 
permitted to fly the Legion of Honor flag with their 
colors. 

The author, W. Francklyn Paris, M.A., L.H.D.., is 
a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor and one of the 
founders of the American Society; a member of many 
distinguished societies of art and letters, and a much 
sought-after contributor to architectural and art 
magazines on both sides of the Atlantic. 


At All Booksellers or From the Publishers 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


THE: SPICE OF 7 Gia 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE) 


For the Judges?—Three bathing beauty 
eontests will be hell— Yakima (Wash.) 


paper. 


All Muffled Up.—Maud Muller as she 
raked the hay, wore a darn sight more than 
the gals to-day.— Detroit Free Press. 


Try It Again.— 
WOMAN IMPROVED 
AFTER AUTO CRASH 


—FErie (Penn.) paper. 


Unprofessional.—Burauar (about to give 
son thrashing)—‘‘Mind you, this is not so 
much for pinching the jam, but for the 
careless way you’ve left your fingerprints 
about.”—London Pass- 
ing Show. 


Has-beens. — Men — 
Highest cash prices for 
your old suits and over- 
coats; also ladies.— Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette. 


Six-Cylinder Bruisers. 
—Cars driven by the 
two men collided near 
the fair grounds Sunday 
night and afterward had 
a fist fight which officers 
stopt.—Spokane Spokes- 
man-Review. 


Surprized Stars.—I do 
not believe there is any- 
thing more entrancing 
than a howling old-fash- 
ioned snowstorm in Ma- 
dison Square on a starry 
December night. — St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. 


Higher Education. — 
The Covode Academy 
in its day held a unique position and filled 
a erying need as to patterning an un- 
fertilized disposition and assuaging a 
clemency.— Punzsutawney (Pa.) paper. 


Tender Consideration.—Both men were 
examined by veterinaries, and immedi- 
ately shot by Humane Society officers.— 
Toronto Globe. 


Easy Cure.—Wuitre—‘‘Do you know, 
I’m losing my memory—it’s worrying me 
to death.” 

Brown (sympathetically )—‘‘Never mind, 
old chap. Just forget all about it.”— 
London Answers. 


Happy Family—New York.—Col. John 
Q. Tilson, Eastern Director of the Re- 
publican Speakers’ Bureau, announced 
to-day that he had received information 
from the drunkards in Ohio that all of the 
200,000 drunkards in the United States 
had decided to vote for Hoover. 

He said he was advised the decision 
was taken largely because of Hoover’s 
stand on the dry question. The director 
said he also had been informed that drunk- 
ard women will vote in the coming election 
for the first time. 

The drunkards live largely in Ohio, 
Indiana, [linois, Kansas and Pennsylvania. 
—Biadford (Penn.) paper. 


All Lit Up.—TO LET—Large garage by 
man with four windows.—Ad in a River- 
side (Cal.) paper. 


Silver Shower.—John D. Rockefeller 
recently gave a children’s party. A good 
dime was had by all.— New York Sun. 


Ouch!—A corps of mechanics worked all 
night on the ear of Pete de Paolo, in an 
effort to have it ready for the test.—Seattle 
Times. 


Jolly Party—Mr. and Mrs. Howard B. 
have as week-end house pests Mr. and 
Mrs. Lyle , Jay and Miss Ger- 
trude — Hoosick Falls (N. Y.) paper. 


Sue: “What did papa say when you told him that you couldn’t sleep for 
thinking about me?”’ 
He: “He offered me a job as night-watchman in his factory!”’ 


—The Passing Show (London). 


Bring Your Own Cushions.—First floor, 
large front room, sitable for two gentlemen 
on bathroom floor.—Ad in the Hartford 
Times. 


Hot One On the Hoof.—Wanted—Irish 
terrier male pup, 4 or 5 months old; must be 
cheap. Sanitary Meat Market, Winter 
Park, Fla.—Orlando (Fla.) paper. 


Megaphonic Age.— 
It is easy to refrain 
From a Whispering Campaign, 
Which all the Rules of Candor must deplore. 
If you listen every day, 
You will be impelled to say, 
“Nobody ever whispers any more.” 


The Radio draws nigh 
Loud Speakers to supply 
With words and music, till they make us 
balk. 
Policemen in the dark. 
Pull Guns that loudly Bark, 
And even Motion Pictures learn to Talk, 


Onee secretly inclined, 
Lovemaking you will find 
Is now conducted in the Traffie’s Roar, 
You must, with Spirit Proud, 
Be heard above the Crowd. 
Nobody ever whispers any more. 
—Washington Star. 


Predestination—William H. Winter, 
4312 Benton St., and Alberta Snow, 
Denver.—Rocky Mountain News. : 


Here’s a Prize, Girls.—Star Coupe— 
Best guy we have had in a light closed car 
this year.—Santa Rosa (Cal.) paper. 


Got Her Man.— a 
BIG GAME HUNTER SHOOTS 
RICH HUSBAND 
Oakland (Cal.) Tribune. 


Base Ingratitude.—A process-server has 
sued Gloria Swanson for twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars for slapping him. That is not 
the way to feel about the touch of a 
woman’s hand. — New 
Yorker. 3 


Still in the Ring.—For 
quick sale—late model 
Ford touring ear in first 
clash condition.—Saska- 
toon (Canada) paper. 


Age of Innocence.—A 
Man, his wife and 3 
blessings require a home, 
a place where well-bred 
American children are 
preferred to puppy dogs 
or parrots.—Ad in the 
Hartford Times. 


Bringing in the Sheep. 
—The Bible school made 
a nice advance last Sun- 
day. Now just a little 
boosing and we can add 
another hundred to the 
attendance every Sun- 
day.—From a Spokane 
(Wash.) church bulletin. 


Lucky Coincidence.— 
Mororist (held up for speeding)—‘“‘I was 
hurrying up to town to see my solicitor.” 
TrarFric Cop (writing his ticket)—‘‘Well, 
you'll have some more news for him now.” 
—London Humorist. 


Heavenly Peace.—Docror—“‘When you 
take your wife’s temperature she must 
place the thermometer under her tongue 
and keep her mouth closed for two minutes.” 

Mr. Jonss—‘‘Haven’t you one that 
takes half an hour?’’—Chicago News. 


Fancies of Frances.—Little Frances, 
noticing that the buds had burst on her 
mother’s white rose bush, exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, 
mamma, they’ve popped.” 

Desiring to go in wading on a hot after- 
noon, she asked, ““Mamma, ean I gargle my 
feet in the brook?” 

Seeing a robin building his nest in a tree 
she cried, ‘‘Look, mamma, there’s a bird 
crocheting a work-basket.” 

Having heard her father say it was rain- 
ing cats and dogs, she went out after the 
storm, and presently returned and said 
disappointedly. ‘The cats and dogs all 
got away and all I could find is two little 
red worms.” 

Seeing a cloudlet drifting across the 
sun’s disk one hot summer day, she said 
the sun was wiping his face with his pocket 
handkerchief.— Boston Transcript. 


anniversary.—‘C. M. L.,”’ Beaver Falls, Pa.— 


“e 


Inasmuch as the word anniversary means: 
day separated by a year from some past event, or 
‘by an exact number of years from such _ past 

event,’ the commemorative observance of Vergil’s 
two thousandth anniversary should be held in 

1931, for the year of his birth can not be considered 
in the computation, except as the point from which 
the first anniversary occurred, which was 69 B. C. 

But, the point you raise is a very fine one, and 
is one that ninety-nine persons out of a hundred 
would be likely to answer by saying 1930, for the 
average man does not interpret the meaning of the 

word anniversary strictly. He thinks of it as a 
birthday, and as a matter of fact, if you consult 
any book of synonyms, you will find entries of 
this kind: ‘‘ Anniversary—birthnight, natal day, 
fate day.’’ Roget in his ‘‘Synonyms”’ gives 
anniversary and birthday following each other. 

Whenever one computes wedding-anniversaries, 
it is common practise to claim the fifth as a wooden 
wedding, the tenth as a tin wedding, etc., all along 


. 


the line, but some people observe the fifth year | 
after their marriage, which is really the fourth | 


anniversary, as their wooden wedding-day. 


balled or bawled out; to raise Cain.—‘‘ A. C.,” 
Wauwatosa, Wis.—(1) If one be playing a game 
of ball with an organization, one would be “‘ balled 
out’’; but, if one were in the employ of an organ- 
ization and the head of a department had occasion 
to reprimand one, and did so in a loud voice, one 
would be “ bawled out.’’ So the spelling depends 
upon the meaning intended or the conditions. 

(2) The second expression about which you 
inquire is ‘‘raise Cain’’ and not ‘‘cane,’’ and the 
meaning is ‘“‘to create a disturbance or seek a 
quarrel.’”’ It is an Americanism, and, as far as 
we have been able to trace, it dates from 1850 or 
thereabouts, and originally it meant ‘“‘to create 
trouble,”’ 

- Cain killed Abel. 


cafeteria.—‘'H. A.,’’ Washington, D. C.—The 
word cafeteria, being of Spanish origin, should be 

ronounced with the same stress on each syllable, 

ut when Anglicized and used colloquially by the 
people of the United States, the stress is put on 
the first and third syllables, the word being di- 
vided as follows—caf’’e-te’ri-a. 


calf.‘ P. T.,’’ Lexington, Va.—According to 
the best information that we have available, the 
origin of the word calf in regard to the leg has not 
been definitely recorded by English etymologists. 
However, Dr. . W. Skeat says the calf of the 
leg is derived from the Icelandic kaljfi, whence also 
the Irish and Gaelic calpa. For this term is 
‘claimed close relationship with the Sanscrit 
garbha, a fetus, from its likeness to the fetus. In 
Swedish the term ben-kalf is used for the calf of 
the leg, from ben, leg. The origin of the Old 
Norse or Early Icelandic kalji is not known. 


composed, comprised, consist.—‘‘J. D. P.,”’ 
Jersey City, N. J.—The word composed is defined 
‘as ‘‘made up of elements or parts, constructed 
from.’’ The word comprised is defined as ‘‘in- 
eluding, consisting of, embracing,’’ and the term 
consist, ‘‘composed of, made up of’’—‘‘Man 

* consists of soul and body’’; ‘‘ The house comprised 
box-room, nine bedrooms, etc.’’; ‘“‘A government 
composed of Lords and Commons’’; “The spinal 
cord is composed of the same materials as the 
-brain,”’ 


devisor, deviser.—‘“‘G. L. J.,’’ Dallas, Tex. 
—A devisor is ‘‘one who gives by will,” and a 
deviser is ‘‘one who contrives, forms, invents, or 
schemes.”’ 


farther, further.—” A. B. O.,”” Ridgway, Pa.— 
There is no justification whatever for such an 
expression as, ‘‘That is all the farther I went.”’ 
‘The correct expression is, ‘‘That is as far as I 
went.’’ Idiomatic expressions are invariably 
correct in their form, even tho the meanings of 
the words may be distorted. The expression sub- 
mitted is to be classed as illiterate. 

In regard to the use of farther and further, the 
author of ‘‘A Desk-Book of Errors in English”’ 
yoints out that, ‘farther should be used to desig- 
nate longitudinal distance; further to signify 
quantity or degree. Thus ‘How much farther 
have we to go?’ ‘Proceed no further along that 
course.’ *’ 


James.—‘‘L, C.,’’ Astoria, Ore—The name 
James is from the Anglo-French Jame. Its 
origin is traced from the same source as the 
French, and this leads to the Biblical name—the 
Hebrew Yakob—a name that occurs also in 
Greek and Latin as Jakobos and Jacobus. Formerly 
the Scottish prorunciation of the name was 
Shaemus. The name of James is common in 
England, particularly the western counties. It 
occurs as early as 1273 in the Hundred Rolls of 

| the County of Shropshire. According to the 
Modern Domesday Book (dated 1873) .which 
is as near as we can get to the date you give, 
there were forty-five families of the name of 
James in England at that time. 


probably in allusion to the fact that | 
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| “Maid Marion fair as ivory.’ 


| figures as the Queen of the May. 
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Letchworth.—“‘C. E. L.,’”’ Kinston, N. C.— 
The name Letchworth is an English name and 
means “belonging to Letchworth (Hertfordshire).”’ 
In the thirteenth century, it was spelled Leche- 
worth, and the original meaning was ‘Estate of 
Farm by the Water,” derived from Lach, Lache, 
Old English Jaec-, a pool, plus Old English worp, 
estate. In 1579 Giles Holden and Ellen Lech- 
worthe took out a marriage license. 


Marian, Marion, Mary.—Several correspon 
dents ask for the origin of these names. 
Mary. comes from the Hebrew word ‘‘ Marah,” 
meaning bitter’’ or ‘“‘salt.”” As to whether it 
refers to the bitterness of the sufferings of the 
Israelites in their Egyptian bondage, or to the 
brackish springs from which the Israelites drank 
during their wanderings in the desert, authorities 
still differ, Some variants of the name are 
Maria, Marian,. Marion, and Marianne, the 
latter being considered as a corruption of Marion, 
but it is more probable that it is a combination 
of the two names Mary and Anne. 

In the rustic pageantry of Scotland we have 
In English folk- 
games and morris-dances, Maid Marion 
3 In the Robin 
poo ballads she is the famous outlaw’s sweet- 
heart. 


tale, 


micron.—‘‘A. M. §&.,’”’ St. Louis, Mo.—The 
English plural of the word micron is formed by 
adding an “‘s.’’ This plural form has been in use 
since the introduction of the term in physics, and 
is the form adopted by Barker, Kelvin, and the 
British Medical Journal, but Lord Kelvin spelled 
the word with a “‘k”’ instead of a ‘‘c.”?. We have 
no record of any other plural form in English. 


President of the United States.—‘‘ W. G. H.,”’ 

Ottawa, Can.—The President of the United States 
is elected by a majority vote of an-electora] col- 
lege, casting as many votes as there are senators 
and representatives for a term of four years, and 
is eligible for reelection. 
_ The number of electors in the United States 
is, until another reapportionment is made, 531, 
and the majority necessary to secure election to 
the presidency is 266. The electoral vote of a 
State is determined by the highest popular vote 
cast in that State. 


remit—“F. C. S.,’’ Jacksonville, Fla.—The 
word remit requires neither make nor send in 
connection with it, for remit means ‘‘to send, as 
money in payment; transmit.’’ Therefore, ‘‘remit 
to treasurer’ is correct. Colloquially, however, 
“make a remittance’ is frequently used. 


team-mate.—“E. A.,’’ South Bend, Ind.— 
The term team-mate is formed on the same 
analogy as the term team-master; custom having 
accepted the hyphen as separating the two m’s. 
Team-mate is the correet form to use. 


Watson.—‘‘J. H. W.,’’ Petaluma, Calif.— 
Bardsley traced the name Watson to the ‘‘son 
of Walter,’ from the nickname Wat. Walter 


being one of the great fontal names of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, and Wat being 
the popular niekname, it can scarcely be a matter 
for surprize that Watts and Watson are familiar 
English surnames, and are not confined to any one 
district. 

Our records show that the name of Watson 
occurs in the Calendarium Rotulorum of Edward 
IIl.’s time. It occurs also in the Yorkshire Poll 
Tax records for the year 1379. The family has 
been wide-spread, and is not exclusively Scottish. 
Christopher Watson, English historian and trans- 
lator, died in 1581; John Watson, English divine 
and Bishop of Winchester, born 1520 and died in 
1584; Anthony Watson, English divine and Bishop 
of Chichester, died in 1605; another John Watson, 
who was a churchman, was a friend of Erasmus 
and died in 1530; and Sir Lewis Watson, who 
became Baron Rockingham, was born in 1584, 
In fact, we find that among the English there 
were a number of Robert Watsons who were 
churchmen, physicians, authors, almanac-makers, 
and who flourished from 1525 to 1605. 

Of Scottish Watsons, the earliest of whom there 
is record’ dates from 1650 or thereabouts. In 
addition, there have been Irish Watsons, as 
William Watson, famous portrait-painter of the 
eighteenth century; and of American Watsons, 
Ebenezer Watson, editor, born in 1744; Elkanah 
Watson, agriculturist, 1458; William Robinson 
Watson, politician, 1799; Winslow Watson, 
author, 1803; and Henry Cood Watson, musical 
critic, 1816. There was also a German Watson, 
Michael Watson, a polyhistorian, born in 1623 
and died in 1665. The name Robertus Watsoun 
de Yselye occurs in the Coldstream Chartulary 
followed by the dates 1537-1538. 

The name Wetson does not occur in any of our 
records. The name Watson is mentioned as 
being among those who were founders of hospitals 
in Scotland by Mark Antony Lower, author of 
‘“Hamily Nomenclature,’ vol. II., p.67. He sug- 
gests also that the name Watt is a mere corruption 
of the pronunciation of the word wet, and’ cites 
the name as one Gommonly met within Edinburgh 
one hundred years ago, yet does not list the name 
Wetson anywhere in his two-volume work. 
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of Screens 

in weather strip 
time.... 
Nee 


very best time to 
make your home 
cold-proof and in- 
sect-proof with 
Higgin All-Met- 
al Weather-strips 
and Screens. 


For right now, be- 
fore the spring 
rush begins, our 
experts can give 
you additional ser- 
vice and attention 


toevery detail and 
at no extra cost 
to you! 


For thirty-five years Higgin has spe- 
cialized in making All Metal screens 
| for every conceivable shape and size 
of window, door and porch -- Slid- 
ing screens that never twist, warp 
or break; Hinged screens that swing 
smoothly inward or outward--and 
now Rolling screens that roll up out 
of sight as readily as your window 
shades! A type for every opening! 


The coupon will bring you complete 
information on Higgin All-Metal 
Screens or Weatherstrips, or both, 
Mail it now. 


THE HIGGIN MFG. CO. 
Screen Specialists since 1893 


Home Office, Washington Ave., Newport, Ky. 
Branches at Kansas City, Mo., Toronto, Ontario 


IGGL 


SCREENS 


4 


The Higgin Manufacturing Co. 
498 Washington Ave. 
Newport, Ky. 

Please send the books checked. 
\ OC Screen Book 


i # “4 TJ Weatherstrip Book 
Name = 
Street — 
City State = 
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After November, What? 


HE close of the most exciting campaign in our 
bee experience will find the public more than 
ever keyed up and attentive to the panorama of events. 
With the counting of the ballots will begin a period 
of keen conjecture and animated discussion as to the 
effects of the election. 

Then, one month after election, Congress wile 
convene. President Coolidge will deliver his last mes- 
sage and will call for legislative action upon it. After 
ae Christmas holidays, Congress will return to 
‘Washington for the “short session i which is held not 
by the newly elected Congress, but by the old one. 
The “lame ducks”, as the defeated members are called, 


will continue to sit and make dans 


The Coming Ides of March 


On the fourth of March, 19298 whether Hoover or 
Smith is elected President, there will Le a distinct 
rise of public interest in government aflairs. 

Pie Eaves die Hl Wot eto 
importance. The new President's Cabinet will be 
brought together. There may be new appointments 


to diplomatic posts, to the many bureaus, to hundreds 


of administrative positions, perhaps to the Supreme 
Court. 
Congress will not be in Washington, unléss called 


in special session. Most of the work at the White 


House, however, goes on quite independently of the 
Senate and House. 

Agitation will begin for many new departures. 
Prohibition enforcement will be a lively subject for 
debate. New projects for disarmament are likely to 
be: brought forward. Mississippi flood. control wall 
be in controversy. Tax revision and_possibly tariff 
revision will be in the air. 

To make clear what is being done or planned 
the ‘citizen willneed a prompt, thorough and unbiased 


source of information. 


You will need The Digest 


Often it has been said that “a presidential year 
”. That 
is true. Both in circulation and in advertising volume 
1928 is proving a big year for The Digest. 

But a broader and deeper truth is this: 
Year Is A Big Year For The Digest. 


So long as men live and work, dream and con~ 


1s 


always a big year for The Literary Digest 


Every 


spire, build and ‘destroys play Seeeeb deen te 
mingle one with another, just so long will there be 
grist for The Digest mill, just so long will vast num- 
bers of alert people turn weekly to The Digest for 
the sort of service whiclChans ants ant 
characterized — “collating, sifting, condensing and 


presenting to me all ihe important events and discus- 


sions meals Ses 1f needed to be familiar.” 


The |iterary Digest 


Average paoranteed for the year 1928—A. B.C. Audit—1,400,000 copies per week 


Plan now for your use of the advertising columns of The Digest in 
the fall of 1928 and during 1929. Responding to the stimulus of the 
great political events of the year the circulation will grow and the 
advertiser will benefit by the steadily increasing reader interest. 
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